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Needed—A Coal Leader 


mi HE coal industry of the United States is altogether the country’s most 

#4 important industrial unit. The nation’s great prosperity has been based 

3 upon cheap power developed from the cheapest coal which has been 
vailable anywhere in the world. 

The marvelously effective functioning of the coal industry in the past is a 
complete answer to the continued present-day allegation that the coal industry 
is not functioning properly. The fact is that the coal industry has functioned 
so well for the general public that it could not at the same time function with 
fairness to the coal operators themselves. 


The coal industry has so functioned as to give to the consumer (and we 
speak of average and not special prices) the cheapest fuel in the world. It has 
functioned so as to give to the workmen engaged in coal production the largest 
wages that are paid for similar service anywhere in the world. 

In furnishing cheap fuel to the consumer and enormously high wages to the 
miner, the coal industry has functioned almost too well for the public, but as it 
relates to the coal operator it has not functioned as it ought nor will it function 
as it ought until some leader is developed who is big enough to understand the 
whole problem, strong enough to command the support and following of the now 
distracted factions in the industry, and aggressive enough to make his plans 
effective. 

Such a leader, whether he be so acknowledged, whether his right to fame 


be admitted, will be one of the greatest, possibly the greatest, industrial leader 
of the age. 
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Weighing Service 


Accuracy, definite records, knowledge instead of guesswork are details of 
weighing service that every operator hopes to get from his scale equip- 
ment. But with the human element which enters into most weighing, these 
desirable results are often hard to attain. 


Hundreds of large coal companies have put their weighing on the basis of 
knowledge and accuracy by using Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording 
Machines. The element of human fallibility never interferes with accu- 
racy. Cars cannot come too fast, and the machine never delays production 
by tying up cars at the scales. 


Economy and accuracy are only two of the details of value in Streeter- 
Amet equipment. May we point out the others? 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 
4101-4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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‘“‘The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


“Full Speed Ahead!’’ 


OW that the mining industry is once more beginning to hum 
N with activity, this is the order of the day—“Full speed 
ahead!” 


THE place to begin is at the surface and in the blacksmith shop. 
Full speed there can easily be obtained by the installation of 
Waugh Model 8 Drill Sharpener which insures a contented black- 
smith, faster work, sharper and better bits and shanks, and, con- 
sequently, more efficient and satisfactory drilling underground. 


WE’LL be glad to send you our sharpener booklet. Write the 
nearest Waugh branch office today for your copy. 


Ree Dell @. 


Denver, Colorado 


Rock Drills, Drili Sharpeners, Hoists, Hole Punchers and Air Compressors 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte 


Canadian Rock Drill Company. Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 
Toronto Cobalt Nelson 


Vancouver 


The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. 


Sole Agents in South Africa 
Southern Life Building 


Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa 
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Aero Brand 
Cyanide 


In less than six years Aero Brand Cyanide 
has become the world’s principal source of 
cyanide for ore extraction. 


There is just one reason for this remarkable 
record. 


Under the greatest variety of conditions 
Aero Brand Cyanide has proved its ability to 
perform the service desired at the lowest cost. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK CITY 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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SIVYER <—JS CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 


The Sivyer Service of provid- 
ing Electric Steel Castings has 
for its objects the decrease of 
machining costs and the in- 
crease of wearing-quality and 
life. Both are attained by 
methods which result from 
long experience and begin with 
the design of the casting itself. 
When we find that a casting we 
are asked to furnish is of a de- 
sign not consistent with good 
foundry practice, we study its 
function in the completed unit 
and offer the necessary sug- 
gestions to make it a really 
practicable casting job without 
affecting in any way itsfunction 
and efficiency. 


Secondly: Sivyer Service 
analyzes the functions of the 
casting and specifies the prop- 
er composition steel for the 
job; long experience with car- 
bon and alloy steels has ena- 
bled us to reduce costs and 
increase quality remarkably 
for many different industries. 


Thirdly: Sivyer Service 
makes a careful study of the 
pattern and moulding prob- 
lems involved, for improper 
gating and insufficient risers 
are often the greatest wasters 
of metal and machining labor. 


Fourthly: Sivyer Service 
analyzes carefully the proper 
annealing methods to be used 
and controls their proper 
applicationthrough unfailingly 
efficient equipment and men. 
In short, the Sivyer Service 
supervises every step neces- 
sary to secure unusually and 
unfailingly good castings of 
electric steel. It never relies 
on one factor alone, relies very 
little even on the natural free- 
dom of electric steel from 
occluded gasses and on its 
commonly recognized merit 
in resisting crystallization. It 
also depends but little on the 
inherent scientific accuracy of 
the electric furnace process. 
From casting-design to sand- 
blasting and tumbling, the 
fundamental superiority of 
Sivyer Steel is due to its men 
and metal. Their value is 
best proved by the fact that, 
although the production of steel 
castings is generally looked upon 
as a local one, the Sivyer market 
is national. 


SIVYER 


SIVYE 


Entrusted to Sivyer 


for the Past 4 Years 


cast bevel-gears for heavy 
duty machinery provides a stern test for the 
steel founder’s ability. The shrinks and strains 
that varying sections are likely to cause must 
be unremittingly prevented. The teeth must be 
always uniformly true-to-pattern and smooth. 
The hubs must have the honest surface and 


interior integrity requisite for economical bor- 


ing and facing. The steel must be of right 
and well-controlled analysis to withstand the 
shocks, strains, and stresses of heavy service. 
For the typical bevel-gear shown above, Sivyer 
Electric Steel and Sivyer methods have been 
so unfailingly satisfactory that this casting has 
been uninterruptedly entrusted to them since 
it was first made in 1918. 


TEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Bevel- gear for heavy - 
duty machinery. —Sivyer- 
made for four years. 


STEEL 
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Charles E. Golden 


President and General Manager 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Life and Property Insurance Valves 


These patent automatic double-cushioned 
triple-acting and non-return valves have 


made good in thousands of plants. 


They are as vital to safety from back flow 
or the sudden release of high pressure 
steam as pop safety valves are to give pro- 


tection from dangerous over-pressure. 


They will cut off a boiler instantly when a 


tube ruptures. 


They prevent live steam from entering a 


cold boiler. 


DOUBLE EXTRA HEAVY VALVES 
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business judgment. 


life is considered.” 


No shut down when 
a boiler tube bursts 


Automatically cut in and cut out -boilers 
until the pressure between all boilers is 
equalized. 


Automatically cut off steam flow from 
every boiler—the instant that a steam 
pipe bursts. 

Will not chatter, pound or spin. 


The only valve that can be tested in 
service. 
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For Business Reasons 


“Aside from SAFETY which always stands first—a plant that is likely to shut 
down from a PREVENTABLE reason, can hardly be said to be backed by sound 


“Think of the cost of a shutdown of only a few hours! A few dollars judiciously 
invested in truly reliable safety devices that PREVENT SHUTDOWN due to back 
flow of steam or its sudden release through a broken steam pipe are well invested. 
There could not be a better investment made, when the added PROTECTION to 


C. E. GOLDEN. 


Angle 
Globe 

or 
Elbow 


4100 Used By The 
Steel and Iron Industry 


Stop Water Waste . 


down overflows of reservoirs, standpipes, tanks, etc., 
maintaining the water lever constant at the desired level with 


by automatically 


Golden-Anderson 


Pat. 


Cushioned Automatic 
Altitude Controlling 
Valves 


They operate 


without 
floats or fixtures. 


Three ways of closing. 
1. By water. 


2. By electricity from 
distant points. 


Golden - Anderson 


Pat. Cushioned Combination Throttle 
and Automatic Engine Stop Valve 


Automatically tripped by  over- 
speeding engine or turbine. 


Electrically operated from distant 
points. Emergency tripped by small 
branch pipe connection. 


Hand operated by hand _ wheel. 
Double cushioned by Corliss dash- 
pots—positively no hammering or 
pounding. 


Double extra heavy throughout— 
practically indestructible. Suitable 
for any pressure—no adjustment. 


3. By hand. 


Sizes to 30” 


Globe or Angle Patterns—Sizes 


to 30 inches Golden-Anderson 


Golden - Anderson 


Pat. Automatic 
Cushioned Controlling 
Float Valves 


They carry a constant water level 
in feed water heaters by perfectly 
controlling the 

flow of makeup 
water. 
Iperated by pro- 
tected enclosed 


Patent Automatic Double 
Cushioned Check Valves 


1. Perfectly control the 
reverse flow of water 
in case pump stops 
to eliminate water 
hammer or shock. 


2. Can be adjusted to 
operate either quickly 


| 

or slowly. copper float. J 

3. Especially adapted for Cushioned by both —— 
irrigation systems, air and water. | 
water works, etc., hav- _ 


a without 
ing disastrous reverse Operate * 


flow of pressures. 


FLOAT 


Tank HEATER 


b> 


ing or chattering. 
4. Perfect cushioning ob- No_ metal-to-metal 


hammering, stick- | 
tained by water in seats. | 


opening and closing. Made angle or 


Especially adapted for straight-way. 
Hydraulic Elevator Sizes to 30” 
Service 


Ley 


Feed Water Heater 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1304 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Saving $100.00 
ForEvery $7.00 
Invested 


The value of rust-resisting pipe like Byers 
is never better demonstrated than when 
comparing its extra cost with the saving it 
effects. For it is not only a question of 
replacing the pipe itself if itrusts out, but 
the heavy cost of labor, ruined fittings, 


and other items in the system. (See dia- 
gram). 


No pipe system can long survive if made 
of pipe lacking the required rust-resist- 
ance. Pipe is but a small part of the 
cost of such a system, yet it is the one 
part which is most sub’ect to destruction. 
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Labor of 


installing 
20% 


Extra Life 


lleind F 


insured B 


This is so because of the large surfaces of 
thin metal exposed to continuous corro- 
sive attack. And when destroyed by rust, 
the pipe pulls the whole system down 
with it, causing areplacement expense ex- 
ceeding the cost of the entire first installa- 
tion. 

Byers Bulletin No. 38, ‘Installation Cost of 

Pipe,’’ contains cost analyses of a variety of 

plumbing, heating, power and industrial pi 


systems, with notes on corrosive effects in diff- 
erent kinds of service. Send for a copy. 


A. M. BYERS CO - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 
Philadelphia Boston 
Houston Tulsa 


New York 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Look for the Name and kar rolled in every length 
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Electric equipment on traveling machinery ‘gets 
more than ordinary wear---and it must be built 


accordingly 


G-E heavy duty motor for coal and ore 
b and cranes 


G-E magnetic control for b 
ond 


ope 


G-E motors are used 


where service is hardest 


OAL and ore bridges and gantry cranes 
handling vast quantities of loose bulk 
material need to be equipped with the 

most serviceable motors and control that can 
be built. 

G-E crane and hoist motors and control are 
built to withstand the constant jar of hoisting, 
luffing, slewing, traversing and traveling. 

G-E motors are so rugged and so securely 
based on their long, shelf-like feet—their com- 
mutation is so good under all conditions of 
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load and of dynamic braking—and their mag- 
netic control is so smooth and complete in 
operation; that heavy material- ma- 
chinery driven by them is capable of maximum 
service. 


The General Electric Company builds motors 
and control for leading manufacturers of 
cranes and coal and ore bridges because 


_G-E engineering service is a most valuable 


asset not only to the manufacturers but to the 
users of this machinery. 


Electric 


Company 
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In looking for a way to reduce production costs, you have no doubt 
considered the use of electricity. 


When you think of electric operation, do not think of it merely as 
a more efficient way to apply the power that is generated in your 
plant or purchased from the central station. 


Think rather of the conveniences of electric operation—of opera- 
tions facilitated by the use of electrical apparatus. Think of 
speedier operation—speedier haulage. 


Think of electricity as a means of reducing the cost per ton by 
increased output at the mine within a given time. 


Westinghouse engineers will be glad to review any power problem 
with you and will offer the best recommendations that a wide 
experience can afford. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
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Users’ Testimony 
Proves that Deming Pumps 
“Cut Cost per Ton” 


E were among the very first to in- 

troduce portable and electric-driven 
pumps into coal and metal mines. Today 
thousands of Deming Pumps are in service 
in the mining fields of the United States. 
The few users’ reports quoted here were 
selected from an impressive stack of like 
testimonials. They show why Deming 
Pumps have earned this predominance. 


. 


. .in use 11 years, the small amount of expense 
shows conclusively the high state of efficiency of Deming 
Pumps’’. Walnut Hill Mines 
**, . .have pumped gritty and dirty mine water continu- 
ously for 2 years without one cent for repair parts’’. 

Leona Mines 
. .in constant use for 5 years — repairs have been 
almost nothing’’. New River Mines 
**. . .in use over 5 years, and our pump tender wonders 
at the lasting quality of Deming Pumps’’.LaColle Mines 


**, . .do not cost a penny for repairs, the only upkeep 
expense being the packing’’. Winifrede Mines 


**, . fully convinced they are the ‘‘best pumps in the 
world’’, Black Hawk Mines 


**. . .we doubt if there is another pump of this style 
that would stand up under the hard service as long as 
this pump has’’ Borderland Mines 


THE DEMING CO., és. 7880 SALEM, O. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Pittsburgh, Harris Pump & Supply Denver, Hendrie & Bolthoff 
Chicago, Henion & Hubbel New York, R.B.Carter Co. 
Charleston, Charleston Elec. Supply Co. 
Louisville, Laib Co. 
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MINING PRODUCTS | 


That weird penetrating screech of the Federal 
Electric Siren-Whistle is loud and distinctive. It 
is far superior to the monotonous tone of a 
whistle and has replaced hundreds of them. Your 
men always hear it—it is never mistaken for any 
other signal. It gets them “on their toes” in a 
jiffy. 

The Federal Electric Siren-Whistle is quicker to 
reach and easier to operate than any other signal. 
Its maintenance cost is only $2.00 a year. Push 
button control may be located at any point in 
office or mine. 


The largest and best managed mining companies 
in the United States use the Federal Siren- 
Whistle. Made in several sizes and in models so 
that the proper one can be selected for any re- 
quirement. Get a Federal Siren-Whistie—the 
better signal for less money. Write today for 
full information and prices. 


Federal Electric Company 
8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 


130 West 42ND STREET 
New York City 


Branches in All Large Cities 


Front Connected 


Continuous production with maximum 
protection to your mine and smelter mul- 
tiphases (polyphase) motors against single 
phasing, overloads, short circuits and 
grounded circuits, at minimum cost, with 
Federal-National Multiphase Time Limit 
Powder Packed Renewable Fuses. 


Fits your N. E. code fuse plugs, panels 
and switchboards. Long time element— 
wider range than any other protective de- 
vice. Write today for full information and 
prices. 


91 New MontTcomery STREET 
San Francisco, Catir. 
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Seven Morse 


Chains that 
Have “Never 
Failed to Keep 
the Mills 
Rolling” 


The accompanying photos show the layout in a steel mill, by which a 100 H. P. motor—with 
the help of Morse Silent Chains—keeps three mills in continuous operation, rolling cold steel. 
The Morse Chain shown in the foreground transmits power from the motor to a line shaft 
under the floor, from which three chains carry it to clutches on the three mills. From the * 
clutch to the pinion shaft of each machine is another Morse Chain, which drives the drum for 
winding up the steel strips as they come from the rolls. This arrangement has given complete 
satisfaction. Perhaps it suggests the application of Morse Chains in your plant—if so our 
engineers will be glad to tell you whether or not you could use them to advantage. 

More details on request. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation 
Benefit by Morse Service as Others Do 


Write for Booklet—Address Nearest Office 
ATLANTA, GA.....Chandler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


eos 0d 1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL......St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
141 Milk Street PA............-- { 612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Cuarorre, N. C........ 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 18-22 South 15th St. 

Cuicaoo, ILL.. sas -Merchants L. & T. Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Westinghouse Bldg. 
OWN Engineers Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. -Monadnock Bldg. 
.1361 Abbot St. St. Louis, Mo.. Chemical ‘Bldg., "Morse Eng’rg Co. 
KANSAS Crry, Mo...Finance Bldg., Morse Eng'rg Co. Toronto. .Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
30 Church St. WINNIPEG, MAN.. -Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


‘‘*MORSE”’ is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service. 


CHAIN 
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Aldrich Pumps 


FOR MINE PUMPING 


The Aldrich Horizontal Triplex illustrated 
herewith is one of our most popular pumps. 
Bronze fitted, as it is, and with cement lined 
water-end, also equipped with our patented 
Porcelain Plungers, it will handle acidulous 
mine water without trouble. 


The ALDRICH LINE includes pumps for all conditions 
of Mine Pumping Service. Sinking Pumps, Gathering 
Pumps, Main Station Pumps. 


The popularity of ALDRICH PUMPS amongst Mining 
Engineers is convincive evidence of their worth. 


Write for our descriptive bulletins. 


The Aldrich Pump Company 


Allentown, Pa. 


Philadelphia Tulsa Pittsburgh 
Chicago - El Paso New York 
Wilkes-Barre 
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Send for 
hisBook 


-if interested 
in Wire Rope 
Protection 


It tells a story of progress that should interest every user of 
Wire Rope—ask for it. 


It describes and illustrates the rope with the Telfax 
Marker. 


—the greatest advancement in the manufacture of Wire 
Rope in recent vears. 


Write us today for your copy and let us quote 
you at the same time on your present or future 
requirements of this super-quality rope. 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Gen’! Sales Office: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Williamsport, Penn. Chicago, Illinois 
accepted as the best”’ 
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The New Universal Control Shortwall 


increases coal production and lowers 
operating costs. 


Its ability to do this is proved by 
more than two years of service in all 
coal fields of the country. 


Its performance is not really surpris- 
ing at all, however, because the Uni- 
versal Control features just naturally 
assure better results than are pos- 
sible with any other or earlier 
machine. 


The Universal Control Shortwall has 
power on both drums; and each drum The greater production of the Universal Control comes 


is geared for both high and low speed. thndugh the easy handling and better speed. Lowered costs 
of maintenance results from exact adaptability to cutting 
conditions, and to the reserve of strength and power in the 
new design. 


Furthermore, the working speed of 
either rope, on either high or low 
gear, may be instantly varied from 
“no speed” up to full geared speed. 
Thus the speed is exactly and quickly 
adaptable to the conditions—constant 
or varying—of every movement or ASK FOR THIS BOOK 
operation. While the advance repre- 
sented in the Universal Control fea- 
tures is what has made this machine 
such a distinct success, there are no 
changes in methods of manipulation 
and any shortwall runner can handle 
the new machine more easily than 


“Universal Control” in this machine is all that the name 
implies. 


any of the older types. 
Our new 56-page book which tells of 
a way to lower costs. It also contains 
operative views of mines which have 
“lower cost per ton.” 


Just write: “Send us Book 222-M.” 
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Ball Bearings on Mining Locomotive 
Motors Save 20% in Overall Length. 


ERE tunnel width and track gauge 

restrict the overall dimensions of a motor 

of given capacity used in electric haulage 

units, the space sacrificed for long bearings 

makes it necessary to employ a higher flux 

density in the iron structure than when 
short bearings are used. 


SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings, 
in saving 20 per cent of the over-all length 
required where plain bearings are used, permit 
the designing engineer to utilize this space 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Suvervised by =KF INDUSTRIES, INC.. 165 Broadway, New York Cire 


for increasing the capacity of the motor or 
decreasing the iron losses which in them- 
selves are frequently so great as to materially 
restrict the time of continuous running at 


full voltage. 


Other advantages which play an important 
part in motor performances are, the elimi 
nation of frictional wear and the exclusion 
of coal dust and grit from the bearings. 
SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings 
prove in actual service the ideal bearings far 
accomplishing these results 


SKAYEF 


The SELF 
ALIGNING 


BALL 


BEARING 


Deflected View 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 


FOR MINE USE 


Roebling Wire Rope is the product of 80 years’ experience. 

It is made to fit the most exacting requirements of mine 

service. Our engineering staff is prepared to recommend a 
suitable rope for every condition of operation. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 
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INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Mine: INSPIRATION, GILA COUNTY, ARIZONA 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 


25 Broadway, New Bork 


Mines and Works: 


THE CANANEA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY, S. A. 
CANANEA, SONORA, MEXICO 


| 
| 
|| 
| 
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UNITED VERDE EXTENSION 
MINING COMPANY _ | 


Mines, JEROME, ARIZONA Smelter, CLEMENCEAU, ARIZONA 


Executive Offices | 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JAMES S. DOUGLAS, President... .Douglas, Arizona 
GEORGE E. TENER, Vice-President. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louis E. WHICHER, Vice-President...... New York 
CHAS. P. SANDS, Sec’y and Treasurer....New York 
ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, General Counsel. ..New York | 
GEORGE KINGDON, Gen’l Manager. .Jerome, Arizona 
ANDREW J. PICKRELL.......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Celebrated 


LACKAWANNA ANTHRACITE 


1523 


1922 


MAKES WARM FRIENDS 


Produced By 


THE HUDSON COAL COMPANY 


Scranton Pennsylvania 


November, 1922 
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The 


World’s Largest Coal Breaker 


W. F. SHurt err, 
Assistant General Sales Agent 


ne 


THE LOREE BREAKER 


A Working Model of the Loree Coal Breaker 
was exhibited at the National Exposition of 
Mines and Mining Equipment, Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 9-14, by The Hudson 
Coal Company 


THE HUDSON COAL COMPANY 


Scranton : : Pennsylvania 


D. F. 


Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


G. B. FILLMORE 
Assistant General Sales Agent 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC STEAM UP BUILT TO MEET EVERY 
ANY SIZE aia at REQUIREMENT OF MINE 
SERVICE 


Haulage conditions in mines vary 
greatly. We have developed 
many types of hoists to meet 
these varying conditions. 


ECONOMY is one condition 
every mine hoist must meet. 


The LIDGERWOOD HOISTS are 
designed in every part to give a 
smooth running well balanced hoist 
that will give the greatest rope pull 
with the minimum power, and have 
strength to prevent breakdowns. 


THIS IS TRUE ECONOMY 


Conical Double Drum Shaft Hoist 


Requests for Catalogs Invited 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


iladelp it h Chica Detroit Seattl Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W.Va. London, England 


During the Exposition just closed at Cleveland, Ohio, we 
received names of over 200 operators inter- 


ested in “OUR” products. 


That speaks well for machinery of proven merits. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


BUILDERS OF COAL MINE MACHINERY, HOISTING 
AND TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


/ 
TA 
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| 
| Compliments of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Mexican Petroleum Company, Limited 
Huasteca Petroleum Company 


Pan American Petroleum 
| and Transport Company 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


| 
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The W-S-M Rollsright Gravity Car Tipple 


® 


Let 
Gravity 
Do 


Your 


Work 


® 


Operating 
Cost 
Except 
Lubricant 


HIS is a sturdily designed machine consisting of simple sections, principally tee rails and angle bracing, 
which operates solely by gravity. No outside source of power is required. No skilled labor needed. Cost 
of operation is confined to the lubricant only. The principle of operation is extremely simple. The center 
of gravity in the tube is offset from the center of rotation. This overturns and dumps one or more cars by 
gravity. Fly wheels store energy and bring the tube back to original position, ready to receive more cars. It 


will handle any coarse or fine material wet or dry. 


Installations in successful operation for three years. 


Send for Bulletin No. 68 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland,Ohio, U.S.A. 


COMPLETE MINING PLANTS, SHAFTS, 
SLOPES AND TUNNELS, STEEL 
TIPPLES 


PNEUMATIC CAISSONS and SUBMARINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


LOCKS and DAMS, SEA WALLS, 
BRIDGE PIERS 


INLAND WATERWAY, FLOATING and 
TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 


ALL STEEL COAL BARGE and STEAM- 
BOAT CONSTRUCTION 


The Dravo Contracting Co. 


Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


= 
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THE 
UNION SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF HIGH GRADE BRIMSTONE 


+ GUARANTEED 994, PERCENT PURE 


FREE FROM ARSENIC SELENIUM OR TELLURIUM 


WE MAINTAIN WAREHOUSES WITH GENEROUS SUP- | 
PLIES IN CONVENIENT CENTERS TO TAKE | 
CARE OF EMERGENCIES 


Frasch Bldg., 33 Rector Street 
NEW YORK | 


MAIN OFFICES \ 


MINES AT SULPHUR, LOUISIANA 
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Makers and Designers 
of — 3 


High Grade Wire 


INCLUDING 


in various systems 


prob 


ESTABLISHED 1657 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ur 
‘8 Company 


nd Oi! Engines 
ydraulic Turbines 
and Cement 


| 
==] ALUS-CHALMER 
Scam Engines MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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A.LESCHEN & SONS ROPE ECO, 


Manufacturers with 65 years of practical experience 


Rope | 


DENVER 


This new publication 
contains capacity tables, 


ing 


ROD MILLS 
Send for Copy 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A, 


We will be glad to discuss wire rope and transportation 
ems with any one interested 


clearance sketches and 


other information regard- 


Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machunery 
Pumping Engines-C 


entrd ugal Pumge 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Au Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 


Condensers 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
| 
| Aerial Wire Rope ramways 
Ready for Distribution 
| 
Menutect 
ROD MILL || | | 
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INCREASED FOOTAGE 
DECREASED BREAKAGE 


What Every Mine Manager Desires to Obtain from Drill Steel 


Wi 


VANADIUM 


DRILL STEEL 


Meets These Requirements 


Service tests in a wide variety of rock and ore in many mining districts 
have demonstrated that Vanadium Drill Steel gives greater footage, holds its 
gauge longer than other steels, and reduces breakage by more than one-half. 


There are records of double the footage, one-third the breakage and gauge 
held fifty per cent longer. 


Write us for test reports and sources of supply 


VANADIUM CORPORATION of AMERICA 


120 Broadway, New York 


849 Book Blidg., Detroit 
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WIRE = 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 
for manufacturing, screw stock. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Prospecting Drills 


Office 


anecter NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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CHAPARRAL HILL GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 
t (A MAINE CORPORATION) 
MINES: Carson Hill, Calaveras County, 
California. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 674 Crocker Building, 
San Franctsco, 


Caltfornia. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM J. LORING...... President and Managing Director 
C. H. MEISTER..................Seeretary and Treasurer 
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ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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| | 
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PLYMOUTH 
CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD MINES, LTD. 


MINES: Plymouth, Amador County, 
California. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 674 Crocker Building 
San Franctsco, 
California. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: Bewick, Moreing & Co., 
20 Copthall Avenue, 
London, E. C. 2. 
England. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


THE RT. HON. LorD COZENS-HARDY, K. C......... Director 
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United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


Magma Copper Company 


Producers of 
COPPER 


Mines Located at Superior, Pinal County 


Arizona 


President s Office: 14 Wall Street, New York City 


| 
| 
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CARSON HILL 


GOLD MINING COMPANY 


(A MAINE CORPORATION) 


MINES: Me/ones and Carson Hill, 


Calaveras County, Cal- 
ifornta. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 674 Crocker Build- 
ing, San Franctsco, 
Caltfornia. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Director 
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Utah Copper Company 


Western Office: 


| _25 Broad Street SALT LAKE CITY, 
| NEW YORK CITY UTAH 


Chino Copper Company 


Western Office: 
25 Broad Street HURLEY, 


NEW YORK CITY NEW MEXICO 


COPPER 


Ray Consolidated Copper 
COPPER 


25 Broad Street Western Office 
NEW YORK CITY RAY, ARIZONA 


Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company 


25 Broad Street Western Office: 
NEW YORK CITY McGill, Nevada 


| 

| 

| 
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FUSE — TAMPING 


BLASTING 
CAP 


PRIMER 
BOTTOM or CHARGE 


FUSE-WA TAMPING 


BLASTING 
CAP 


ly DYNAMITE 


FUSE LACED 
THROUGH CARTRIDGE 


Here is one 


WRONG way: 


Forinstance,the cap 
with fuse should not 
be placed at the 
bottom of the hole 
like this as the side 
spit of the fuse 
would be likely to 
set fire to the dyna- 
mite. 


—still another 


Lacing the fuse 
through the priming 
cartridge is bad 
practice. It nearly 
always lets the fuse 
side spit into the 
dynamite. 


The 
RIGHT way: 
This way, with 


the cap in the top 
of the top car- 
tridge, pointing 
down toward the 
bulk of the 
charge, with lots 
of tamping and 
no part of thefuse 
touching the 
powder will give 
you a perfect shot 
every time. 


(use ~ 
TAMPING 


DYNAMITE 


YNADITE 
UNWRAPPED 


BLASTING 
CAP 


CAP AT BOTTOM OF 
CHARGE FUSE IN 
DIRECT CONTACT WITH 
DYNAMITE 


FUSE 


BLASTING 
CAP 


DYNAMITE 
NO TAMPING 


(PRIMER IN CORRECT 
PORTION) 


Dynamite Efficiency Depends upon 
Proper Priming 


Load Dynamite the Wrong Way and You Lose Money 


—here is 
another 


This is also bad 
practice asthe cap is 
pointed away from 
the charge instead 
of toward it and the 
fuse is also likely to 
set fire to the dyna- 
mite before the cap 
explodes. 


Another 
WRONG way: 


This kind of loading, 
without tamping, is 
expensive and in- 
efficient as the top 
cartridge wastes 
most of its force 
blowing out the 
hole. The Bureau 
of Mines reports 
that tamping in- 
creases the effect- 
iveness of high ex- 
plosives enormously 


Another 
RIGHT way: 


Or even if you fire 
electrically, you 
will get best re- 
sults this way as 
the electric blast- 
ing cap is placed 
so as to exert its 
maximum deto- 
nating effect on 
all the explosive 
in the charge. 


—and another 


Even the middle of 
the charge is not the 
right place to put 
the primer as the 
cartridge does 
not receive the full 
force of the cap and 
the fuse may ignite 
the powder that 
touches it. 


TAMPING 

‘DYNAMITE 

DYNAMITE 


PRIMER IN CENTER 
OF CHARGE 


TAMPING 
BLASTING 
CAP. 
DYNAMITE 
"RIDGES 
NOT SLIT 
wer 
HOLES) 


—and another 


If the holes are full 
of water the car- 
tridges of dynamite 
should not be slit 
as water affects 
nearly every kind of 
dynamite except 
gelatin. 


Load Dynamite the Right Way and You Save Money 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Portland, bh 
Buffalo, N. Y St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Scranton, 
Duluth, Minn Seattle, Wash. 
Huntington, W. Va. Spokane, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo Springfield, Ill 
New York, N. 

Du Pont Products Exhibit 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


EXPLOSIVE 


~ SERVICE 
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The Merrick 


Conveyor Weightometer 
Weighs Material While in Motion 


Any material handled on a conveyor fitted 
with MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER is auto- 
matically weighed as it moves along. The 
scale is always on the job—it makes no slip- 
ups—it’s honest—and its totals at the end of 
the day are accurate. MERRICK WEIGHT- 
OMETERS require no special attendant. Any 
user of a conveyor whether belt or pan— 
large or small—can improve its efficiency by 
their use. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION “G” TYPE 
MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER 


Hundreds of users in Ore and Coal Fields 
NEEDS No ATTENDANT OR WEIGHMAN 


GUARANTEED AND PROVEN 99% ACCURATE 


Merrick Scale Manufacturing Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION TYPE 
“E” MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER 


REMCO 
PIPE -TANKS 


Highest Grade For Mining and Metallurgical Plants. 
Made from Air Dried Redwood. 
Has an Unbroken record from 1880 to 1922. 


MADE SOLELY BY 


Redwood Manufacutrers Co. 


11 So. LaSalle St. Hobart Bldg. 308 East 3rd St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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The Ancient Quarries of Ptolemais 


Like a gigantic staircase, the mountain of 
Gebel-Toukh slopes back from the-waters 
of the Nile. Here, in the 4th century, B.C., 
Egyptians quarried stone for the streets and 
buildings of Ptolemais. One can still dis- 


labor and materials. Now, even dynamite, 
one of man’s greatest labor savers, must be 
scientifically selected. 


On work for which it is suited, Hercules 


tinguish the grooves made by the tools of 


the workmen, and the instructions inscribed 
on the rock by the foremen. 


When it became too costly to remove the 
overburden, subterranean quarries were 
started. The workman, on his raised plat- 
form, wielding a pointed tool, had no easy 
task in making the first cut for the roof in 


Special No. 1 reduces blasting costs. It con- 
tains about 35 percent more cartridges per 
box than 40 percent dynamite which it 
frequently replaces, cartridge for cartridge. 
For several years we have pointed out the 
economy of Hercules Special No. 1. It 
contains nothing but the highest grade of 
standard materials and by wide use at 


many quarries and mines has proved its 


his system of “right-stepping” lenendabilits 


Production at these quarries was insignifi- 
cant compared with the enormous daily 


Our new book, “Eliminating Waste in Blast- 
4 tonnages made possible by modern machin- 


ing’, was written to assist you in reducing 
ery and explosives. But conditions today blasting costs. Write to our Advertising 
which demand such large production also Department, 934 King St., Wilmington, 
necessitate the prevention of waste in time, Del., for a free copy. 


MERCULES 


POW DER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt a C ity, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Huntington, Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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To Our Members: 


fai VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers. in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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puPLt CATE N 
REPORT OF MINE INSPECTION 


s in each entry. The quantity of 


cubic Feet Alt 


A Clean Inspection Report Always for 


BUCKEYE FANS 


Buckeye Fans put the mine on a safety basis and increase the out- 

put per man owing to an abundant supply of fresh air. After firing, 

2 Buckeye enables the men to go back to their work quickly as it clears 
out the smoke with a very little waste of time. Put a Buckeye on 

the job and keep your mine free from danger of gases, and at the 

same time have the best possible working conditions for your men. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DISTRICT AGENTS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ohio 


Clarksburg, W. Va. Connellsville, Pa. 
Huntington, W. Va. Hazard, Ky. 
‘oledo, Ohio Morgantown, W. Va. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
188 North Clark 


Street, 258 Candler Annex, 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
324 Monadnock Block, 17 East Rich Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Columbus, Ohio 
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Wood's Mo-ub-den-um 
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“A ten-ton steam roller 
didn’t even dent the shovel” 


down in North Carolina* requested a 
sample of the H. K. Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovel. 
He specified no particular type. So a sample of the regular rail- 
road shovel was sent to him. 

This shovel was not suited to his needs. He was building 
asphalt roads, and wanted a shovel with a flatter blade that 
would seatter the asphalt. 

So he tried to flatten the blade of the shovel that was sent 
him. First, he used a hammer, but could make no impression 
on it. Then he placed that shovel upside-down on a concrete 
roadway, and had a ten-ton steam roller pass over it four times 
with no apparent effect. 

He then requested that ‘‘a special flat shovel be made up to 
meet his requirements, as it was impossible to change or damage 
a finished Mo-lyb-den-um Shovel.’’ 


Comparative tests have proved Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel 
Shovels to be two to siz times stronger than any other shovels 
made. They are also far lighter for a given strength. 

Write today for folder showing the application of Wood’s 
Mo-/yb-den-um Steel Shovels to all mining needs. 


THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio U.S.A. 


el 


Name on request 


November, 1922 
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INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP 


HE KANSAS Industrial Court has much to its 
credit. In spite of the very bitter opposition of 
organized labor against its provisions, it has so 
functioned as to bring great credit to those who have 
assisted in its’ development and enforcement and has 
been a citadel of defense against the orgy of waste and 
destruction which have been a part of industrial disturb- 
ances in other states. 
Its constitutionality is founded upon the declaration 
that 


“The transportation and production of fuel, food and cloth- 
ing is hereby determined and declared to be affected with 
the public interest and therefore subject to supervision by 
the state as herein provided, for the purpose of preserving 
the public peace, protecting the public health, preventing in- 
dustrial strife, disorder and waste, and securing regular and 
orderly conduct of the businesses directly affecting the living 
conditions of the people of this state and in the promotion of 
the general welfare.” 


It may well be questioned as to whether this law would 
work equally well in other states, in which manufactur- 
ing and mining industries predominate over the agri- 
cultural industry. However, its principles and its effect 
in actual operation may well be studied as the most 
advaneed step yet taken looking to the solution of the 
greatest problem of the nation, that strikes as a solu- 
tion of the wage question miust be terminated. 

Whether the production of food, fuel and clothing 
are so impressed with a publie use as to make their eon- 
trol by the state proper is a very important question. 
It is true that the Kansas law expressly stipulates that 
these lines of business are declared to be impressed with 
a publie use only for certain specified purposes. 

If limited to the purposes outlined there might be no 
danger in a general enactment of these provisions, but 
the declaration that any line of business, which is not a 
necessary monopoly, shall be impressed with a public 
use carries with it great danger to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. 

It much be acknowledged that the most insignificant 
commodity may in great emergencies become a public 
necessity. It. would seareely be thought advisable to 
declare the production of tungsten a public utility sim- 
ply because in the early days of the war the great scarcity 
of this metal in the face of the extraordinary war de- 
mands for its use, increased the market price of the 
‘article more than 1,000 percent. 

At that time governmental authorities were keen to 
have the government function as a price-fixing agency 
in order to limit the profits of production. The fact 
is that every searcity of any commodity leads to an 
increased price. If every searcity and high price shall 
lead to legislation declaring the production of the par- 
ticular commodity to be charged with a public use, the 


road is very short to the time when the government 
shall control all business and the reign of socialism be- 
come complete. 

The Mintne ConGRress JOURNAL hesitates to approve, 
no matter how important the purpose seems, any plan 
which in the end means socialistic control of industry ; 
and yet we recognize that property rights fade away in 
the face of publie emergency. It is the duty of states- 
men to avoid the emergency. 

As an illustration, and one of great force, we recall a 
story of the early days of Fairbanks, Alaska. 

A prominent member of the American Mining Con- 
gress had planned the development of a large mining 
property and had laid in a supply. of provisions suf- 
ficient for a year’s operation for a large force of work- 
men. ‘The early closing of the river Yukon to naviga- 
tion had eut off the only possible means by which pro- 
visions could be made available to the 15,000 popula- 
tion of the little city of Fairbanks, which had in stock 
a supply of little less than six weeks, with a seven 
months’ closed season in prospect. 

The gentleman of the mining development was a 
statesman and a philosopher. He immediately saw that 
in the face of 15,000 starving people his ownership in 
the year’s supply of provisions for his mining operation 
must yield to the public necessity. 

Being a statesman, he did not rely upon his rights 
under the Constitution and plan for the protection of 
his property by force, but immediately improvised a 
remedy for the distressing situation. The larger part 
of the population of the city of Fairbanks was quickly 
organized into pack trains and the six weeks’ supply of 
provisions was utilized in getting those who must other- 
wise face starvation over the mountains to the coast 
where provisions were available. 

It is the business of a statesmen to devise means by 
which the necessity for declaring coal to be impressed 
with the publie use shall be avoided. 


THIS WOULD FIX IT 


H KE PROBLEMS of government are relatively 
simple. All that it is necessary for Congress and 
the administration to do in order to suit the pub- 
lie elamor is: 
Pass the soldier bonus; 
Caneel the foreign debt ; 
Establish free trade; 
Substantially reduce taxation. 

That this would increase our annual national expen- 
diture several billions of dollars and decrease the govern- 
mental income a like amount is, of course, a secondary 
consideration. 
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FRUITS OF DEMORALIZATION 
Te: THE coal miners got the best of their sum- 


mer argument with the operators is known. That 

the operators, because of their defeat, have de- 
veloped that demoralization which customarily is found 
among defeated forces, is too obvious to be concealed. 
Indeed, only harm could come from any efforts at con- 
cealment. We may as well admit the known facts and 
then put the forces of the industry at work to do what 
needs to be done. 

It may be taken for granted that this demoralization 
among the operators will be turned to somebody’s ae- 
count. The men of the industry will decide who is to be 
the beneficiary of this situation. They will decide it by 
their own attitude toward their own peculiar problem. 
It is self-evident that, since there are but two active 
parties to the coal wage controversy, the direct benefit 
must accrue to either the miners or the operators—in 
the first instance. 
miners win the right to dictate their own wage sched- 
ules, the public loses directly the exact measure of the 
resulting increased price of coal. But if the operators 
retain the right to bargain, and succeed in reducing the 
labor cost of production—assuming, of course, that com- 
petition among them is still unrestrained—the direct 
benefits measured in dollars and cents goes to the con- 
sumer. 

Congress has it in its power to take advantage of 
the present demoralization among the operators and to 
foree them into a settlement of the wage question which 
will be against the interests of the industry and the pub- 
lie and commensurately in favor of the miners. But 
our public men are not thoughtless, vicious or venal. 
They are not going to take advantage of the coal indus- 
try while it is admittedly powerless to protect itself. 
Nor are they going to turn the union, which has shown 
an amazing selfishness, loose upon a defenseless people. 
Congress may make mistakes because it is badly in- 
formed But Congress is not a wanton peddling other 
people’s property and rights in exchange for any advan- 
tage to itself. 

But the coal industry cannot rely upon others to fight 
its battles. Its leaders have the sympathy of other 
business men, the public, and many public officials. To 
realize the full benefit of this friendly disposition, the 
industry must put itself in position to take care of its 
own affairs. Of far greater importance, it must develop 
a mood to discuss with absolute freedom its efforts at 
self government with these public men and the people. 

Coal operators realize—but the people do not—that 
the coal industry is confronted by problems which can- 
not be solved in a day, a month, or indeed in many 
vears. It will take far longer than a year to find the 
truths—not merely the facts—upon which a truly con- 
structive program for the industry must rest. And, 
after the truths are known and the program blocked 
out in the rough, it will take years of patient effort to 
get those concrete results toward which this country 
seems to be struggling. 

Seeing how much is ahead of it, one of the first things 
which the industry should do is to re-form its associa- 
tions and strengthen them by stating clearly the lines 
of work which they are expected to do. The principal 
work, for the next few years, should be, it would seem, 
to put the industry truly in position to know itself. 

It would then be in position to set out deliberately to 
use that newly-acquired knowledge as the foundation of 
a program which would give reasonable promise of re- 


Obviously and unavoidably, the. 
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moving the mischief about which so much complaint is 
made, 

Having thus made a start in a direction which would 
encourage the people to believe that it was sincere, the 
industry could, with good grace, lay its new purpose 
squarely before our public men and ask them to with- 
hold any effort at federal control until the industry 
could work out its own salvation. Having won their 
consent-to a sort of political moratorium—which would 
not be diffieult—the coal industry should go to work on 
its own problems and keep the public men and the public 
consistently informed of their various movements to- 
ward effective self-government. 


THE WIDE OPEN OPPORTUNITY 


HE FEDERAL COAL COMMISSION has organ- 
ized and has started to work. It is a creature of 
the law. Technically it will have to follow the 
mandates of its creator. What Congress apparently in- 
tended was that this Commission should gather up the 
fragments of information dumped on Congress and the 
Commissions in a series of bitter controversies; bring 
that information up to date; compile it all in a volum- 
inous document ; condense the volume into a brief report 
which everyone can understand; and, in the process of 
condensation, extract the truth. 

The work which the Commission is thus expected to 
do should have been done a long time ago. It could not 
easily be done because a non-partisan organization, in 
which all concerned could impose confidence, was not 
available. This Commission appears as the special 
friend of none, but as the impartial judge to consider the 
rights of all. It has a wide open opportunity to do a 
great work. Because of the thing it is trying to do, we 
favor it. Because of the men who have been appointed 
as commissioners, we have confidence in it. But, we 
realize that its future is in its own hands, only. It must 
make its own place in our history. And, its place will 
be exactly what it makes for itself. 

Its first and most difficult job will be to establish it- 
self in the confidence of the partisans. This is peculiarly 
difficult because it has no background of precedent of 
performance such as would be the case were this a new 
court. In this country, it is wholly an innovation. It is 
thrust into the center of a situation where the miners 
and operators have just concluded a violent quarrel, and 
are undecided as to whether they ought to renew it; 
where the union and non-union districts have brought 
to a climax their competitive struggles of twenty-five 
years’ standing; where, for seven years or more, pro- 
ducers and consumers have been on the opposite side of 
a bitter debate over prices; and, where the industry has 
been unable, always, to negotiate in full harmony with 
the political forces. The Commission will have to teach 
the various partisans that it will deal fairly. with each, 
but in a way to do justice to all. It must establish in the 
minds of all full confidence in itself before it can get 
that information which alone will make its findings 
valuable. Its position is most difficult because bitter 
partisans are not easily won over to a board appointed 
by one of the contestants. 

After the Federal Coal Commission has won the con- 
fidence of the industry, the political groups, and the 
public, it will have to make a decision which is most 
difficult. It will have to decide between two courses of 
action. That is, it will have to decide whether it is go- 
ing to seek the facts, or the truths of the coal industry; 
whether it is going to follow the technical letter, or the 
spirit of the law which created it. This is an awkward 
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position for anyone to have to occupy. Even so, the de- 
cision must be made. It must be explained to the public. 
And yet there is in the public mind no clear distinetion 
between the two words. This makes the position of the 
Commission most trying. 

The distinction between these two words can be drawn 
roughly this way. The outstanding mathematical 
‘*fact’’ is that 2 plus 2 equals 4. The outstanding 
‘*faet’’ of the coal industry is that if it costs the miner 
$2.00 to house and elothe his family, plus $2.00 to keep 
them well, to educate them, and to entertain them, his 
total cost of living is $4.00. This means he must have 
$4.00 to pay his expenses. If the coal operator has a cost 
of $4.00 for his coal he must get $4.00 for it, or go out 
of business so soon as his money is gone. This would 
mean that coal production would stop. 

A strict adherence to ‘‘fact’’ finding only, in connec- 
tion with the convolutions of the coal industry, must re- 
sult in findings which head toward the exact fixing of 
wage scales; the exact determination of all elements of 
cost; and the exact fixing of prices resting upon a pre- 
determined margin of profit upon a measured and pre- 
scribed capitalization of all mines. Thus, by adhering 
to a rigid fact-finding program, and to the application 
of those remedies suggested by the facts as found, we 
ean easily be forced, by logic, into rigid governmental 
control of the coal industry. 

The ‘‘truth’’ may be that the miner was extravagant, 
or careless, in spending his money. The ‘‘truth’’ may 
easily be that the operator’s cost of production rose be- 
cause he was inefficient. The ‘‘truth’’ may be that 
neither side was willing to amend its own program, but 
that each insisted that the other do all of the sacrificing. 
The ‘‘truth’’ may be that both decided to stand stub- 
bornly on their ‘‘rights,’’ and thus—although unwit- 
tingly—decided to make the public pay. Thus the 
‘‘truth’’ may easily be that the fact-found scheme de- 
vised by the Commission to make comfortable the situa- 
tion in coal would result in great discomfort to the 
buyers of coal, while leaving the ‘‘mischief’’ a perma- 
nent resident in the industry. Obviously, too great an 
adherence to fact finding, and too complete a disregard 
of the elements of truth might result definitely to the 
disadvantage of all concerned. The Federal Coal Com- 
mission must make a nice distinction as to the relative 
degree of stress to be put upon these factors. We hope 
that it may succeed. 


THE REHABILITATION OF EUROPE 


ORE THAN ten thousand bankers attended the 
recent annual convention in New York City of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

The convention was apparently staged to put over the 
New York idea. New York wants the United States to 
cancel the obligations of foreign nations and urges that 
such cancellation is necessary to the rehabilitation of 
European finances, without which Europe will be unable 
to do business with the United States. 

The Minina ConGress JOURNAL has no criticism of 
so-called ‘‘ Wall Street.’’ It believes in big business; it 
believes that large aggregations of capital are essential 
to the business prosperity of the country; but it insists 
that the Government of the United States shall not and 
ought not to cancel the indebtedness of foreign nations. 
If the bankers of New York City, or of the country, 
desire to donate the Liberty Bonds which they hold to 
any of the European countries the Minina CoNGREss 
JourRNAL has no objection, but it strenuously objects to 
the placing of this additional burden on the taxpayers 
of the United States. 
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The Liberty Bonds represent our share of the World 
War plus our loans to Europe. They represent the 
loans of individual citizens to the government. To ean- 
cel these obligations would be foolish in the extreme for 
this country, unfair to the nation’s taxpayers and benefit 
only certain New York bankers who are in position to 
make a profit out of all international transactions, 
whether going or coming. Let Wall Street forgive, or, 
if it ean induce the bankers of the country to join them, 
let the bankers forgive, but to put this additional bur- 
den of taxation on the productive enterprises of the 
United States would be to stifle business ‘and cripple 
the productive machinery of the nation. 

What Europe needs is money invested in its business 
enterprises. It matters not who owns the money so far 
as her rehabilitation is concerned. Let us invest our 
surplus capital in reproductive enterprises abroad to the 
extent that we are able to assist in the industrial rehabil- 
itation of Europe; but it little behooves this country to 
cripple her own industries for the sake of helping others. 
We must not change places with Europe, even though 
certain bankers of New York might profit thereby. 


THE.TAX EXEMPTS 


AX-EXEMPT BONDS are increasing in volume. 

Every new issue finds a ready market. They draw 

from the reservoir of liquid capital vast sums 
which otherwise would be available for industrial invest- 
ment. They cause an additional tax burden to be im- 
posed to meet interest and sinking fund requirements. 
They reduce the tax base of the country by increasing 
the volume of non-taxable wealth. They foster extrav- 
agance in the expenditure of public funds. They en- 
courage publie indebtedness beyond a sound credit basis, 
weakening the eredit of the nation. They stimulate in- 
lation and discourage retrenchment. They create 
temporary employment for labor and make insecure 
permanency of employment in industrial enterprises 
where the shortage of labor is dangerously acute. They 
exempt from taxation a class of wealthy citizens who 
wield great politieal influence without sharing directly 
the duties or responsibilities of government. They con- 
stitute an obstacle to industrial prosperity and a menacé 
to national welfare. 

Unless prompt measures are taken to prevent the con- 
tinued issuance of such securities, to curb extravagance 
in publie expenditures, to limit public indebtedness for 
unnecessary or unreasonably costly public improve- 
ments, to stem the flow of capital into non-produetive 
enterprises, and to otherwise control agencies of govern- 
ment which at present ignore economic laws in pur- 
suance of their administrative or legislative functions, 
the nation will be confronted ere long with a serious 
political and economic upheaval from this cause alone. 
Only a Constitutional amendment ean remedy this 
situation and prompt action is imperative. 

It augurs well for the taxpayers of the country that 
the Federal Administration recognizes the importance of 
the issue. The removal of the exemption whereby in- 
come from these securities will be made subject to tax 
will not deprive state and local governments of a market 
for a reasonable issue of bonds whenever publie im- 
provements are needed, but will serve to promote effi- 
cient management of the business of such governments 
and will compel sound practices in the handling of pub- 
lic funds raised in this manner. 
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THE BREADTH OF PROTECTION 


HILE AN INTERVIEW is not ordinarily 

good form in which to express editorial opinion, 

yet a conversation between a metal man in New 
York and an official of the Mining Congress furnishes 
so obvious an expression of editorial truth that it de- 
serves to be so stated. 

The metal man is an importer of metals and minera!s 
produced in foreign countries. He was expressing him- 
self in bitter opposition to the tariff ‘‘not, you under- 
stand, from the standpoint of any selfish interest, 
merely on the broad constructive policy which affects 
the country as a whole.’’ It is interesting, by the way, 
to note, how broad a person’s viewpoint can be under 
such conditions. 

‘‘How is business generally?’’ he was asked. 

‘‘Oh, you would be surprised at the change in the 
last six months. Not only up through New England, 
but through all manufacturing centers the demands for 
metal are coming in fast.”’ 

‘‘Why is this?’’ he was asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I imagine business just is 
better.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you realize,’’ he was asked, ‘‘that the reason 
business is better is because these producing centers are 
starting up again and that the reason they are starting 
up is because for the first time in four years these pro- 
ducers and manufacturers have some assurance of pro- 
tection against importations of competing products at 
ruinously low foreign cost of production ?’’ 

We do not sufficiently realize in this country the 
extent to which our individual prosperity is tied up in 
national prosperity. The average business man en- 
gaged in mass production centers his entire attention on 
his costs of raw material and production and looks to 
the business which comes to him as an inalienable right. 
We should never forget, as mining operators, that we 
can only sell our metals, our minerals and our coal to 
factories which are operating and to railroads which are 
hauling American merchandise to and from these fac- 
tories in the process of manufacture. 

When you read, as you so often will, rather con- 
temptuous lofty attacks on the principles of American 
protection, remember these basic facts. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


FRIENDLY SYMPATHETIC relation between 

employers and employes is an asset and not a 

gratuity. It is an asset to both parties—to the 
employe it brings the largest yearly income and the 
most regular employment. To the employer it brings a 
surer if not a larger profit—it brings a feeling of safety 
as to investment, and to both sides a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. 

The first resolution passed by the Cleveland Conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress is designed to 
develop these conditions wherever and whenever the hu- 
man factors involved can be brought to act together to 
the common end. 

A hasty conclusion might easily be reached that the 
first resolution of the Cleveland Convention favoring a 
wide-spread movement looking toward industrial cooper- 
ation and its last resolution declaring for the judicial 
determination of industrial disputes are inconsistent 
with each other. 

No conelusion could be further from the truth. The 
more complete the cooperation between employers and 
employes the. more persistent are the efforts of the 
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radicals to discredit and destroy the happy condition 
which prevails. 

The radicals of organized labor have prevented the 
fruition of many efforts in this direction and frequently 
have turned the good intentions of the employer who 
has faithfully and earnestly tried to establish better 
relations into an attitude of animosity because his best 
efforts have been nullified and his best intentions mis- 
represented. 

To urge repeated efforts upon both sides—to set high 
the example of successful industrial cooperation, to con- 
tinuously point out the advantage of harmonious rela- 
tions both from the standpoints of humanism and profit 
will be the aim of the Committee on Industrial Cooper- 
ation. 


If, however, all of these efforts have proved futile— 
if the urge of hate and ignorant selfishness have brought 
the contending factions to a stage of civil war, then it is 
that the provisions of the final resolution of the Cleve- 
land Convention shall be brought into action to secure 
the constitutional rights of the individual to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It might as well be said that because jails and prisons 
are necessary in the final treatment of criminals that the 
building and support of schools and churches should be 
abandoned. 

The school and the church, like the movement for in- 
dustrial cooperation, are the means by which humanity 
is brought by education and religious influence to serve 
the higher impulse of humanity. When these have en- 
tirely failed, the prison is a part of necessary discipline 
and publie protection. When Industrial Cooperation 
fails, disputes affecting the public peace, welfare and 
morals should be made subject to judicial determination. 

There is no conflict between these resolutions—the 
one is the complement of the other in the great realm 
of justice, sympathy and industrial prosperity. 


WHO ARE THE REAL CITIZENS 

HE ATTEMPTS of labor leaders, radicals, and 

professional politicians to diseredit employers, 

property owners, investors, and taxpayers by 
classifying them as ‘‘ Wall Street’’ interests, regardless 
of their residence, and by including employes, transients, 
and non-taxpayers in the term ‘‘ Home Folks,’’ irrespec- 
tive of their standing, responsibilities, or contributions 
to the welfare, progress, and government of the com- 
munity in which they live, are not as effective in in- 
fluencing an enlightened public as the propagandists 
have intended they should be. 

The publie recognizes the fact that the business of 
mining, for example, necessitates the presence of mine 
executives at the important commercial and financial 
centers. The public also knows that the great mining 
and industrial enterprises of the country have stock- 
holders located in every community and village in the 
United States, far remote from Wall Street. The public 
also knows that the executives, owners, and stockholders 
of these enterprises are representative citizens who do 
not shirk their just obligations to community or govern- 
ment. The public knows these things because these same 
owners, operators, and investors constitute a large in- 
tegral part of the public. 

Let us regard these classes in their relation to the 
whole scheme of national industrial development and 
progress, and not as independent groups with conflict- 
ing interests which must be dealt with separately. 
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THE LURE OF GOLD 

HE RETURN to gold mining in spite of the 

high price level can only be explained by the 

gambling spirit which finds most attractive sur- 
roundings in the gold mining industry. The recent dis- 
coveries of very rich gold ore in the Portland mine at 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, reported to carry values as 
high as $50 per pound in a district regarded by many as 
being worked out, will add impetus to the search for 
gold and lead to many enterprises which are not justi- 
fied by the present mining cost. Production cost as 
applied to low-grade ores running from $2 to $5 per 
ton in value have no place in the calculations where 
$50 per pound ore is concerned. 

In days gone by, the Cripple Creek district has pro- 
duced many earloads of ore, carrying values in excess of 
$10,000 per ton. The hope that such ore bodies may 
again be discovered is sure to lead to much development 
which would not be justified by the more certain dis- 
covery of low-grade ores. If gambling is to be tolerated 
no better form of gambling ean be found than that which 
leads to the production of the permanent life blood of 
trade and commeree—gold. 


CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 

IS DIFFICULT for the Mintna Congress Jour- 

NAL to distinguish contracts of employment from 

other contracts. A contract is an agreement be- 
tween competent parties for a legal consideration to do 
or not to do a particular thing. If this contract is for 
a specified term, the employer has no right to discharge, 
nor the employe to quit, until the term has expired and 
a violation by either side to the contract will render him 
liable to damages. If the contract is for a shorter period, 
the workman may quit at the end of such short period 
or the employer may discharge at the end of that period, 
and the contractual relations cease at the time of the 
quitting or the discharge. 

Under the theory of employment contracts which labor 
unionism is trying to establish, a contract of employ- 
ment becomes a continuing contract on the part of the 
employer with no binding obligation upon the employe. 
An employment contract which either side may termi- 
nate at pleasure is a contract which once terminated 
entirely concludes the relations between the parties. A 
return to work with the approval of the employer is in 
fact the making of a new eontract. 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION 


R. GOMPERS does not like what he ealls gov- 

ernment by injunction. He does not like any 

plan which interferes with his desire that organ- 
ized labor under his direction shall be greater than the 
government. The phrase ‘‘Government by injunction’’ 
is but a shrewdly devised device to mislead the public 
mind. There is no such thing as government by injune- 
tion. Even the sweeping injunction recently issued by 
the United States Federal Court at Chicago, only re- 
quires that men shall not do certain things; which they 
have no right to do, that they shall not attempt to inter- 
fere with the transportation service of the country; 
they shall not prevent milk being shipped to the babies 
of Chieago; they shall not prevent the shipment of coal 
to New York, or to other great centers where people 
suffer from cold. 


Mr. Gompers seems to believe that a member of a labor 
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organization is at perfeet liberty to interfere with others 
who desire to run the transportation systems of the 
country, and he objects very strenuously to any inter- 
ference with this alleged right. 

Government by injunction is simply an effort to pre- 
vent members of organized labor or their sympathizers 
from doing illegal acts. Any act which threatens the 
health or safety of existance of other human beings is 
an illegal act, and this only does the injunction seek to 
prevent. 


A NEW AERIAL TRANSPORTATION THEORY 


HE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN announces a 
theory developed by aviation experts that a con- 
tinuous eastward moving air current exists at an 
elevation of about seven or eight miles above the earth’s 
surface, moving at a rate of 300 miles per hour. It is 
pointed out_that an air ship reaching-this’ air current 


‘at San Francisco, moving on its own power-at.a rate of 


100 miles per hour and aided by the 300 mile per hoyr 
movement of this supposed trade wind current would 
find itself above New York in approximately eight 
hours. Mining ConGress JourNAL has been so fre- 
quently surprised by the scientific accomplishment of 
the seemingly impossible that it is not disposed to ques- 
tion this almost ineredible theory of the Scientific Ameri- 
can. But this accomplishment would be but an aggrava- 
tion unless the passenger could return with comparable 
celerity. The curious mind naturally inquires how this 
is to be done. Even though this eurrent might be fol- 
lowed entirely. around the world it would take at least 
twenty-four hours to again reach San Francisco. Is it 
not possible that an elevation may be reached above the 
moving air covering of the earth where an airship may 
remain stationary, uninfluenced by the earth movement, 
to which point the west to east movement of the earth 
would bring San Franeiseo under the fixed point in 
approximately three hours so that the aviator might _via 
the seven mile elevation. current reach New York from 
San Francisco in eight hours and by rising above the 
influenee of the earth’s movement in three hours could 
again deseend at San Franeiseo. Fine. Let the seien- 
tifie aviator proceed. 


SERVING THE MAJORITY 


T IS A MATTER of great regret that the aetivities 

of the American Mining Congress with reference to 

a protective tariff on minerals has eaused the with- 
drawal of a few of its old time friends whose sympathy 
and support have been so greatly appreciated in the 
past. The American Mining Congress has tried to repre- 
sent the best thought of those who make up the great 
maority directly: interested in the mining industry. 
It has always stood for the producer as against the 
manufacturer of'mineral products. Its mission has been 
to bring about the largest production of mineral con- 
sistent with market» demands and it has always hoped 
that none should:become disgruntled when on one sub- 
ject they find themselves in the minority and not in 
sympathy with the wishes of the majority. 

Hlowever, we shall hope that those who now feel dis- 
satisfied with our efforts will, as time goes on and changes 
in industrial situations come about, appreciate the 
fact that we have responded to the best thought of the 
majority, and whether they agree or not, will certainly 
respect the organization which, having adopted a certain 
course. carries out its plans effectually. 
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Sidney ‘fennings 


President, American Mining Congress 
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TANGIBLE RESULTS ATTAINED AT CONVENTION 


Annual Meeting of Mining Congress Sees Launching of Movement for Industrial 
Harmony—Taz and Standardization Conferences Cover Strenuous Programs— 


expositions possess an attraction 

for superlatives. The tendency in 
discription of these events generally is 
to fall into the “greatest show on earth” 
style. Although not especially commend- 
able, this might be pardoned in its use 
in connection with an “after the ball is 
over” story of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention and National Exposition of 
Mines and Mine Equipment of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress at Cleveland, Oc- 
tober 9-14. But it is sufficient to pin 
the story of this gathering of mining 
men from all corners of the country upon 
this one cold fact—the foundation was 
laid for a stretch of progress which the 
mining industry may achieve during the 
coming year. 


Gon OF CONVENTIONS and 


OPPORTUNITY FOR COMPARISON 


There was no necessity for creation of 
issues that might furnish material for 
discussions—the mining industry at this 
time is faced by obvious problems of mag- 
nitude that demand attention. 

The most brilliant minds of the indus- 
try might conceive glittering solutions to 
these problems out in the distant 
stretches, but without an opportunity for 
comparison and discussion of these 
thoughts, the industry would be shackled 
so far as working its way through ob- 
stacles and economic hazes is concerned. 

The convention grappled with several 
major issues, any one of which might 
well have formed the sole object of dis- 
cussion. Only the organization of the 
American Mining Congress, by which 
these discussions are before various divi- 
sions throughout the entire year, makes 
it possible to bring these matters suc- 
cessfully before an annual convention in 
the aggregate. 

That each issue had been carefully 
considered by those parts of the organi- 
zation most directed concerned during 
the months preceding the convention is 
shown by the smoothness and directness 
of action characterizing 
discussions on the floor at 


Valuable Interchanges of Opinion 


Cleveland. So well had each subject been 
analyzed and so clearly were these analy- 
ses presented to the delegates, that it was 
possible to apply all efforts to actual de- 
termination of policy, with a mass of pre- 
liminary work thus being eliminated. 

Most notable, perhaps, of the conven- 
tion’s accomplishments was the step it 
took toward introduction into industrial 
relations of what may best be termed a 
“practical idealism.” Progress along a 
channel such as this, finding its path un- 
guided by precedent, must of necessity 
be comparatively slow and stretched over 
such a space of time as to breed im- 
patience within the more eager of those 
who seek emilination of friction in indus- 
trial operations. Even the 
progress is noteworthy. 

That an organization holding the scope 
possessed by the American Mining Con- 
gress, representing the employers of 
more than a million men, should display 
the courage to devote itself to explora- 
tion of so new a field is notable; that 
such an organization should within a 
period of short months establish itself 
firmly in this direction is remarkable. 
Men who long have made a study of this 
situation addressed the convention, dili- 
gent thought was applied to the subject 


smallest 


by delegates, and now the in- 
dustrial world generally knows 
that within its realm a new de- 
termination for its welfare is 
being exer- 
cised. 

Of longer 


standing, and 
therefore char- 


acterized by greater tangibility, is the 
standardization movement which com- 
manded a major portion of the con- 
vention’s activity. Progress in the cam- 
paign for a reduction -of production 
costs is evident. Reports of committees 
showed the benefit of additional study 
during the past year and a continued 
approach to the point where every pos- 
sible efficiency will be harnessed. 
A WASTE OF BREATH 

Mere declarations that this or that 
action on the part of the national gov- 
ernment is in error might just as well 
be breathed into a vacuum. Earnest con- 
sideration must be applied to criticism if 
it is to be of value as a remedial fac- 
tor. Proceeding along this theory, the 
convention struck deeply into the ques- 
tion of the burden of national taxation, 
drawing upon a store of information de- 
veloped during the year by the organiza- 
tion’s tax division for guidance in arriv- 
ing at its declaration of policy. 

To say that governmental expenditures 
must be held to a minimum if the 
amount of taxes levied by the federal 
government is to be halted in its aseent 
toward the sky is to pour out a platitude. 
But platitudes are not to be despised, and 
it is only by a constant laying of em- 
phasis upon the necessity for govern- 
mental economy that words will gain the 
force necessary to control actions. 

Furnishing material for the general 
sessions, though quite distinctly apart 
from the convention proper, three con- 
ferences provided opportunities for de- 
tailed consideration by delegates whose 
interests lay especially in the realms of 
standardization, taxation, and develop- 
ment of the oil shale industry. Reports 
from chairmen of committees that have 
been closely applied to the more intimate 
phases of these studies were presented 
before these conferences, later to be 
molded into the more definite forms of 
resolutions laid before 
and adopted by the 
convention. 

One of the most in- 
teresting features. con- 
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nected with the convention was the 
interest centered in the oil shale con- 
ference. One-year having passed since 
the last conference was held, bringing 
the country that much closer to the point 
when its petroleum reserves will be ex- 
hausted, an intensity of effort on the 
part of those interested in this infant 
industry was evident. The latest de- 
velopments in scientific research in the 
extraction and more advanced processes 
of preparing shale oils for the market 
were placed before the conference. The 
economic factors upon which growth of 
the industry plainly are dependent also 
held a prominent place upon the program 
of the conference. 

The convention also devoted a meas- 
ure of its time to a justified apprehen- 
sion of the continued tendency on the 
part of the government to indulge in 
paternalism in its relations with indus- 
try. In the general atmosphere was 
found the feeling that a shifting of this 
course to one bordered by sounder prin- 
ciples will automatically wipe out uncer- 
tainties and misunderstandings. Discus- 
sion of a subject of this breadth must of 
necessity be gauged in generalities, and 
it is no reflection upon the doctrine for 
presentation that it does not enter into 
a more concrete presentation. The reso- 
lution adopted on this subject stands 
more in the light of a warning than that 
of a remedy, holding the position of a 
marker to be heeded by the nation’s 
legislators whenever discussion within 
their halls turn to things industrial. 

Labor, being an industrial vital, mag- 
netized much of the convention’s atten- 
tion. The discussion was divided between 
a study of effect of strikes and lockouts 
in diminishing production and efforts to 
account for and remedy the existing 
labor shortage in the metal mining field 
of the west. 


New TARIFF DISCUSSED 


Discussion of the new tariff in its 
effect upon the mining industry steered 
far away from the character of a “post 
mortem” striking immediately into an 
effort to foresee and take advantage of 
every benefit brought to the industry by 
the measure. President Harding’s rul- 
ing on administration of the flexible 
tariff provision was announced at the 
convention general session devoted to the 
tariff and the analysis of this provision 
by William S. Culbertson, vice chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission 
added weight and interest upon the dis- 
cussion. 

Sufficient time elapsed between the end 
of the open strife in the coal industry 
and the opening of the convention to per- 
mit speakers to obtain an abstract view 
of the situation tending to give clarity to 


the work of those sessions devoted to 
discussion of the coal industry’s prob- 
lems. Intriguing details found little 
place; clear perspectives were the order. 

Representatives of the metal mining 
industry came to Cleveland bearing the 
fruits of meetings held during the sum- 
mer when the initial and perfecting steps 
of organiation of the western and south- 
ern divisions of the American Mining 
Congress were taken. These prepara- 
tory discussions demonstrated their 
value when the close of the convention 
showed the prevalence of a new degree 
of understanding. 

The convention and exposition were 
held in the new Public Auditorium, a 
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massive structure recently completed by 
the City of Cleveland, standing as the 
finest building of its type in the United 
States. The main arena or ground floor 
of the great building presented a stretch 
of space 247 feet long and 127 feet wide 
without obstruction. It was on this floor 
and in the machinery hall below, hold- 
ing the same general proportions, that 
the exposition of mines and mining 
equipment was held. The 200 booths in 
which the individual exhibits were dis- 
played were artistically arranged to 
blend with the permanent decorations of 
the hall, the soft shade of gray mingled 
with blue and high lights of gold form- 
ing a perfect setting. 


BRISKLY MOVING PROGRAM AT CLEVELAND 


Week Packed With Interesting Sessions—Vital Issues Discussed by 
Authorities—-Wide Range of Subjects Covered By Speakers—Flavor 
of Entertainment Features Provided 


HE Twenty-Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Mining Con- 
gress hummed with activity from 


the convening of the first session through 
to the final day. 


Although a preliminary meeting of the 
tax conference was held on the afternoon 
of October 9, the convention proper did 
not open until the evening of that day, 
when the huge Public Auditorium was 
thrown open to delegates and the general 
public. 


Invited guests, speakers and members 
of the staff of the Mining Congress occu- 
pied seats on the broad-spread stage as 
the first general session was called to 
order. In the balconies banked high 
around the walls of the auditorium was 
seated a crowd estimated conservatively 
as numbering five thousand. 


On the main arena floor stretching out 
in front of the stage, long lanes of ex- 
hibit booths stood ready for inspection 
by the throng, with a hundred displays 
of the heavier machinery located on the 
machinery floor below. 


Richard F. Grant, of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, presided at the opening 
session. After outlining the vital part 
which the mining industry plays in the 
national order of activity, Mr. Grant in- 
troduced Newton D. Baker, president of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
former Secretary of War, who delivered 
an address of welcome to the delegates. 
He made a strong plea for harmony in 
relationship between the elements of in- 
dustry, thus sounding the note which was 
to be carried through the entire conven- 
tion. 

This theme of industrial relationship 
formed the high light in the letter from 
President Harding read at this session. 


A program of vocal numbers pre- 
sented rounded out the evening. 

The second session was held Tuesday 
morning, October 10, with W. R. Wood- 
ford, president, Rail and River Coal 
Company, Cleveland, presiding. James 
F. Callbreath, secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, outlined the work ac- 
complished by the Organization, its plans 
for the future, and some of the problems 
confronting the convention. Carmi A. 
Thompson, Tod-Stambaugh Company, 
Cleveland, discussed mine taxation and 
employes’ wages. H. W. Seaman, Chi- 
cago, a director of the Mining Congress, 
analyzed the issues with which the gold 
mining industry is concerned. Mr. Wood- 
ford reviewed mining conditions gener- 
ally in opening the session. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DISCUSSED 


The third general session was called 
on Tuesday evening, with industrial re- 
lations standing as the main topic of 
discussion. For the first time in the his- 
tory of industry, men who have been 
making a close study of these relation- 
ships for many years with a view to 
elimination of friction were able to pre- 
sent their views at a session of a major 
industry’s convention. Prominent among 
the speakers on this subject were W. A. 
Grieves, of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Arthur Young, 
vice-president of the International Har- 
vester Company. 

The national oil shale conference 
opened the first of its sessions Tuesday 
afternoon, Dr. Victor C. Alderson pre- 
siding. Committee reports were pre- 
sented to the conference and papers of 
high technical and economic interest to 
the delegates were presented by several! 
authorities. The work of this conferen:c 
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was concluded the following day, being 
capped by the framing of a resolution 
presented to and adopted by the conven- 
tion in which intensified research into 
shale problems by the government was 
urged, bearing also a warning against 
fake shale promotion schemes. 

The standardization conference also 
opened on Tuesday, with Colonel W. R. 
Roberts, national chairman of the stand- 
ardization branch, presiding. The con- 
ference was continued on Thursday, when 
standardization was made the subject of 
discussion at the fifth general session of 
the convention, completion of considera- 
tion of reports being accomplished at 
that time, and a resolution, accepted by 
the convention being framed. 


ADDITIONAL TAX SESSIONS 


The tax conference continued its ses- 
sions during these days, hearing repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and others point out the com- 
plicated points of tax administration 
and outline other features connected with 
these vital deliberations. 

The fourth general session, held Wed- 
nesday morning, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the coal industry’s problems, 
Michael Gallagher, president of the Pitts- 


burgh Vein Coal Operators’ Association, 
presiding. The meeting was addressed 
by J. G. Bradley, former president of 
the National Coal Association; Charles 
E. Maurer, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress for the State of 
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OFFICERS 
President—Sidney J. Jennings, 
New York. 
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Members of Board of Directors— 
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Jennings, Daniel B. Wentz, Denver, 
Colo.; Robert Linton, New York. 
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Ohio, and James A. Emery, of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
whose address had industrial relations 


as its topic. 


The annual meeting of members of 
the Mining Congress was held in the 
convention hall on Wednesday night. The 
exhibitors’ smoker was staged later in 
the evening. 


Addresses by W. S. Culbertson, vice- 
chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
and Judge John H. Crawford, of Kan- 
sas, featured the general session on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Culbertson’s ad- 
dress. was of special importance because 
it carried first public announcement of 
President Harding’s order relative to ad- 
ministration of the new tariff law. Judge 
Crawford discussed the operation of the 
Kansas Industrial Court and the ques- 
tion of industrial relations in general. 

The final general session was held 
Friday morning, when the business of 
the convention was brought to a conclu- 
sion, twenty resolutions having previ- 
ously been received from the resolutions 
committee and adopted by the conven- 
tion. It was at this session that the re- 
sult of the election of officers for the 
coming year was announced, as well as 
the fact that the next convention would 
be held in Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. A. O'Reilly, vice-president, Irving 
National Bank, New York, addressed the 
Friday morning session, his topic being 
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“Is America Living Up to Its Responsi- 
ilities?” “Mr, O°Reilly’s address swung 
argund the oft-repeated plaint of those 
who. criticize without possessing knowl- 
edbe—Why.. don’t they do something?” 
The speaker concluded with these words: 
“Our commercial credits are still being 
extended. and will continue to be. We 
are doing things. Weare doing things 
that count,: and, when you meet, my 
friends, some one who says, ‘Why don’t 
they do something’ treat him at least not 
with the greatest of politeness.” 

Herbert Wilson Smith, chief, tariff di- 
vision of the American Mining Congress, 
addressed the session, his subject being 
“A’’Protective Tariff for the Mineral In- 
dustry,” and F. W. Fenn, of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber: of Com- 
merce, spoke on the “Importance of 
Motorized Transportation to Efficient 
Mining.” 

@n Friday night, the convention was 
officially brought to a close with the 
silver anniversary banquet at the Hotel 
Hollenden. Richard F. Grant, chairman 
of the general arrangements committee 
of Cleveland business men, was toast- 
master. Among the speakers was Elisha 
J. ‘Lee, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, who declared that railroad 
labor must surrender the right to strike 
if the railway situation is to be stabilized 
and “the rights of the people to unin- 
terrupted transportation service are to 
be permanently secured.” Judge Ira E. 
Robinson, formerly on the Supreme 
Court bench of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, now War Minerals Relief Commis- 
sioner under Secretary of the Interior 
Fall, discussed the relationship of the 
government to the individual, declaring 
that any tendency toward paternalism 
stands in effect as an approach in de- 
gree toward communism. 

Entertainment features and informal 
luncheons were given many places 
throughout the program of the week’s 
activities. 


PRESIDENT LORING NOT 
ABLE TO ATTEND 

\ 7ILLIAM J. LORING, president of 

the American Mining Congress for 
two terms, extending over the same num- 
bert of years, was unable to attend the 
convention, his appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of California as a member of the 
investigating committee in the Argonaut 
disaster monopolizing his attention at 
the time. The following message from 
Mr. Loring was read: 

“T am unable to express my deep dis- 
appointment at my inability to attend the 
twenty-fifth annual session of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, of which I have the 
honor to be president. I had planned to 
continue the devotion of my every energy 
to this work, but my appointment by the 
Governor of California upon the investi- 
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gating committee in the Argonaut dis- 
aster makes it my plain duty to remain 
here and serve the mining industry. 

“In the formulation of recommenda- 
tions for the prevention of similar dis- 
asters, I am hopeful that I may accom- 
plish something of lasting benefit to the 
industry’ even greater than anything 
which. might result from my presence in 
Clevétand. 

“Please accept my sincere best wishes 
for an eventful and successful session.” 


President Harding Declares 
Industry Must Heed 
Human Element 


HE VITAL necessity with which 
American industry is faced, de- 
manding that efforts be made to in- 
sure harmony in industrial relations, 
was placed by President Harding before 
the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress. In choosing 
this subject to carry the strength of his 
message to the assembled delegates, the 
President expressed his views along lines 
of thought pervading the convention. 

The President’s communication was 
read at the opening of the convention. 
The text follows: 

“Just a word to confirm my personal 
statement to you, of my regret that it is 
not possible for me to accept the invita- 
tion to attend the American Mining Con- 
gress and National Exposition of Mines 
and Mine Equipment. 

“IT do not need to add anything to what 
I have already said to you about my in- 
terest in this gathering. The American 
Mining Congress has for many years 
maintained a leadership in behalf of wise 
policies in dealing with our national min- 
eral welfare, and I am sure that the 
forthcoming convention will continue to 
maintain that attitude. All the world, 
nowadays, is heard crying out for sup- 
plies of raw materials for its commerce 
and industries. 

“The riches of our American soil have 
been drawn up in this connection, with a 
liberality that verges on prodigality, and 
still the demand is for more and yet 
more. Our problem of wise liberality 
tempered by a proper purpose of con- 
serving these great resources should al- 
It is not desirable 
that we should be either extravagant on 
one side or niggardly on the other. 

“Above all, it is vitally necessary that 
if we are to make the most of our rich 


ways be in our mind. 


endowment in this realm we must seek to 
develop it with a full regard for the 
human interests involved. 

“Our natural resources will not in the 
end have served us their greater purpose 
if we find that in their development we 
have exploited the great army of hu- 
manity which is dependent upon these in- 
dustries.” 
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HOOVER OUTLINES ILLS 
COAL INDUSTRY 
G of Commerce Hoover 


OF 


offered a preface to the weeks 

and months of the immediate fu- 
ture during which the coal industry will 
constantly be under the glare of close 
analysis when.he outlined in a telegram 
to the Gleveland convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress the reasons for 
“the most far-reaching instability in our 
bituminous industry.” He cited these 
reasons: 

1. Chronically insufficient transpor- 
tation at critical times and the lack of 
storage. 

2. .Over-extension of capacity. 

3. Variations in employment, of 100 
to 300 days a year. 

4. Consequent variation 
from feast.to famine. 

5. Excessive numbers of mines and 
workers. 

Existence of these conditions presents 
a challenge to “the intelligence and cour- 
age of the mining industry” to find solu- 
tions, he declared, at the same time ask- 
ing the mining congress to help the gov- 
ernment through cooperation with the 
President’s fact-finding commission. The 
congress pledged its aid in this respect 
through an adopted resolution which 
provided for appointment of a commit- 
tee to work along these lines. 

“This situation is the fault of neither 
the operators nor the workers,” declared 
Secretary Hoover in his communication, 
which was read before a general session 
of the convention. “It is the final re- 
sult of forces that have been accumulat- 
ing for years and have now reached the 
point where they constitute a danger to 
our social as well as economic welfare. 

“They arise to a considerable degree 
from the indirect effect of the govern- 
ment’s regulation of business and rail- 
ways, chronically insufficient transporta- 
tion at critical times and the lack of 
storage. 

“The overexpansion of capacity, the 
irregular operation of the mines, the ex- 
cessive numbers of mines and workers, 
both intermittently employed, the varia- 
tion in annual employment of 100 to 300 
days a year in different districts, fol- 
lowed by necessary demands for daily 
earnings that will constitute an annual 
living wage, variation of profits from 
feast to famine—all these are unique in 
our bituminous industry.” 

Compliance with Secretary Hoover’s 
request was embodied by the convention 
in a unanimously adopted resolution 
pledging cooperation and authorizing 
appointment of a committee to represent 
the organization in pursuing this course 
The body of the resolution was devoted 
to a statement of recognition of exist- 
ing conditions and the far-reaching ef- 
fect they exert upon the country. 
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VALIANT MOVE MADE FOR INDUSTRIAL HARMONY 


First Step Taken in Campaign to Bring Employer and Workman Into Cooperation— 
Mining Congress Convention Initiates Action in Spirit of Practical Idealism— 
Permanent Division Organized for Educational Work 


made by a major industrial organi- 

zation in this country for the pur- 
pose of securing a greater degree of har- 
mony in industrial relations between em- 
ployer and workman was accomplished 
by the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the American Mining Congress. Spe- 
cifically, this effort was embodied in final 
organization of the newly-created Indus- 
trial Relations Division of the congress: 
broadly, it took the form of the first 
move in an educative campaign that is 
to be carried on with determination by 
the organization. 

Having thus been brought to the at- 
tention of, and thoroughly discussed by, 
a national gathering of representatives 
of an industry employing a million and 
a half men, the movement has received 
an impetus which promises to carry it 
even beyond possibilities being fore- 
casted by its most optimistic sponsors. 
A long and intensive educational cam- 
paign will have to be used if the work 
is to be successful, and this fact is 
destined to make progress appear rather 
slow at times. If, however, the spirit in 
which the Cleveland convention moved 
lends its force to this campaign a steady 
advance will be made. 


[mem of the first effort to be 


NECESSITY For CHANGE 


Speakers told the convention of the 
necessity for a radical change in the 
present trend if the factors involved in 
operations of industry are to avoid the 
crash of public opinion brought down 
upon their heads by chaotic condition 
certain to follow intolerancies. 

President Harding, in his message to 
the convention, read at the opening ses- 
sion, pointed out this necessity for recog- 
nition of the Duman element. “Above 


all,” the President declared, “it is vitally 
necessary that if we are to make the 


most of our rich endowment in this 
realm we must seek to develop it with 
a full regard for the human interests 
involved. Our natural resources will not 
in the end have served us their greatest 
purpose if we are to find that in their 
development we have exploited the great 
army of humanity which is dependent 
upon these industries.” 

Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, now president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, in delivering the 
address of welcome to the delegates at 
the opening session of the convention, 
stressed the necessity for a cooperative 
effort to inspire an increased confidence 
to be exercised by the elements engaged 
in industrial operations. . 

“There rests upon a great industry 
like this,’ Mr. Baker declared, “not 
merely upon the operator but also upon 
the operative, for in this responsibility 
they are inseparable partners—there 
rests upon the shoulders of those en- 
gaged in the mining industry an obliga- 
tion to the country of which they are 
common citizens that they shall devote 
themselves to the devising of a spirit of 
cooperation which will bear fruit in ar- 
rangements of concord and bring to this 
industry that sort of justice and pros- 
perity for all engaged in it out of which 
regulations automatically will grow and 
be enforced.” 

Only one thing remains to be added by 
the mining industry to the gifts its in- 
genuity and resourcefulness already 
have passed on to civilization, Mr. Baker 
declared, and that is “the stability, the 
certainty, the endurance that will come 
from our adding the same perfection of 
beauty and justice to the personal rela- 
tions involved that we have already 
achieved in building up the mechanical 
side of industry.” 

Driving through the entire discussion 
of this subject at the convention was 
the conviction that this is the precise 
time for capitalization of experience al- 


ready gained by individual companies 


which have been operating their plants 
by application of this principle within 
their particular spheres. Representa- 
tives of firms having made notable prog- 
ress in this direction were present to tell 
the delegates the methods adopted and 
the results achieved. 

W. A. Grieves, newly-elected chairman 
of the recently-organized Division of In- 
dustrial Cooperation of the American 
Mining Congress, outlined the remark- 
able success attending the efforts for in- 
dustrial cooperation carried on by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, of which he is vice-president. 

DETERMINATION IS EMPHASIZED 

Declaring that the Mining Congress 
was determined to apply itself with 
energy to this campaign, Mr. Grieves 
emphasized the point that the movement 
is not tinged with impractical idealism. 
“It is a dollars and cents proposition,” 
he stated. 


“It is a good business proposition. 
The best business is the best humanity 
and vice versa. 

“We are prone to overlook the per- 
fectly obvious, and the obvious in this 
regard is the necessity of recognizing 
fully the human element. Operators 
should take the lead in educating their 
men to the principles of mutual depen- 
dence. The relationship must be one of 
inter-dependence and all elements must 
be awakened to this fact. 

“There is no antagonism to unions. 
Unions have their place in the industria] 
scheme. The necessity of unions was 
brought about by the fact that industry 
has been lax to a large extent in recog- 
nizing the value of education as applied 
to industrial cooperation. Cooperation 
is as much a part of a day’s work as any 
other element of industrial operation. 


“There is no panacea which can be ap- 
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plied generally. There are no two 
methods of industrial cooperation. Each 


individual operation carries its own dis- 
tinctive conditions and must establish 
intimate personal contact between em- 
ployer and workmen. 

“Many of your operators already have 
successfully applied this principle to 
your industrial activities and it remains 
only for a thorough educative campaign 
to accomplish similar results on a 
broad scale.” 


Arthur Young, of the International 
Harvester Company, described at 
length the plan.of industrial coopera- 
tion adopted by that organization, 
which, while primarily a manufactur- 
ing concern, owns iron mines, coal 
mines, blast furnaces and steel mills. 

Mr. Young,- who is manager of his 
company’s industrial relations work, 
outlined features of its plan to the 
delegates as follows: 


SUCCESSFUL PLAN EXPLAINED 


First. An employes’ benefit associa- 
tion, whereby, through the payment of 
a small sum weekly—a maximum of 48 
cents per week—the employe is pro- 
tected against loss of earning power 
through sickness or accidents, and his 
family benefits slightly in case of his 
death. The Harvester Company do- 
nates $50,000 a year towards the up- 
keep of that association and assumes all 
the overhead. 

Second, a pension plan, whereby, at 
the completion of a certain age and 
service requirements, a fairly generous 
pension is provided, a maximum of 
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$2,100 a year based on 1% percent of 
the earnings over a ten-year period or 
ten years’ service. 

Third, a compensation or stock owner- 
ship plan, which provided that after 7 
percent on the invested capital is set 
aside as a fair return to capital, the 
balance of the surplus earnings is di- 
vided between stockholders of the busi- 
ness and the employes, the stockholders 
receiving 40 percent and the employe 
group 60 percent. Of that 60 percent, 
two thirds goes to the employes and one 
third to the managerial group. 

Fourth, the industrial council plan 
which assures participation by the em- 
ployes through their representatives 
with the management on an absolute 
fifty-fifty basis in the discussion and 
shaping of all of the policies of the com- 
pany or matters of mutual interest. 

The heart and core of this plan is a 
“works council” in each of the twenty- 
four plans of the International Har- 
vester Company. This council is com- 
posed of a number of employe represen- 
tatives elected by secret ballot of the 
employes. This plan provides for the 
recall of employe representatives by a 
majority petition or an election. It 
safe-guards their freedom of action as 
representatives by an ironclad guaran- 
tee. If at any time an employe repre- 
sentative alleges discrimination in the 
matter of his employment because of his 
acts as ‘representative, he may appeal 
directly to the president of the company 
and if he is not satisfied with the presi- 
dent’s settlement of the matter he is 
then assured of arbitration before a dis- 
interested non-partisan arbitrator and 
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the ruling of the arbitrator in such 
cases would be binding. 
REPRESENTATIVES ARE NAMED 

The plan provides that the manage- 
ment shall name a number of represen- 
tatives on the works council not greater 
than the total elected employe represen- 
tatives. Management representatives are 
chosen from the local management group, 
usually the superintendent, assistant, 
master mechanic, auditor, and so on. 
The fifty-fifty participation in power in 
the works council is guaranteed by 
means of a panel vote; that is, in formal 
voting, a majority of the employe repre- 
sentatives determines the action of their 
side as a whole and they cast one ballot 
for their side, and similarly a majority 
of the management representatives de- 
termines the action of their side and 
their unit vote is equal exactly to the 
employe representatives’ vote, no matter 
what the numerical strength of the two 
sides may be. 

It is frankly the function of the coun- 
cil to shape the policy of the company in 
all matters of mutual interest, including 
wages, hours, working conditions and the 
usual controversial matters, as well as 
health, safety and accident prevention 
and all of the so-called non-controversial 
matters. 

Mr. Young brought out most forcibly 
by numerous examples the thoroughness 
of the employes’ desires to cooperate 
with management. He declared that in 


three and’ one-half years of experience, 
with twenty-four works councils meet- 
ing regularly once a month and many 
times in special sessions, participating 
on a fifty-fifty basis in determination of 
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policies of the company, only five ap- 
peals have been taken to the president 
out of the thousands of propositions that 
have come before those councils. Settle- 
ments have been made within the local 
works councils in all but these five cases. 

Through that system men and man- 
agement have been drawn closer together 
and that is really the great thing we 
have seen in this works council plan— 
our plan of industrial representation. It 
gives a medium of meeting employes or 
their representatives face to face for 
frank discussion relationship. 

Progress of the discussion enabled the 
convention to become familiar in a more 
intimate degree with the operations of 
the plan adopted by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company which embodies a great 
example for application of this work to 
elements of the mining industry. This 
system, known as the “Rockefeller plan,” 
has been adopted in varying degree by 
a large number of mining companies and 
organizations in other lines of industry, 
including the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
the International Harvester Company 
and others. Its principles were out- 
lined by Mr. Weitzel in charge of this 
work at the properties of fhe Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

FOREMAN IN KEy POSITION 

Mr. Weitzel placed the foreman in the 
position of being the most important fac- 
tor in development of a successful indus- 
trial cooperation plan. 

“The foreman passes upon matters 
which do not come to the attention of the 
superintendent and higher executives,” 
declared Mr. Weitzel in pointing out the 
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strategic importance of the individual 
who occupies this key position. 

“The foreman is the Anyone 
who wants to start a plan of represen- 
tation among the employes must not for- 
get either the foreman or the superin- 
tendent. They must occupy a position in 
line before the effort can assume a wider 
spread, since they occupy the point of 
contact. 

“An industrial representation plan 
does not have a chance in the world un- 
less interpretations of the company’s 
policy pass through to the men and the 
men’s views are furnished with a chan- 
nel of communication to the company. It 
is this inter-communication that fur- 
nishes the material for construction of 
a common plane upon which the two in- 
dustrial elements can meet. Realization 
of this fact emphasizes the importance 
of the foreman in this plan, since it is 
through him that these exchanges must 
pass. 


boss. 


“We have found that by giving re- 
sponsibility to employes they accept it 
and work the matter out satisfactorily.” 

Mr. Weitzel stressed the point which 
previously had been emphasized by Mr. 
Young—that employes display a fairness 
in the determination of their relations 


with the management under this sys- 
tem. 
Superficial thought might feel that 


nothing in common exists between a dis- 
cussion of industrial cooperation and 
points developed in an address having 
for its subject the operation of a com- 
pulsory arbitration court. That the two 
movements do possess a common factor 
is demonstrated, however, by an analysis 
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of the address made before the conven- 
tion by Judge Crawford, of the Kansas 
Industrial Court. Efforts of this tri- 
bunal, it was shown, have developed the 
fact that the existing antagonism found 
in industrial circles cannot continue 
without inviting dangerous conditions, 
the outcome of which is beyond forecast. 
This fact, developed by the cold scrutiny 
of a court’s administration, emphasizes 
the necessity for a harmonization that 
will be sound and thorough because of 
it rests upon a permanent ground work 
built up by educative measures. 


STRIKES HOLD MENACE 

Judge Crawford said, in part: 

“A continual series of strikes to settle 
labor disputes not only is costly and re- 
sults in widespread suffering and cessa- 
tion of industry and even the loss of 
human lives, but greater than all these 
it is creating a class hatred that, if al- 
lowed to exist and grow in this country, 
is dangerous for government and civili- 
zation. The present method of settling 
our labor disputes, of finding them out 
as we do, just means in the not far dis- 
tant future, if we keep it up, that this 
coutry will be in a civil war. The Kansas 
Industrial Court law has been successful. 
In the big coal strike we have just gone 
through the Industrial Court made it 
possible in the Pittsburgh field for 2,300 
union miners to go back to work and pro- 
duce what coal the State of Kansas 
needed and today with their contract 
signed a 100 percent union district. 
There isn’t a miner there but what knows 
if he wants to work he can go to work 
unmolested and unafraid because we re- 
stored civil government in that country.” 


HOLLENDEN HOTEL, CLEVELAND, OHIO, OCTOBER 13, 1922 
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ADVOCATES MEASURES TO PREVENT TIE-UPS 


Charles E. Maurer, Addressing Cleveland Convention, Urges Regu- 
lation Of Strikes Rather Than of Industry—Predicts New Coal 
Strike Unless Conditions Change , 


DVOCATING the regulation of 
Ae strike instead of the coal oper- 

ators as a means of preventing 
continued interference, more legislation 
and recurring 
industrial tie- 
ups, Charles E. 
Maurer de- 
clared in an 
address before 
the general ses- 
sions of the 
Mining Con- 
gress conven- 
tion, that un- 
less strenuous 
steps are taken 
by the indus- 
try before next 
April 1, there 
will be a repe- 
tition of the 
strike troubles that disturbed the United 
States last spring. One of the chief 
underlying causes of all the legisla- 
tion, all the interference and all the 
evils that beset the coal operators is the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
the propensity of its members to strike, 
under the direction of John Lewis, 
according to Mr. Maurer. 


C. E. Maurer 


ARE HELD RESPONSIBLE 

“And you are held responsible for it in 
Washington,” he said. “Now why not as 
business men get before the responsible 
men in Congress and make them realize 
that the thing that is responsible for 
these conditions must first be removed, 
and we won’t need any commissions in 
Washington to look after our affairs. 
This is the cause! You would have had 
no clamor today if it wasn’t for the fact 
that John Lewis called the miners out, 
and think of the damnable position he 
took all the way through! Never in the 
history of the United Mine Workers have 
I seen a strike last where the public de- 
manded coal, that the International presi- 
dent didn’t cali his policy committee to- 
gether and tell the operators that desired 
to work, ‘There is a scale of wages, go to 
work if you want to.’ 

“But John Lewis didn’t do it. There 
was never a time from the first day of 
April until the time that the so-called 
contract was signed in Cleveland that 
John Lewis could not have called. his 
policy committee together and relieved 
the situation so far as coal was con- 
cerned, by doing what other national or- 
ganizations have done. Mr. Lewis is sit- 
ing over here, he knew what they did in 
1910 when they didn’t agree at Cin- 


cinnati—they formulated a_ scale of 
wages. The men went to work. In 1906 
when we didn’t agree under John Mitchell, 
the policy committee was called together 
and a scale of wages was formulated and 
we went to work. But not so with John 
Lewis! John Lewis was determined that 
he would show the people of the United 
States that he was the high mogul that 
controlled their destinies.” 

Failure of the United Mine Workers 
to keep their agreement and carry out 
their contract at various times since 
1916 in each instance resulted in a 
great clamor for legislation to control 
the mines, Mr. Maurer said. The old 
interstate agreement in the central com- 
petitive field, formed in 1898 was effec- 
tive until 1916 and both labor and oper- 
ators took pride in the fact that their 
contracts were always carried out. There 
has been trouble since 1916, he declared, 
with revision of contracts, broken con- 
tracts and strikes, each dissention lead- 
ing to demands for legislation. 

“In 1919 all kinds of bills were intro- 
duced in Congress,” the speaker said. 
“But the minute the mines started to 
work, they were dying a natural death 
and we were getting back to the good old 
times we had prior to 1916 when the only 
think we had to contend with was a little 
regulation of our mining laws with refer- 
ence to mine operation. But on April 1 
of this year again every miner was called 
out and they responded to the call. The 
same clamor for legislation resulted; the 
same cry that these men who control this 
business in the United States are not 
capable of controlling it. 

“The United Mine Workers have asked 
for government control. There isn’t any 
easier way they can get the government 
to step in and take control of your prop- 
erty than by creating situations like they 
have created in the last three years, is 
there?” 

Referring to a statement credited to 
John Lewis to the effect that the time is 
not yet ripe for government control, Mr. 
Maurer declared if there is one more 
strike government control will result. 

“They are shaping their affairs (re- 
ferring to the United Mine Workers) to 
one end—and that is that the United 
Mine Workers, through the government, 
will control not only the union mines, but 
every mine in the United States.” 

Admitting that the principle is recog- 
nized of the right of the public welfare 
to come before the single right of prop- 
erty where basic commodities such as 
coal are concerned, Mr. Maurer said the 
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coal men cannot stand idle until the first 
of next April and say “if we can’t make 
a contract, we are going to shut these 
mines down, and close them forever,” be- 
cause the public will not allow such clos- 
ing again. 

“Did anybody ever hear of legislation 
to regulate the United Mine Workers? 
Did anybody ever hear anybody down in 
Congress say that while people as indi- 
viduals have the right to quit, no com- 
binations of individuals have the right to 
strike and cripple an industry? And yet, 
I think it would be a good law, and good 
common sense. Nobody will deny the 
right you and I have, or any other man, 
to hire out to whom he pleases. Nobody 
will deny our right to quit if we see fit, 
if we are not under contract. The right 
of both employer and employe is consti- 
tutionally recognized, but I don’t believe 
that the individuals that are employes of 
a great railroad, on whom depend the 
great transportation facilities of this 
country have a right to vote as to 
whether they will tie up that industry 
and starve women and children. Indi- 
vidually they have the right to quit. In- 
dividually somebody else has a right to 
take their places.” 


ScANS Horizon OF FUTURE 


Referring to the recent appointment of 
committeemen from each district to meet 
with representatives of the United Mine 
Workers before next April to discuss 
next year’s contract, Mr. Maurer ex- 
pressed doubt as to the outcome of such 
meeting, asserting that in his opinion a 
repetition of conditions that existed last 
April will be brought about. He said: 

“My opinion is that by the first of 
April those districts that regulate the 
price of their labor by the law of supply 
and demand will be able to meet market 
conditions by reducing their labor. The 
people in the central competitive field will 
find themselves with a low demand for 
coal, a high wage scale and the knowl- 
edge that they cannot hope to renew the 
old contract and do business, just as they 
were last April. And, I want to say 
right now that the miners will not make 
a scale of wages based on a reduction, 
without a fight. When you have met the 
demands of the miners and find you can- 
not get anything better than their de- 
mands and the situation does not war- 
rant the present wage, then it is time to 
quit and quit for good.” 

In concluding, Mr. Maurer asserted 
that, in view of the public rights, the in- 
dustry in the central competitive states 
must before April so shape itself that if 
it is unable to take care of its own affairs 
in the face of a new year’s contract, it 
must get such assistance as will give it 
at least protection. 
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NEW DAY IN WESTERN MINING IS FORESEEN 


Representatives of the Metal Mining Industry, Assembled at Cleveland Convention, 
Lay Definite Plans for Coping With Problems—Benefits Brought By Organization 
of Western Division Already One Evidence 


time in Cleveland, but the drab at- 

mosphere could not insert itself 
into the spirits of western men at the 
convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress. They visualized, through the 
clouds overhung, the future sun; a sym- 
bol of brighter days to come in the min- 
ing industry. Just as there was no cer- 
tainty as to when the Ohio mist would 
lift, so was there no definite day agreed 
upon as the hour of revival in the west. 

But representative men from the 
Rockies and the Pacific coast are as cer- 
tain of a new day in mining as they are 
of a new sun. 

They said so themselves! 

Grouped in the lobby and corridors of 
the Hollenden; at dinner or luncheon and 
even at breakfast; in the exhibit booths 
of the exposition; in, committee rooms 
where the western division met—every- 
where they discussed the present; specu- 
lated as to the future, and based their 
optimism on the experiences of the past 
and the definite plans in which they and 
their associates, through the American 
Mining Congress, are to take part. 


Se WERE gray much of the 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


“We are short of man-power,” one of 
them said, “and I am not sure what the 
outcome will be. Our western division 
resolution, suggesting some changes in 
the immigration laws, even if it should 
result in specific regulations, will not 
bring immediate relief. We must not 
permit ourselves to be too hopeful on 
this score, but the matter is worthy of 
consideration. A danger is in the pos- 
sible misconstruction of our intent. Cer- 
tainly we ask for no complete revision 
of the laws governing immigration that 
would ‘drop the bars,’ but prefer, rather, 
some plan by which the right of ‘selec- 
tion’ can be exercised in sending new 
men to this country. 

“There is, however, a labor relief in 
sight in many states, because the unpre- 
cedented number of men working on our 
public highways will be materially cut 
down by winter’s interruptions, and 
many of these road men will be avail- 
able to us. There is promise, then, that 
our most immediate problem having to 
do with the physical production of our 
ores will be partly solved within a short 
time. If only we can affect a permanent 
solution by the time the road workers 


By BurToN BUNCH 
Western Secretary, American Mining 
Congress 


and the ranch workers decide to return 
to summer pursuits next year!” 

“We ought to have in the metal mines 
some of the over-supply of coal mine 
workers,” another declared, “but this 
economic canker-sore is beyond our pres- 
ent power to remedy. I agree with you 
that a partial relief of the labor short- 
age will put us on the way to production, 
and with that out of the way, other fea- 
tures of the industry promise improve- 
ment before many months. 


PROMPT ACTION PROVIDED 

“T am impressed with the value of our 
new means for cooperation with the Min- 
ing Congress. Surely, the efforts of a 
western secretary, representing the 
Washington office, in conjunction with 
our own official acts as a western divi- 
sion, studying peculiar western problems 
will make it possible for us to ‘get action’ 
promptly on those things concerning 
which we must act. 

“We know the ‘insurance value,’ if you 
please, of the work that has been done, 
and is being done, by Mr. Callbreath and 
his staff in Washington, where he is in 
touch with all developments that can 
have any effect, either favorably or ad- 
versely, on the mining industry. Those 
of us who are subscribers to the service 
of the Washington office—I mean the 
companies which independent of our 
state organizations, buy the constant 
service of all departments, with their 
periodical, direct reports—have the privi- 
lege of calling for the personal attention 
of the chiefs of the various divisions to 
our individual problems. My own com- 
pany, for instance, has received enough 
direct benefit through the work of the 
tax division, in actual money saved and 
returned from the government, to pay 
our proportion of the organization’s ex- 
pense as long as we are in operation. We 
have put the Mining Congress perma- 
nently on our payroll. 

“And, that makes no reference to the 
success of the mineral tariffs division in 
guaranteeing the inclusion in the new 
tariff law, of favorable schedules on the 
minerals we produce. Mines in our terri- 
tory which have long been idle may now 
produce zinc, lead, manganese, tungsten 
and other ores with profit. This means 
renewed confidence, and it means much to 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
machinery and supplies who have waited 


long with us for a return of profitable 
mining conditions. Even now, these 
manufacturers say, their business is im- 
proving, and inquiries for quotations are 
increasing in number.” 


AN UNQUESTIONABLE FACT 


“No one can question the fact that but 
for the Mining Congress many of us 
would not be in business this day,” came 
with emphasis from an operator whose 
savings under the provisions of the de- 
pletion clause in the revenue code have 
been sufficiently large to keep his prop- 
erty working. “In my opinion, no min- 
ing company in the United States has a 
right to benefit by general activities of 
the Mining Congress such as the efforts 
which resulted in the inclusion of this 
clause, without sharing the cost of the 
organization’s upkeep. That is, as long 
as they have their doors open for busi- 
ness. Some of them would have closed 
up long ago, otherwise. If they finally 
pull out, the management cannot con- 
scientiously claim all the credit.” 

“There’s just a point in which I am 
interested, as emphasizing the possi- 
bilities of the future in the west,” inter- 
jected an executive who had never at- 
tended a convention before, “and that is 
that if these helpful things have been 
done in the past, who can tell what seri- 
ous new matter may become acutely 
dangerous overnight to threaten the in- 
dustry? I wouldn’t know of such a thing 
for days maybe, but I am secure in the 
knowledge that the Washington office 
would perhaps have been studying the 
matter for weeks or months. 

“Take silver, for instance, and its 
probable position by the time all pur- 
chases possible have been made under 
the Pittman act. We know the silver 
question is now under consideration, and 
from the type of men discussing it, aided 
by the Mining Congress in important 
ways, we are hopeful that advantageous 
conclusions will be reached, and a work- 
able plan put into effect. 


Or REAL VALUE 


“The western division—which means 
us—can assist much in the working out 
of any plan which will require action in 
the national capital for its authority, 
whether it be a matter of legislation on 
taxes, tariffs, immigration, gold and sil- 
ver, or what not. We are now prepared 
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to meet at any time, on short notice and 
in our own environment, and consider the 
questions of particular interest to us. We 
in one state can be advised through con- 
tact with the western secretary, what 
conditions obtain in another state. 

“In our separate states, of course, we 
may continue to act independently on 
local matters, calling upon men and or- 
ganizations in other states, or calling 
upon the national office only when we 
feel a need for outside assistance. We 
have been shown that our neighbors and 
Mr. Callbreath’s office, also, are ready to 
answer the calls.” 


Mr. BUNCH’s OBSERVATIONS 


Four months of travel in the west, 
where I visited a number of the im- 
portant mining cities, enabled me to form 
conclusions quite in accord with the 
views expressed by the gentlemen quoted 
above. With their problems of techni- 
cal nature; their cost-systems; their 
geology and ore reserves I had no oppor- 
tunity to interest myself. Such problems 
are individual to the company affected, 
and while their successful or unsuccess- 
ful solution determines profit or loss and 
is very important, it was with the gen- 
eral situation in the west that I was con- 
cerned. 

Particularly those matters of eco- 
nomics in which all mines in any branch 
of the industry are interested and which 
go back through the state organizations 
or direct to the Washington office of the 
Mining Congress for study and action be- 
fore Congress or the various departments 
of government, appealed to me. I am con- 
vinced that no such matter can be suc- 
cessfully adjusted without loss of time 
and money and danger of disaster, un- 
less the agency provided by the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, and proved by 
twenty-five years of activity to be effec- 
tive; is used. 

The west can use this agency now to 
better effect than ever before. The crea- 
tion of a Western Division, with its offi- 
cers and members chosen from among 
the leaders in the separate states pro- 
vided a direct method by which the west- 
ern operators may arrange for distinc- 
tive western meetings to study distinc- 
tive western difficulties, which may in- 
clude any of the large questions of the 
government having to do with mining, 
directly or indirectly. The western divi- 
sion has named its own secretary, in the 
person of A. G. MacKenzie, who is also 
secretary of the Utah Chapter, at Salt 
Lake City. The chairman of the board 
of governors is D. D. Muir, Jr., also of 
Salt Lake City. 

It is not contemplated that the work of 
the western secretary will include the de- 
tails of the western division offices, but 
rather that he will keep in touch with 
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conditions in all states which have mem- 
bership, through their appointed board 
members, in the western division, and to 
see that facts concerning any serious or 
interesting condition in one state are 
communicated to the other states. He 
will assist in arranging meetings and 
conferences where such assistance is 
needed, and will be available to any of 
the states if his presence, as a link with 
the Washington office is desirable. His 
headquarters will be in Salt Lake City, 
where, for the next year at least, he will 
be in touch with the secretary of the 
western division at all times, to receive 
and act upon suggestions that may 
originate within the division for the good 
of the industry. 


One of the duties of the western secre- 
tary in his travels will be to “sell” the 
Mining Congress to the operators and in- 
dividuals in the west who should be, but 
who are not now, supporters of the or- 
ganization. The Mining Congress for 
many years has profitably done its work 
at the expense of those whose fairness 
of judgment, and whose appreciation of 
service rendered have dictated the pay- 
ment of their share of operation. 


Other companies, deriving just as 
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great a benefit from the activities of the 
Congress have failed or refused to meet 
their fair proportion of the very neces- 
sary costs, even though it is plain that 
in many cases a single saving, or the 
prevention of the enactment of a single 
evil law, gave them direct benefit worth 
more than enough to pay the Mining 
Congress costs for years. Some of these 
companies have been “riding on the band 
wagon, but refuse to toot a horn.” 


PLAN BEING FORMULATED 

A tentative new plan of financing the 
Mining Congress is being worked out in 
Washington so that its necessary income 
may be received in a business-like way 
from all the industry, rather than in in- 
termittant floods at some seasons, and in 
driblets at others. Under this plan there 
would be no necessity for calls for spe- 
cial funds, but all Mining Congress ac- 
tivities, east and west, would be provided 
for in the general budget. Some of the 
time of the western secretary will be 
spent in making known the details of the 
financial plan to state organizations and 
individual operators or companies, to the 
end that the work of the organization 
may be more smoothly carried on in the 
future. 


MINING INDUSTRY'S POWER OUTLINED 


Agricultural Products Draw More Altention as Freight Tonnage 
Than Mineral Output ;|Which® Furnishes Far Greater Traffic, 
Declares Elisha J. Lee 


OPULAR CONCEPTION does 
Pp» generally appreciate the vast 


tonnage supplied by the mining in- 
dustry for rail transportation and there- 
fore fails to gauge the influence which 
the degree of prosperity of this industry 
exerts upon the financial condition of the 
roads and therefore upon the general 
economic welfare of the entire nation, 
Elisha J. Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania lines, indicated in his ad- 
dress delivered at the annual banquet of 
the American Mining Congress held at 
the conclusion of that organizations’ re- 
cent convention in Cleveland. 

While wide-spread interest is dis- 
played every year in the probable yield 
of farm products and the probable effect 
which their abundance or scarcity will 
have upon railroad tariffs, the public 
generally fails to accord more than a 
trace of the proportionate consideration 
which should be given the relationship 
between the mining industry and the 
railroad. Consequently, while great 
furors spring into existence when crop 
shortages indicate reflecting conditions 
in rail rates, little attention is paid to 
the mining industry’s part in stabilizing 
these rates. Straight through to the top 


strata of the government is this atti- 
tude maintained, and thus officials in 
Washington hear a constant plea for aid 
for the farmers, while the mining in- 
dustry goes along, striving as best it can 
to maintain its prosperity in the face of 
a lack of outside interest such as that 
accorded the agricultural industry. 

“How many people realize that the 
mines of this country give the railroads 
every year an originating tonnage over 
five times greater than that of all forms 
of agriculture combined?” Mr. Lee in- 
quired during the course of his address. 

“The fact is that products of the mines 
are not only the greatest single element 
entering into the traffic of our railroads, 
but make up more than one-half of the 
total tonnage transported, and exceed by 
three times the traffic volume of their 
nearest competitors in this respect, the 
products of manufacture,” he continued. 

“On the particular railroad in whose 
service I have spent my own working 
life, products of the mines supply nearly 
two-thirds of our entire originating 
freight traffic; their volume is three and 
one-quarter times in excess of the traffic 
in manufactured products, and more 
than eleven times larger than the origi- 
nating tonnage in products of agricul- 
ture.” 


EXPLAINING THE RUBBER-BAND TARIFF 


Authorities Outline Administration of New Law and Predict Effect It Will Have Upon 
The Mining Industry—Tariff Commission Official Tells Operators How Necessity of 
Sweeping Revisions is Eliminated 


VERY RAMIFICATION of indus- 

try is affected by some rate in- 

cluded in the new tariff schedules, 
W. S. Culbertson, vice-chaiman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, told a 
special session of the American Mining 
Congress convention in Cleveland last 
month, in discussing his subject, “The 
Practical Working of the Flexible Tariff 
Provision.” How these rates affect the 
mining industry was explained by Her- 
bert Wilson Smith, chief of the Mineral 
Tariffs Division of the Mining Congress, 
in a later session devoted to a discus- 
sion of tariffs. Mr. Smith’s subject was 
“A Protective Tariff for the Mining In- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Culbertson agreed with the state- 
ment of President Harding as to the im- 
portance of Section 315, Title 3, of the 
Tariff Act, which provides that the Presi- 
dent may increase or decrease any tariff 
rate in the bill as it was passed on Sep- 
tember 31, 1922, within certain limits. 
The President’s expression was to the 
effect that this single provision was the 
most important progressive step in tariff 
making that had been made in a cen- 
tury. Mr. Culbertson explained the limi- 
tations provided and detailed clearly how 
the Tariff Commission may administer 
the provision. 

RAPID CHANGES BREED COMPLEXITY 

“Rapidly changing economic conditions, 
the growing complexity of American in- 
dustrial life and the increasing burdens 
on Congress of general tariff revision,” 
said Mr. Culbertson, “have led Congress 
to turn over to the President, with the 
cooperation of the Tariff Commission, the 
adjustment of individual tariff rates in 
accordance with a definite rule. The 
principle has been laid down by Congress 
to guide the President in adjusting tariff 
rates, and it has provided a judicial 
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method of finding the facts and for the 
application to them of the rule laid 
down.” 

When economic conditions require the 
change of a tariff rate it is not necessary 
under the new system to await a general 
revision of the tariff in order to obtain 
relief. Section 315 provides that any 
rate of duty may be increased or de- 
creased 50 percent of such rate, if neces- 
sary to equalize the difference in costs 
of production here and in the principal 
competing country. 

Mr. Culbertson was of the opinion that 
the phrase “cost of production” will 
probably be broadly construed. All con- 
ditions of production, prices and other 
economic advantages and disadvantages 
in competition will be taken into con- 
sideration, and the Commission, which 
must pass upon all claims for revision 
and make all investigations before proc- 
lamation may be issued by the President, 
has plenary power to examine books and 
other records, so that facts as to costs 
may be arrived at with reasonable cer- 
tainty. 

RESTRAINT PLACED BY ACT 

The Fresident is not permitted to 
transfer an article from the free list to 
the dutiable, or vice versa. 
change the form of duty. 


lorem, 


He may not 
If it is ad va- 
he cannot 
change it to a duty 
on weight or yard- 
age, and if it is a 
duty on weight or 
yardage, or quan- 
tity, he cannot 
change it to an ad 
valorem basis. In 
case this part of the 


law fails, Mr. Culbertson said, the Presi- 
dent is permitted to change the basis of 
valuation from the foreign to the Amer- 
ican value, where adequate relief cannot 
be had by increasing or decreasing the 
rates provided in the bill. 

“Uncertainty to business has been 
urged as one of the objections to this 
new power conferred upon the Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Culbertson continued, “but, on 
the contrary, it is more likely that these 
provisions will lead to greater stability. 
Nothing could be more disturbing to 
business than the long-drawn-out tariff 
controversy through which we have just 
passed. Business has been held in sus- 
pense. The new measure affords business 
men adequate opportunity to be heard 
and to have individual rates modified to 
meet changing conditions without the 
serious upheaval which always comes 
with a general tariff revision. 


Has Two GENERAL FUNCTIONS 

“The Tariff Commission, under these 
new powers, will really have two general 
functions. One function is the function 
of making general investigations, purely 
a fact-finding function. As a result of 
the work under similar power held by 
the old Taft Tariff Board, we placed in 
the hands of Congress, during the last 
tariff revision, I believe the most accu- 
rate body of information that Congress 
has ever had at its disposal during a 
tariff revision. But at no time has the 
commission functioned as a rate-making 
body. 

“But under these new powers we are 
authorized to take up the investigation 
of particular cases, to study the cost of 
production in these cases and to report 
to the President what rate is necessary 
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to equalize the difference in cost of pro- 
duction in that particular industry in 
the United States, and in the principal 
competing countries. The power, as it 
is now granted to the Commission, is 
semi-judicial in character. The Com- 
mission, of course, has no discretion as 
to the rule or principle which it is to 
apply, but the finding of the facts, and 
the applying of the rule to these facts, 
is turned over to the Commission and 
becomes practically a power similar to 
that conferred upon a court.” 

Mr. Culbertson announced during his 
discussion that on October 7 President 
Harding had signed an order that all 
-applications for relief under the flexible 
provision of the new tariff law were to 
be referred. to the Tariff Commission. 
The order is as follows: 


“Tt is ordered that all requests, appli- 
cations or petitions for action or relief 
under the provisions of Sections 315, 
316 and 317, Title III, of the Tariff Act 
approved September 21, 1922, shall be 
filed with or referred to the United 
States Tariff Commission for considera- 
tion and for such investigation as shall 
be in accordance with law and the pub- 
lic interest under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by such Commission.” 


Cases Must BE WELL BASED 


It is obvious, Mr. Culbertson declared, 
that the mere filing of an application 
with the Tariff Commission for a change 
in tariff rates does not entitle a party to 
a formal proceeding. Only those cases 
will be taken up for action which pre- 
sent a prima facie case under the law, 
and which involve the public interest. 
The Commission, he said, will be at lib- 
erty to narrow or widen the scope of any 
case laid before it and will not be limited 
in its findings to the relief asked by the 
applicant. Its proceedings will be in the 
national interest. Hearings, at which 
statements will set forth the nature of 
the proceedings, will be of judicial char- 
acter. They will be supplemented by field 
investigations both in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 

The interest of the mining industry, 
as represented by the American Mining 
Congress, in the tariff is as an economic 
problem, and not as a political problem, 
Herbert Wilson Smith told the sessions. 
In his opinion, the question of a protec- 
tive tariff has ceased more and more to 
be a political problem throughout the 
country. The position of the mining in- 
dustry, he said, is that if the country 
was to operate under a system of pro- 
tective tariff, it was the business of the 
industry to see to it that the basic in- 
dustry of mining had its just considera- 
tion under such a tariff. If it isn’t pro- 
tected it comes in competition with a 
similar article produced abroad. 


Much of the arguments in opposition 
to the tariffs proposed on many things 
were concentrated in the demand: “Let 
us get back to a pre-war level,’ Mr. 
Smith said, and continued: “I have not 
found yet any man in the United States 
who, himself, wants to go back to the 
pre-war level or who wants his industry 
to go back. He 
wants every 
one else to 
go back, but 
not himself. 
That applies 
equally to the 
owner of the 
mines, the 
manufacturer 
and the people 
who work in 
their shops. In 
attempting to 
obtain tariffs 
favorabletothe 
mining indus- William S. Culbertson 
try, we had 
first the opposition of the producers 
themselves who would be_ benefited; 
producers who felt that the efforts for 
protection for certain mines were 
all hopeless. We started on this funda- 
mental basis, however, of the principles 
which had not been declared official by 
any protective tariff policy party, but 
which had been somewhat generally ac- 
cepted, that manufacturers should be 
protected.” The removal of ores from 
the ground, in Mr. Smith’s opinion, con- 
stituted a step toward manufacturing 
and the finished product in one step of 
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manufacturing becomes the raw mate- 
rial for the next process. 

In answering opposition of ultra-con- 
servationists, Mr. Smith related a paral- 
lel he said had been used. Assuming that 
at the time of the foundation of the 
Republic the wise men of the generation 
had with great wisdom set aside for con- 
servation certain natural resources, 
which were to be released today, he said: 

“The Secretary of War would turn 
over to the nation a reserve of chestnut 
forests in Virginia from which charcoal 
could be made for gunpowder; the Secre- 
tary of the Navy would turn over to 
the government a forest of pine trees in 
Maine from which it could be obtained 
better than any other place in the coun- 
try, the masts for our ships, and a 
forest of oak trees in Virginia from 
which to build our ships, and we would 
have a deposit of low phosphorus iron 
from Pennsylvania to make muzzle load- 
ing rifles, and from Maryland would be 
given a deposit of flint for these rifles.” 


EFFECT ON FOREIGN TRADE 


The effect of tariffs on our foreign 
trade with the debtor nations was com- 
mented upon by Mr. Smith. He re- 
ferred to the statement often repeated 
to the effect that these countries must 
have free access to our markets in order 
to pay their debts. The argument, he 
said, is much like the appeal of one of 
two workingmen, a debtor to the other, 
who had no job, but who suggested to 
the creditor, who held the single job in 
sight that he “lay off”; give the job to 
the debtor so he could earn enough to 
pay his debt. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MINING OUTLINED 


AILURE on the part of the federal 

government to recognize mining as a 
liquidating rather than a growing busi- 
ness and an inclination on the part of 
state and county governments to extract 
every possible cent of taxes out of the 
mining operations has started the in- 
dustry on an inclined plane carrying it 
away from success and foretelling ruin 
in many cases. This was the picture 
drawn by Carmi A. Thompson, candidate 
for governor in Ohio, connected with 
mining since his boyhood days, in an ad- 
dress before the convention of the 
American Mining Congress. 

Citing conditions in Minnesota, Mr. 
Thompson told of the situation confront- 
ing iron mines in the northern part of 
the state, which he declared paid prac- 
tically every cent of taxes required to 
“run the most extravagant municipal 
township and county governments ever 
devised by man.” One village, with a 
population approximating 12,000, was 
reported to possess more electric lights 
than the entire city of Cincinnati. 


Mr. Thompson spoke in highly comple- 
mentary terms of the method in which 
the Natural Resources Division of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is operating 
under its reorganization, stating that 
during the past eighteen months the 
mining industry of the country has had 
every consideration possible under the 
construction of the law as it stands. 
Fault with the federal taxation rests, he 
asserted, in failure of the statutes to 
appreciate the fact that mine operators 
in order to make profits not only must 
sell the product for more than the cost 
of mining, but must also pay the in- 
terest and general overhead, added to 
which is the most variable factor of 
all—an indefinite thing known as “liqui- 
dation” or the going out of business 
through depletion of ore stocks. 

Correction of the negative situations 
confronting the mining industry can be 
achieved best by means of educa- 
tive measures, Mr. Thompson declared, 
stressing in this connection the value of 
organized effort. 


COAL’S PASSAGE THROUGH FIRE 


were confined solely to a defeat by 

the miners’ union in one campaign, 
we would say that the operators had 
managed badly, and would dismiss the 
subject as a mere incident. We would 
all look forward to a reversal of posi- 
tions at the end of the next encounter. 


If the temporary regulation of coal by 
law were the result of a mere failure by 
Congress to understand the real issue in 
coal or of coal’s failure to impress Con- 
gress, we would say that Congress had 
acted hastily and would dismiss the legis- 
lation as a mere incident. We would 
know that the order of things would soon 
be reversed. 

Of, if both incidents were but the effect 
of a temporary disorganization of the 
coal industry, we could assume, with 
sound common sense, that the strong men 
in the industry would quickly recover 
their poise, marshal their forces, and re- 
verse the present order of things speedily. 


L COAL’S present labor troubles 


A Magsor Crisis 


But, when we realize that, because of 
faulty construction and an insufficient 
foundation, coal’s whole organization was 
falling to pieces at the very moment when 
a world movement in labor was reaching 
a climax, and when we know that, at the 
same time, a twenty-five year develop- 
ment in politics was reaching its peak, 
we must admit that we are confronted 
by a major crisis in the affairs of the 
people. That is, we are contending with 
nothing less than the fact that, in the 
crucial battle between labor and capi- 
tal—in reality between socialism and 
capitalism—coal not only is on the bat- 
tle front but it occupies the key posi- 
tion, and that it is demoralized and in a 
rout before its powerful enemies—union- 
ism and politics in coalition. I mean 
that, as matters now stand, there is suf- 
ficient reason to support grave fears 
that the loss of coal’s summer campaign 
may mean the prolonged supremacy of 
labor over all industry. There is even 
ground for the fear that this may cause 
such a sweeping change in the character 
of the world’s greatest government as 
to give definite and prolonged success 
to the cause of Socialism and even of 
Bolshevism. 


It may be true, of course, that the 
perils which I see are only inaccurate 
enlargements of a harmless miniature. 
Again, it may be true that my own 
anxiety—or a mere penchant for strong 
phrasing—leads me to paint vivid but 
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inaccurate pictures. I do not believe so 
because I but repeat what the best 
minds in America have expressed as the 
result of their own study. If, then, the 
picture is reasonably accurate, we are 
confronted by a situation which may 
well cause the business men of America 
to think long and we'll before they con- 
sent to pursue the present course much 
further. 
SURVEY IS NECESSARY 

To get even a fairly complete under- 
standing of the present situation, we 
must make a hurried survey of the de- 
velopments in labor, in coal, and in poli- 
tics since the turn of the century. 

When the Twentieth Century dawned, 
the old Knights of Labor had fallen be- 
cause of the excesses of its leaders and 
the American Federation of Labor, bet- 
ter organized and more conservatively 
led, was rising steadily toward its pres- 
ent great power. The United Mine 
Workers of America had been organ- 
ized; had passed through the early 
stages of poverty; had been able to as- 
sure its own future by winning the check 
off; and was ready to begin a campaign 
of steady expansion toward wealth and 
influence. 

Its firm hold upon the central com- 
petitive field—western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and _ Illinois—had been 
secured by the signing of a contract 
which gave to its members a monopoly 
of the right to labor in the coal mines 
of those major producing districts. 
Temporarily, there was no need to fear 
that this arrangement would be dis- 
turbed by any act of the operators. The 
mines of these four states were in an 
intensive competitive struggle for the 
mastery of common market. The oper- 
ators knew that, without some such gov- 
erning factor as a common or compa- 
rable labor cost of coal production, their 
competitive struggles might easily in- 
volve the entire industry in ruin. For 
their own protection, therefore, the 
operators could be depended upon to 
leave the union undisturbed in its mo- 
nopoly of the right to labor, so long as 
labor costs were relatively the same in 
all fields. 

LABOR DISGUISED MOVEMENT 
The union—always  suspicious—had 


not believed that this relationship could ° 


endure to:safeguard its own future; it 
had, by disguising its movement as a 
measure to protect the lives of the work- 
ers and the property of the operators, 
put through the legislatures of these 


four states the law which demands that 
every practical miner must have a cer- 
tificate and which lodged the issuance 
of such certificates in the hands of union 
members. These laws, the effect of 
which were not recognized for years 
after their passage, perpetuated the 
miners’ union’s monopoly, even as the 
check-off had financed it. 

When the union had been thus se- 
curely established, it began an aggres- 
sive campaign of expansion. It first 
established the point that the right to 
any check-off at all was a right to an 
unlimited check-off. It thus could com- 
pel the operators to pay into the union’s 
treasury such amounts as the members 
of the union would consent to without 
rebellion. When it had thus assured to 
itself what virtually was an unlimited 
war chest, the union began its campaign 
of expansion by its attempt to supplant 
the old Western Federation of Labor in 
the coal mines of Colorado and by its 
attempt to extend its dominion south of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

Securely entrenched in its own field 
and needing only time to realize its am- 
bition for a complete monopoly of coal 
mine labor on the North American con- 
tinent, the miners’ union next began to 
expand in other directions. Without 
going elaborately into the details, it 
sought and established friendly rela- 
tions with the various unions among the 
employes of the water and rail trans- 
portation companies. Last spring, the 
miners’ union reached the highest point 
of its power when it made on offensive 
and defensive alliance with a majority 
of the fourteen unions among the rail- 
road workers and when, on July 1, it 
was able to bring about a concurrent 
strike of the coal miners and shop craft 
unions. 

A NEw CAMPAIGN 

Holding a secure position in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and having 
won a permanent ally in the shop craft 
unions, the miners’ union, recently, has 
moved for an alliance between the 
coal and transport workers of Great 
Britain and America to the end that 
neither shall in future supply coal to 
help break the strike of the other. 

And, all the while, the vaulting am- 
bitions of the labor leaders have looked 
far beyond the petit struggles for su- 
premacy at home to The World Labor 
Office under the League of Nations. 
Through that device, they hope to bring 
about the concurrent enactment in all 
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nations of those social laws which are 
highly favorable to labor. 

While these struggles were in prog- 
ress to establish the strength of the 
union, another movement of supreme 
importance had been under way. The 
strike of the anthracite miners in 1902 
had proved more protracted than any- 
one believed possible. As a result, the 
householders were likely to be deprived 
of their supply of familiar coal. John 
Mitchell was head of the miners’ union. 
Theodore Roosevelt was President of the 
United States. To compose the differ- 
ences between the miners and the oper- 
ators, President Roosevelt appointed the 
Anthracite Strike Commission. Labor 
construed this act to be an invitation to 
carry their grievances against capital, 
in future, to the federal government 
for adjustment. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES CREATED 

As a result of the importunities of 
labor, there followed quicky the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Mediation and 
Conciliation in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. This was followed, 
in remarkably short order, by the crea- 
tion of the present Department of La- 
bor. And, it is highly significant that 
the first Secretary of Labor was Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, who had, for years, 
been the secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Thus, as this brief history shows, it 
was no mean organization with which 
the operators came to grips on the first 
of last April when the miners demanded 
an indefinite continuance of the war 
wage scale* and when the operators— 
fighting the outpost battle of all busi- 
ness—demanded the beginning of defla- 
tion of labor costs as a concession to 
post-war conditions. The difficulties of 
the operators were increased immeas- 
urably by a movement in strategy on 
the part of the miners which the oper- 
ators had wholly failed to see and the 
advantage of which they had wholly 
neglected to measure. 

In the bituminous field, the miners 
had for years contrived to establish the 
practice that the wage adjustment in 
the central competitive field was ac- 
cepted as the basis for adjustment of 
wages in all of the “outlying” districts. 
Thus, after twenty years, it had come 
to be considered most natural and logi- 
cal that the central competitive field 
should make the basing rate and that 
the “outlying” districts should use that 
seale as the foundation of their own 
scales and contracts. It was overlooked, 
generally, that this established both the 
principle and the fact of nationwide 
agreements. 


UNION’s STRENGTH REALIZED 


As early as 1919, a few of us saw 
that the miners’ union was finally get- 


ting ready to establish, by a supreme 
test, its supremacy over the coal fields. 
We saw that it intended to bring con- 
currently against the operators’ pres- 
sure of union strength from all parts of 
the coal fields; of the full strength of 
other and affiliated unions; and of its 
friendly ally, the national political 
forces. Up to that time, on scattered 
occasions, the agreements in the anthra- 
cite and bituminous fields had expired 
simultaneously. However, either because 
its hold on the anthracite field was not 
secure, or because its strength in other 
directions was not sufficient, the miners’ 
union had never risked everything on a 
truly nation-wide strike. Late in October, 
1919, the miners’ union began to show 
signs that the time for the great show- 
down was approaching. It made, quickly, 
an adjustment with the anthracite oper- 
ators. It won handily a victory over 
the bituminous operators. When this 
skirmish was out of the way, it be- 
came apparent that the anthracite and 
the bituminous contracts would expire 
simultaneously on the first of April, 
1922. Some of us believed that at 
the expiration of those two strikes, 
the miners’ union would be ready for 
the supreme test of strength for which 
it had been preparing for over twenty 
years. Therefore, when the actual test 
came, none of us was much surprised; 
matters had been moving swiftly in that 
direction® for a long time. 

In the meanwhile, the political drift 
in this country had been equally pro- 
nounced. It had been away from our 
established theories of government and 
toward new and strange doctrines. That, 
however, is a matter with which we are 
all perfectly familiar. So a much briefer 
statement will suffice. As we turned 
into the twentieth century, we had 
voted down sternly and successively the 
impassioned appeals for cheap money 
and for government ownership of the 
railroads. For the second time, we had 
ensconced Mr. McKinley snugly in his 
office on a technical tariff plea for the 
protection of our industries and on the 
smug slogan of a “full dinner pail.” 
Then the bullet of an assassin removed 
Mr. McKinley from the political arena, 
and, under Mr. Roosevelt, we set about 
the task of giving to American business 
a conscience. 

In that major operation—and it was 
nothing less—we passed through the 
muckraking period which gave tone to 
our publications and our politics for a 
generation. In the furious passions of 
those times we made amazing changes in 
things which had been of vital impor- 
tance to our growth and development. 

Specifically, we tore down the organi- 
zation which was trying to build our 
railroads into an effective unit. We set 
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up in its place an independent govern- 
mental commission which, recruited from 
the ranks of practical politics and 
wholly inexperienced, set out to govern 
carriers according to theories which 
were wholly new. 

We tore down that great but intan- 
gible power which was commonly known 
as “Wall Street.” We set up in its 
place a dictatorship over the nation’s 
finances by creating the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

We tore down the political party or- 
ganizations. We set up in their stead 
the preferential primary and the direct 
election of Senators. 


A SWEEPING TRANSFORMATION 

In the first twenty years of this cen- 
tury, the so-called public opinion be- 
came so strong against the old ideas and 
so favorable to experiments that its in- 
fluence was felt even by the Supreme 
Court, which proceeded to abdicate what 
had once been its position. This sweep- 
ing action transformed this country at 
one stroke from a republic with a ju- 
dicial head to a pure democracy with a 
newspaper head. In obedience to the 
same sentiment, the Congress—forced 
by the abdication of the Supreme Court 
to rely solely upon its own wisdom and 
doubting that it would prove possible to 
coin wisdom in such an unwieldly body— 
also proceeded to abdicate by transfer- 
ring its power, authority, and discre- 
tion to a constantly increasing number 
of separate and independent commis- 
sions. 

These things are, of course, mere in- 
cidents of the movement. As such, they 
are known to every student. They are 
interesting as incidents, but they are by 
no means so important as the result. 
The most notable and important effect 
was to decrease steadily the power and 
influence of the political party and to 
set up, instead, the power of that in- 
tangible thing known broadly as public 
opinion. The immediate result was that 
our public men thought increasingly less 
of squaring their conduct with the 
wishes of their party and increasingly 
more of saying and doing those things 
which would appeal to the home news- 
papers which, in turn, were appealing 
more and more to the passions and less 
and less to the reason of the mob. 


THE Two GREAT CLASSES 

Since we are dealing with forces 
rather than with personalities, one ten- 
dency can, without disparity, be men- 
tioned. Those who have spent much time 
in Washington are aware that its con- 
glomerate society always contains a cer- 
tain definite percentage of men who 
think along conservative lines and an- 
other percentage of those who have 
radical tendencies. The normal percent- 
age of each group to the whole has, per- 
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haps, not changed in any marked de- 
gree in so short a time as a generation. 
But the supremacy of the conservative 
group has definitely broken down. This 
great change has taken place as the re- 
sult of a classification which Mr. Roose- 
velt established when working at the 
height of his zeal and which persists 
with destructive effect. With sweeping 
scorn, Mr. Roosevelt referred to men of 
conservative thought as “standpatters.” 
With characteristic impulse, he de- 
scribed the others as - “progressives.” 
Subsequently, when any public question 
has been under consideration, a mere 
cautious utterance expressing doubt as 
to the effectiveness of a proposed in- 
novation has been sufficient to cause a 
public man to be listed as a “etandpat- 
ter” with destructive results to his pop- 
ularity. On the contrary, the announce- 
ment of the wildest schemes has fre- 
quently caused members of the other 
group to be crowned with the halo of 
being a “progressive.” The effect has 
been to quiet the conservatives and to 
increase the power and volubility of the 
radicals. 

It was before this awful political tri- 
bunal that the coal industry’ had to ap- 
pear to plead its cause when the strike 
had been protracted to the point where 
its struggle with the labor monopoly 
had ceased to be “a private quarrel” be- 
cause the shortage of coal had threat- 
ened the new found and hallowed “pub- 
lic interest.” It is not surprising that 
the operators, sure of failing to find 
sympathy, decided to stay at home. 

The third party to the interesting tri- 
angle was, of course, the coal operator. 
We cannot understand the situation fully 
without coming to an appreciation of 
his position also. 

As we turned from the old to the new 
century, a general movement was in 
progress to consolidate the small and 
badly-managed units of business into 
large corporations which were well man- 
aged. 


MATCHED BY ANOTHER TENDENCY 


This was matched exactly by a well- 
defined tendency toward integrated in- 
dustries—a tendency to combine in one 
organization the raw material and all 
processes of its manufacture. 

In all of this upheaval in business 
generally, coal had no considerable part. 
A consolidation was tried here and there. 
But it was soon found that such things 
were doomed to failure because good 
money was paid for bad and old mines 
and it was used by those who received 
it to open new and better mines in com- 
petition with the combinations. So, or- 
ganized finance was discouraged. 

Also, it was realized that the only 
possible manufacturing process in coal 
is its distillation in by-product plants. 


The by-product industry did not care to 
assume the burdens of bituminous coal’s 
demoralization. And, bituminous coal 
lacked the funds or the financial back- 
ing to go into the by-product business. 
So, deserted by organized capital on the 
one side and by the processing interests 
on the other, coal had to remain a mere 
quarrying business split up into small 
and warring units and districts. 
CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN OPENED 


At about the same time, under the 
spur of truly national forces, we began 
an intensive campaign for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. One of 
its most effective expressions was the 
improvement of combustion processes to 
get, to the machine driven, more of the 
power content of the coal. This resulted 
in such a sweeping improvement in fur- 
nace equipment and combustion methods 
that everybody’s coal was good in any 
market. This substituting of new coals 
for old uses went to such extreme 
lengths that Illinois coal, which was not 
supposed to be a coking coal at all, was 
used successfully for both the making 
of by-product coke and of artificial gas. 
This great change in combustion methods 
gradually destroyed old measures of coal 
value. 

At the same time, the buying units 
were gradually increasing in size, as the 
combinations in industry occurred. In 
addition, the association movement 
spread to and included the purchasing 
agents. As a result of these two move- 
ments the buyers of coal brought effec- 
tive, because united, power to bear to 
force the prices of coal down. 

Thus the operators were prevented 
from consolidating by the lack of finan- 
cial support; by the unrestricted amount 
of coal land available for development; 
and, by the natural hostility of the peo- 
ple toward anything approaching a mo- 
nopoly of their fuel supply. They had to 
meet a constantly increasing tendency 
toward centralized buying on the part of 
their customers. And, they had to face 
the breakdown of their hold upon certain 
markets because of a change in furnace 
equipment and combustion methods. 
These various things resulted in a 
strength of competition which brought 
absolute anarchy into the coal fields. 
This anarchy grew as the strength of 
competition increased until we entered 
the war in 1917. The measure of it is 
this: At one time, we had as many as 
150 separate and distinct producing dis- 
tricts. Each district was an Ishmaelite 
with its hand raised against all other 
fields. And each operator in each dis- 
trict had raised his hand against each 
unit in his own field. A more intensively 
individualistic business has never been 
seen in this or any other country. In 
that position, we went into the prelimi- 
naries to the World War. 
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There followed, upon the declaration of 
war, the attempt at community action 
and hence the attempt to pull these war- 
ring factions into single organization. 
But, the attempt was made without re- 
moving a single cause of the intense dis- 
cord. In such organizations as the Na- 
tional Coal Association, coal men were 
held together by the impulse of patriot- 
ism rather than by the dictates of either 
reason or self-interest. It was wholly an 
artificial organization _ resting upon 
purely a sentimental base. 


When the war was over and when com- 
petition returned with its old fury, plus 
that momentum which had been added to 
everything by the war, the coal operators 
began to lose their war-made money and 
with it the loftier sentiments which had 
come to them on the flood of the war 
hysteria. Naturally, the associations 
which rested on solely a sentimental base 
began to crumble when the sentimental 
foundation was ripped from under them. 

It was at the exact minute when the 
operators were about to return to their 
guerrilla warfare among themselves that 
the United Mine Workers chose to make 
its attack upon the industry with that 
powerful well-knit organization which I 
have described. And, it was at that par- 
ticular minute that, for the reasons 
given, the political organization of the 
nation had reached the zenith of softness 
which always spells the beginning of 
decay. 


REASON FOR UNION VICTORY 


With that much in the background, it 
is perfectly easy to understand why the 
miners’ union won its fight with the op- 
erators. It struck with the united force 
not only of its own powerful union, but 
of the federated unions of America. It 
struck at an industry the solidity of 
which was a mere shadow. But, while 
the overwhelming defeat of the coal in- 
dustry is thus explained, we fail, even 
now, to get the significance of it all. 

Labor was not thus uniting to destroy 
an industry which already was destroy- 
ing itself. The labor movement was not 
in coal alone. Labor’s ambitions do not 
run toward the mastery of coal alone. 
They extend to the conquest of business 
as a whole, including the subjugation, 
even, of governments. This is all made 
clear by the thinly disguised image of 
the World Labor Office under the League 
of Nations which every union leader 
steadfastly holds before his eyes. 

Nor does the weakness of modern poli- 
tics express itself solely in its relations 
with coal. That weakness was most pro- 
nounced in coal merely because coal hap- 
pens to come a little nearer than any- 
thing else to that sacred “public interest” 
of which we hear so much. 

The essence of it all is that our public 
men are living in deadly fear of that aw- 
ful classification—the standpatter versus 
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the progressive. And, without a party 
behind them, the individual politician is 
standing in awe of that powerful confed- 
eracy of labor unions which is bearing 
down upon government and trying to 
persuade it to seize industries and turn 
them over to labor. 
DrIvVE AGAINST INDUSTRY 

Thus we return to the point from 
which I started. This drive by united 
labor against coal was not against coal 
but against industry in general. This 
weakness of political action was not 
strength against an offending coal trade 
but softness in the face of the demands 
of united labor. 

And, this is not a situation which con- 
cerns coal alone. Coal, on the contrary, 
merely is trying to hold the key position 
in the front line trenches until the re- 
mainder of the forces of good govern- 
ment and good business can be organized 
to resist the unholy alliance of labor. mo- 
nopoly and socialistic politics. 

When the nation is confronted by such 
a situation as has been described and 
when it is known that an unlimited pro- 
jection of present tendencies must in the 
end overturn both our theory and form 
of government, two alternative courses 
suggest themselves—they spring unbid- 
den into even the ayerage mind. 


THE Two ALTERNATIVES 


One of them is to reduce the federa- 
tions of labor to subservience to law; to 
break up the unholy alliance between 
strong labor and weak politics; and to 
infuse a little stiffening into the spines 
of timidly inclined public men. 

The other is to build up a federation 
of business which will be of sufficient size 
to cope with the federated forces of la- 
bor; to rest this federation on the 
aroused and enlightened opinion of the 
middle classes; and to begin that sus- 
tained resistance which will, in the end, 
return the ambitions of the labor and po- 
litical groups to rational channels. 

Naturally, results can be expected 
from the choice of either course only 
after prolonged, great and patient effort. 
But, of the two, the second method seems 
to promise the quicker and the more 
sound solution. 

A condition precedent to the adoption 
of either course must be: 

1. Recognition by the coal industry 
that continuance, further, of its disor- 
ganized state is dangerous alike to itself 
and the public interest. 

2. Recognition by the coal industry 
that continuance, further, of its policy of 
isolation as respects effective or organ- 
ized groups in other industries, is dan- 
gerous and harmful to all. 

3. Willingness on the part of the coal 
industry to accept, in the right spirit, the 
extension of friendly overtures on the 
part of organizations in other industries. 

4, Willingness on the part of members 


of the coal industry to overlook the un- 
avoidable and inconsequential imperfec- 
tions of its own selected leaders; to en- 
ter conferences called to determine na- 
tional policy stripped of all those preju- 
dices which arise from the struggle for 
supremacy in common markets; and, to 
subordinate personal opinions or ideal to 
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those necessary modifications of action 
which must come in mass movements. 

Thus, whichever of the two courses is 
ultimately decided upon, the first pre- 
liminary step on the part of the coal in- 
dustry is a reform of its own point of 
view and the reestablishment of its or- 
ganization lines. 


TWO THOUSAND LIVES SAVED YEARLY 


Work of Bureau of Mines, Result of Mining Congress Campaign, 
Cuts Underground Hazards in Half, James F. Callbreath Reports 
Safety Work Forms Common Plane 


the saving of miners’ lives accom- 

plished by the American Mining 
Congress as a result of its successful 
campaign instituted many years ago, 
which resulted in creation of the Bureau 
of Mines within the government’s ad- 
ministration, were presented by James F. 
Callbreath, secretary of the Congress, 
in addressing its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention. 

“If the loss of life per man as com- 
pared to the number of tons of coal 
mined had maintained the same ratio in 
1920 as in 1907, when the ‘safety first’ 
campaign was inaugurated,” he stated, 
‘the number of fatalities would have 
reached 4,463 annually, but the actual 
loss was .2,271, a saving of 2,192 lives 
each year.” 

Touching upon the subject of taxation 
of the mining industry by the federal 
and state governments, Mr. Callbreath 
showed in his report to the Congress 
that investments in the mining industry 
have increased from $19,000,000 in 1907, 
to $361,000,000 in 1919. The value of 
mining products in 1907 was $236,000,000, 
while in 1919 it was $624,000,000. These 
figures show that the mining industry 
has borne an increase in taxation during 
the ten year period of 6,230.5 percent. 

“The mining industry must not expect 
relief from continued high taxes for 
many years to come, Mr. Callbreath de- 
clared, because a total of 58 percent of 
federal taxes are fixed to cover war ex- 
penses already incurred, and 27 percent 
to provide for current expenditures for 
the War and Navy Departments and for 
construction of good roads. Efforts of 
the Mining Congress to solve the taxa- 
tion problem therefore will be mainly in 
the field of state taxation. The greatest 
step in the direction of reducing the 
taxes to be levied upon the industry will 
have to be taken in efforts to reduce 
governmental expenditures, which at 
present are financed by the 15 percent of 
income represented by the margin shown 
over the above expenditures. 
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The mining industry is more than 
willing to bear its just share of the na- 


tion’s financial burden, but the American 
Mining Congress is determined to exer- 
cise a constant vigilance to prevent any 
advantage being taken of it is these 
matters.” 


STATISTICS ON MINE 
ACCIDENTS IN 1921 


CCIDENTS in all branches of the 

mineral industry in the United 
States, including coal mines, metal 
mines, quarries, coke ovens and metal- 
lurgical plants (except iron blast fur- 
naces) resulted in the death of 2,367 
men in 1921, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, as compared to 2,984 in 1920. 
For all mines except coal, the number 
of employes injured was 35,416, as 
against 56,057 in 1920. 

While these figures indicate a reduc- 
tion in fatal and non-fatal accidents, 
there was an increase in the number of 
accidents per thousand men employed. 
The fatality rate for all workings com- 
bined was 3.59 per thousand employes 
(on a standard basis of 300 working days 
per year), as against 3.29 the year be- 
fore, while the injury rate for all plants 
(except coal mines) was 192.69 per thou- 
sand employes, as compared with 184.12 
in 1920. 

The increase in accident rates per 
thousand men employed may be largely 
attributed to the part-time operation 
which prevailed in the mining industry 
in 1921, since periods of idleness or inter- 
mittent work are generally followed by 
an increase in accidents. 

The total shifts worked by all employes 
was 197,560,952, a loss of about 27 per 
cent. from the preceding year. Each em- 
ploye averaged 189 working days, as 
compared with 249 in 1920. Coal-mine 
employes averaged 173 days, a loss of 
57 days per man, as compared with 1920; 
employes at iron mines worked 210 days, 
a loss of 85 days each; copper-mine em- 
ployes averaged 244 days, a loss of 73 
days each; employes at stone quarries 
averaged 233 days, a loss of 34 days per 
man. 
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THE ASSAULT UPON TAX PROBLEMS 


Lances of Tax Experts at Cleveland Conference Directed Against Quandaries Created 
By Complex Provisions of Law—Administration Costs Mount High—Ezpenditures 


~ OMPLEX PROVISIONS of the 
federal revenue laws provided the 
4 principal subjects of discussion at 
the conference on mine taxation held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-11, in con- 
junction with the 25th annual 6onvention 
of the American Mining Congress. Min- 
ing companies who have met with diffi- 
culties in the adjustment of tax liability 
under the excess profits tax law will find 
in the proceedings of this conference 
the solution of many of their problems. 
The clarification of regulations and the 
application of principles outlined by the 
group of experts assembled at the con- 
ference should save the mining industry 
millions of dollars of the present cost of 
adjusting tax returns and should pre- 
vent delays in settlement in many in- 
stances. The results will be beneficial 
not merely to taxpayers but also to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue.which has 
been confronted with numerous adminis- 
trative difficulties due to the lack of a 
proper understanding of the require- 
ments of the law on the part of tax- 
payers. 
HvuGE ADMINISTRATION COST 
The bureau holds in Washington each 
year approximately 35,000 conferences 
with taxpayers, 9,000 or 10,000 of which 
involve mining companies. The total 
cost of these conferences to taxpayers, 
exclusive of taxes paid, approximates 
$85,000,000, $23,000,000 of which is paid 
by the mining industry. The total cost 
of making income, excess profits, and 
capital stock tax returns by all classes 
under the federal revenue laws, and the 
adjustment of these returns, is not less 
than $150,000,000. This sum, added to 
the annual appropriation by Congress 
for the internal-revenue service, brings 
the cost of administering the federal tax 
laws to a total of more than $200,000,000 
annually. These estimates do not take 
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into consideration the loss occasioned by 
delays in settlement of tax cases which 
tie up indefinitely large reserves of 
capital which otherwise would be re- 
leased for building, development, ex- 
ploration, expansion and improvement 
in the various industries affected; neither 
do they reflect, even in a small measure, 
the time expended and the worry and un- 
certainty experienced by executives, di- 
rectors, stockholders and investors pend- 
ing the determination of controversial 
questions. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
bring about a clearer understanding of 
these questions, decrease the expense of 
effecting adjustments, remove some of 
the uncertainties involved, secure closer 
cooperation with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and establish, if possible, cer- 
tain principles in the interpretation of 
the laws which would minimize litiga- 
tion in the courts. To this end the speak- 
ers at the meeting devoted months of 
careful study in the preparation of their 
themes, consulting every possible source 
of information which might throw light 
upon any phase of the situation, and it 
is believed, therefore, that the discussions 
will form an epoch in the history of 
mine taxation. This view was ex- 
pressed by many of the delegates, includ- 
irig representatives of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue who were present, and 
who participated in the meeting. 

Stupy oF MINE ACCOUNTING 

The matter of mine accounting 
methods is very important, not only 
from the standpoint of federal taxation 
but also for state and local purposes. 
This subject was ably presented by T. O. 
McGrath, author of “Mine Accounting 
and Cost Principles,” who gave special 
consideration to earned surplus as of 
March 1, 1918; depreciation, repairs, and 
replacements; inventories and costs; and 
undelivered sales. Mr. McGrath warned 


mining enterprises of the possible rein- 
statement of the excess profits tax and 
advised all companies to show upon their 
books in the future as near as may be 
possible the full value of their mine 
properties and their invested capital. He 
pointed out that the regulations of the 
Treasury Department are gradually 
crystallizing into a fixed system that 
must be met by all business enterprises 
regardless of trade practices or customs, 
and suggested that each trade or busi- 
ness should first agree among themselves 
as to what is standard practice, and 
should then present their findings to the — 
department. 

One of the most serious problems of 
mining companies, and one of the least 
understood because of its novel charac- 
ter, is that of distributions from the de- 
pletion reserve under the federal tax 
laws. The careful analysis of this sub- 
ject by Paul Armitage of the United 
Verde Extension Mining Company, 
chairman of the standing tax committee 
of the American Mining Congress, 
should prove to be of great value to 
every branch of the mining industry. 
Mr. Armitage outlined the conditions 
and limitations, together with the for- 
malities which must be observed, under 
which such distributions may be accom- 
plished in accordance with both state 
and federal laws, whether from a deple- 
tion based on a March 1, 1913, valua- 
tion, a depletion based on cost, or a 
depletion 
based on J 
discovery 
value. He 


also dis- 
cussed the 
effect of a 


distribution 
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from depletion reserve on the taxable 
status of the corporation, and the effect 
on the taxable status of the stockholder 
who receives such a distribution. 


DISCUSSION OF DEPLETION 

As any discussion of the question of 
depletion distributions would be incom- 
plete without recommendations concern- 
ing the setting up in corporation books 
of definite accounts which will show the 
status of the depletion, earnings and 
dividends from the standpoint of the fed- 
eral revenue laws, H. B. Fernald, of 
New York, proposed several bases for 
handling these accounts on the books, 
giving illustrations which should enable 
the bookkeeping department of any min- 
ing corporation to decide upon the par- 
ticular basis best suited to the peculiar 
circumstances or conditions of its busi- 
ness. Mr. Fernald declared that since 
the passage of the present law defining 
“dividends” and fixing the taxable status 
of distributions received by stockholders, 
a corporation, to do justice to itself and 
to its stockholders, is almost under the 
necessity of keeping in its books some 
very definite accounts which will satisfy 
the requirements of the Treasury De- 
partment, whatever they may be ulti- 
mately, with respect to the items men- 
tioned. He further disapproved the use 
of the term “depletion reserve” on ac- 
count of the confusion caused by its use, 
and recommended that the accounts be 
given designations which more clearly 
refiect their exact nature. 


INVESTED CAPITAL DISCUSSED 


Taking up the question of invested 
capital of mining corporations, George 
E. Holmes, author of “Holmes’ Federal 
Taxes,” and vice-chairman of the stand- 
ing tax committee of the American Min- 
ing Congress, reviewed this subject 
broadly in all its ramifications. He 
stated that actual facts, and not book- 
keeping entries, determine invested capi- 
tal; that the capital, surplus or deficit, 
reserves, and other items on the balance 
sheet are material only if they reflect 
the true facts; and that neither the gov- 
ernment nor the taxpayer is bound by 
such entries. He declared that if they 
are incorrect they may be explained and 
the corrected figures substituted, and 
asserted that allowance must be made 
for imperfections in the record and that 
the taxpayer can neither gain nor lose 
thereby. After discussing comprehen- 
sively the provisions of the law and regu- 
lations relating to cash paid in, tangible 
property paid in, intangible property, 
paid-in surplus, earned surplus and un- 
divided profits, depreciation and deple- 
tion reserves, dividends, and changes 
during the taxable year, he stated that 
the problem of ascertaining invested 
capital is fundamentally a_ technical 
proposition solved according to rules. 
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Logically following and closely inter- 
woven with the subject of invested capi- 
tal is the subject of special cases arising 
under Sections 210 af the revenue act of 
1917 and 327 and 328 of the revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1921. This matter was 
thoroughly discussed by R. N. Miller, 
formerly solicitor of internal revenue, 
now serving as a member of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress standing tax com- 
mittee. Mr. Miller pointed out that the 
government has rules by which taxable 
net income is computed, technical in- 
vested capital is calculated, and definite 
tax liability is determined; but when it 
was discovered that the statute lacked 
flexibility and resulted in exceptional 
cases of hardship and injustice, because 
the formulae did not fit particular cases, 
provision was made by which special 
appeal might be made for the computa- 
tion of the tax without reference to the 
strict definition of invested capital, and 
thereby in these special cases taxation is 
softened by being based on what other 
taxpayers engaged in similar businesses 
pay. He then outlined the rules and 
formulae to be observed in handling 
cases coming within these provisions of 
the law, and expressed the view that 
there are many companies entitled to 
special relief who have not asserted 
their claims because of uncertainty as 
to the manner in which the government 
would treat such claims. 

The question of valuations for pur- 
poses of federal income taxation was dis- 
cussed by R. V. Norris, mining engineer, 
also a member of the standing tax com- 
mittee. Mr. Norris carefully analyzed 
the limitations of the bases of valua- 
tions upon which federal taxation of 
mines is imposed. He stated that if a 
mining property has been recently pur- 
chased as a going concern, developed and 
equipped, the cost is the best evidence of 
value, but that in general such is not 
the case; that actual sales of similar 
properties are influenced by conditions 
leading to wide variations in price; that 
market value of stocks or shares very 
imperfectly reflects the earning capacity 
of a property, and not its sale value; 
that local assessed values depend much 
upon local laws, regulated more or less 
by local customs, and therefore have 
little bearing on actual worth; that ac- 
countings, records of litigation and pro- 
bate court inventories sometimes are 
helpful in fixing values for the actual 
lands involved, but are of little general 
value. Speaking of analytical valua- 
tions, he said that the value of a mining 
property is universally acknowledged by 
mining and accounting authorities and 
by economists to be the present value of 
its future earnings, and discussed the 
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various factors to be considered in such 
valuations. 


-AN UNCERTAINTY EXISTS 

Because of the uncertainty existing in 
the minds of taxpayers as to when a 
tax case is finally closed, the subject of 
settlements and compromises with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was 
discussed briefly by M. W. Kriegh, chief 
of the Tax Division of the American 
Mining Congress. Asserting that a tax- 
payer at the present time has no posi- 
tive assurance that his case is closed un- 
less he has signed a written agreement 
with the commissioner or has effected a 
compromise, or unless action by the gov- 
ernment is barred by the statute of limi- 
tations, Mr. Kriegh called attention to 
a new provision which appears in the 
1921 revenue law, section 1313, which he 
believed was intended to protect tax- 
payers against any review of their cases 
which may be initiated by the govern- 
ment after final settlement, except under 
two specific contingencies mentioned in 
this section—“fraud or mistake in mathe- 
matical calculation’—even though an 
agreement has not been signed as pro- 
vided for in section 1312 of the 1921 act. 
Mr. Kriegh outlined the procedure of 
the bureau in arriving at a final deci- 
sion, and mentioned the fact that under 
present rules the only instance in which 
a claim in abatement will be entertained 
is where an assessment has been made 
without giving the taxpayer an oppor- 
tunity to appeal or without awaiting a 
decision on an appeal that has been per- 
fected. 

STATE TAXATION QUESTIONS 

The general question of mine taxation 
by the states was presented to the con- 
ference in an illuminating address by 
W. R. Ingalls, mining engineer, in which 
problems of state taxation were analyzed 
in a most convincing and logical man- 
ner. Pointing out that the acme of diffi- 
culty is experienced in the valuation of 
mines, which, in commercial affairs com- 
monly requires a high order of experi- 
ence and skill on the part of professional 
engineers, he said that the inability of a 
local board of assessors, or even a state 
commission of equalization and review, 
to cope with such a problem is obvious; 
that it is almost beyond the bounds of 
reason to expect a town, county, or state 
assessor to grapple successfully with a 
problem of mine valuation, or even to 
grapple at all, and that when the state 
law requires him to do so it demands for 
him the impossible: In such states, there- 
fore, Mr. Ingalls believes that assessors 
should listen attentively and respectfully 
to the mining company when it offers its 
own valuation through engineers of ex- 
perience and standing. He further ex- 
pressed the opinion that the mining in- 
dustry may usefully engage in the for- 
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mulation of certain fundamental rules 
for the guidance of assessors who are 
not versed in the mining industry. Mr. 
Ingalls explained how he had inven- 
toried the national wealth of the United 
States at the end of 1920 at 278 billion 
dollars, out of which the mines were es- 
timated at 3% billion dollars, showing 
that the value of all the mines and 
metallurgical works is but a trifling per- 
centage of the value of the aggregated 
national wealth, although the mining in- 
dustry is of major importance, giving to 
the railroads more than 50 percent of 
their total tonnage and paying to the 
states and nation a large and ever-in- 
creasing percentage of the tax burden. 
Mr. Ingalls stated that although com- 
plete data which would reveal the truth 
is not available, it is highly probable that 
in general mines are overtaxed by the 
states, counties and towns, they being 
more or less of the nature of easy marks 
for the tax gatherers. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The special committee on state taxa- 
tion of mines reported that the question 
of mine taxation is wholly dependent 
upon the system of general taxation and 
finance in each of the states, and that 
therefore it seems impossible to make 
any recommendations looking toward a 
uniform system of mine taxation appli- 
cable to all states, without, at the same 
time making recommendations for a 
standard system of general taxation and 
finance, of which mine taxation is a part. 
Acting upon the report of this commit- 
tee, the conference passed a resolution 
accepting the recommendations of the 
committee and resolving further that the 
subject of improvements in methods of 
local taxation of mines be referred to the 
local tax committees of the several chap- 
ters of the American Mining Congress 
who may, if desired, confer with and 
secure the aid of the standing tax com- 
mittee of the national organization. A 
resolution also was passed demanding 
the elimination of all expenditures of 
national, state and local governments not 
vitally necessary for the proper and effi- 
cient conduct of such governments and 
the authorization of such expenditures 
only as are necessary to the minimum 
called for by sound common sense and 
business principles. This resolution fur- 
ther calls upon the citizens of the coun- 
try, whether or not members of the 
American Mining Congress, to give defi- 
nite thought and serious consideration 
to the means by which unwise, extrava- 
gant or unnecessary public expenditures 
can be restrained. 

C. E. Jarvis, member of the state 
board of control of California, discussed 
the system of taxation in that state, stat- 
ing that large economies had already 
been effected through the operation of 
a budget system adopted recently. 
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Albert H. Fay, chief of the Natural 
Resources Division, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the 
charts showing the progress of the work 
of auditing returns and checking valua- 


brought to conference 


tions in his division, and in his remarks 
illustrated convincingly the difficulties 
encountered in dealing with industries so 
varied as those of natural resources, em- 
phasizing the need for close cooperation 
with the bureau in developing the facts 
upon which tax determinations are based. 
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E. H. Batson, deputy commissioner of 
internal revenue, told the delegates that 
wartime cases are being rapidly disposed 
of, notwithstanding the stupendous task 
which confronted the department in se- 
curing and retaining a trained organi- 
zation, and expressed, on behalf of the 
department, appreciation for the con- 
structive cooperation of the American 
Mining Congress, which, he said, had 
done many things for the department 
which had aided materially in expediting 
settlements. 


PATERNALISM IS ON ROAD TO COMMUNISM 


Dangers Held by Present Tendency Are Pointed Out by Judge Ira E. 
Robinson, In Address Before Convention—No Province for Inter- 
ference With Private Business 


HE GOVERNMENT must execute 

a “right-about face” and move 

away from instead of toward pa- 
ternalistic tendencies if complications 
that will eat into the industrial and eco- 
nomic strength of the country are to be 
avoided. This broadly was the strain in 
which Judge Ira E. Robinson, war min- 
erals relief commissioner and former 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
West Virginia, addressed several hun- 
dred mining men and their guests at the 
annual banquet of the American Mining 
Congress in Cleveland, October 13. 

Styling himself as “a very earnest and 
thoughtful and, at the present time, pessi- 
mistic American citizen,” Judge Robin- 
son devoted his address to a portrayal of 
the trend which political and legislative 
activities are taking in their connection 
with the relationship between “The Gov- 
ernment and the Individual,” which 
formed the topic of his discussion. 

Judge Robinson drew upon legislative 
history of comparatively recent date to 
show that this trend is being followed, 
declaring that each additional step taken 
in this connection. “This burden,” he 
just that much closer to communism. He 
cited the increasing burden of taxation 
in this connection. “This burden,” he 
declared “goes so far now that if it is 
continued it will bring about virtually a 
dissolution of the private right to prop- 
erty, and that dissolution is merely tend- 
ing toward communism and socialism 
and the sharing of property and forfeit- 
ing of individual right.” 

“We see in Congress,” he continued, 
“a rumber of bills which show the pres- 
ent paternalistic trend. The maternity 
bill very clearly shows this trend—tax- 
ing the American people for something 
which is a mere propaganda or which is 
in the interests of the community and not 
of the individual. 


“And so we go on with taxation, bur- 
dening our people for paternalism, en- 
croaching upon their earnings, discour- 
aging them in their ambition for indi- 
vidual up-building and acquirement, and 
striking at their ambition to remain and 
acquire and to be strong loyal Americans. 

“T have been admonished by some of 
my friends: ‘You speak so pessimisti- 
cally of this great country today.’ I 
don’t say that the government is yet in- 
terfering with individual rights, but I 
can see how it is discouraging men in 
individual activity. We know how a 
contagious disease spreads, and I hope 
that we as American citizens may guard 
against that in this. 


“Government rightly understood has 
no province of interference with private 
individual business activity. The found- 
ers understood this, and builded accord- 
ingly. They had had enough of govern- 
mental domination of individuals and 
they sought clearly to protect every in- 
dividual right to private property and 
activity against encroachment of every 
other individual and most particularly 
against encroachment of the great gov- 
ernment itself. 

“A government is only strong by - 
strength of its individual citizens. No 
man can be strong when his opportunity 
for development is curbed. 

“Government paternalism is nothing 
short of socialism. It not only weakens 
the people by denying them opportunity 
for individual achievement but burdens 
them with taxation in behalf of others 
to whom they owe no duty, which tax- 
ation in time by its encroachment dis- 
solves their individual right to property. 
We are paying taxes for too many ideals 
and thereby fostering the doctrine of the 
community right over private right.” 

Judge Robinson was for eight years on 
the Supreme Bench of West Virginia and 
for two years its chief justice. He now is 
special representative of the Department 
of the Interior. 


\ 
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SAYS “LABOR OLIGARCHY” CONTROLS 
NATION’S COAL 


J. G. Bradley Tells Convention Delegates of Coal Operations 
in Southern Fields—Calls for Action to Stave Off Strike and 
Regulations 


REPAREDNESS and an ability 

among coal operators to adapt 

themselves to changing economic 
conditions, and to properly deal with 
their employes 
as operators in 
union fields 
cannot do, en- 
abled the 
southern coal 
fields to pro- 
duce 80 per- 
cent of maxi- 
mum during 
the period of 
depression in 
1921, according 
to J. G. Brad- 
ley, who ad- 
dressed the 
general ses- 
sions of the 
American Mining Congress Convention 
in October. Of the total annual produc- 
tion of coal in the United States— 
340,000,000 tons in the central field; 
160,000,000 tons in the southern field; 
40,000,000 tons in the western districts 
and 25,000,000 in the Mississippi Valley 
—only the tonnage from the Southern 
field was brought to the surface free 
from the influences of the United Mine 
Workers of America Mr. Bradley said, 
and to this freedom from domination he 
ascribed the ability of the southern oper- 
ators to produce. 


J. G. Bradley 


“T want to show you rather an inter- 
esting thing,” he said, “that this southern 
district, with its normal production of 40 
percent of the total, during the six 
months which we have just passed, bade 
fair to swelling its production to take 
care of the entire needs of the country. 
With the strike which began on April 1, 
and the cessation of production in the 
north and west and the continued pro- 
duction in the south and the gradual 
movement of miners to that region, and 
the increase in the facilities of transpor- 
tation, we saw that southern tonnage 
come up, week by week, from 3,500,000 
tons to 4,000,000 and from 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 practically in the thirteenth 
week of the strike reaching the 6,000,000 
point. If it had not been for the disaster 
of the shopmen’s strike by the third week 
in September, at the rate the southern 
tonnage was increasing, it would have 
been producing 8,000,000 tons of coal and 
would have taken care of 100 percent of 
the country’s demands.” 

This increase in tonnage was ascribed 


by Mr. Bradley to the method of the oper- 
ators in handling their men, which 
method was successful in both the 1921 
period of depression and in the period 
covered by the strike this year, which 
forced the closing of mines in unionized 
districts. Mr. Bradley referred to the 
method rather as the ability of the oper- 
ators to adapt themselves to changing 
economic conditions. 

Mr. Bradley indicated by his emphasis 
that the third parties who attempted to 
enter the southern field were not well 
received and that the lack of a favorable 
reception has prevented the growth of 
“pests, diseases and assailants” among 
those who actually man the mines. 

Instances of lawlessness in states 
within the southern field were related by 
Mr. Bradley who told of the strenuous 
efforts to bring the guilty persons before 
the law, with satisfying results. The na- 
tional government, in his opinion, is not 
affording sufficient protection to the men 
who desire to work in the face of opposi- 
tion by organized strikers, and the oper- 
ators, therefore, have a right to protect 
their properties, and the men who are at 
work thereon, by employing mine guards 
and every other form of protection that 
can be had. 


“That is what we are getting out of 
Washington,” he declared, referring to 
the attitude of officials of the govern- 
ment toward the coal situation. “We are 
getting gassed. The sense of our people 
is being attenuated. We have the 
massacre at Herrin. The high public 
officials roll their eyes and say, ‘Too bad!’ 
A wonderful picture, but think of the 
men who were killed at Herrin; think of 
their families left behind! Instead of 
Herrin striking the spark which should 
set this country aflame for the punish- 
ment of murder, for the enforcement of 
law, for the protection of your rights, 
your liberties and mine—what did it do? 
It gave encouragement for the same 
crowd to march into Brook County, W. 
Va., and try the same thing! 

“Now, gentlemen, we come to the crux 
of the labor problem. It is a question 
of the enforcement of the law that we 
have got—labor courts, boards of con- 
ciliation—put them in the waste paper 
basket! Give the man who wants to 
work and who has the right to work the 
protection which he deserves. There 
wasn’t a time during this strike that the 
mines could not have been manned by 
men who wanted to work, but they were 
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afraid—afraid they would be massacred 
as others were at Herrin.” 

The public does not realize the extent 
to which the labor oligarchy today con- 
trols the industry, and thus controls the 
price at which fuel is sold, Mr. Bradley 
asserted, and yet with this condition ap- 
parent, those who should lead, he de- 
clared, do not meet the issue. In this 
connection he said: 

“And when you get the entire fuel re- 
sources of the nation in the control of 
such an unscrupulous small group of 
men, you can sit around the table and 
say, “Now, John, you wouldn’t do that!” 
I was in Washington immediately after 
the railroad strike began. I had just 
come down from New England. I had 
just read that burning editorial asking 
us for a Grover Cleveland, and I got to 
Washington, and it was: ‘Oh, well we 
can’t do that! It wouldn’t do to do that!’ 

Mr. Bradley assured his associates 
operating in the union fields that they 
might call freely for his coal at any price 
they may set for it to keep their cus- 
tomers going while they fight off the 
“voke.” The problems must be solved 
along the lines suggested by the speaker, 
or in his opinion government ownership 
and control are inevitable. The high 
public officials should see before another 
April that the leaders of the labor oli- 
garchy, numerically in the minority, shall 
not again “hold up” the great majority 
of 110,000,000 people, Mr. Bradley con- 
cluded. 


NEW MEXICO CHAPTER 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


HE NEW MEXICO CHAPTER of 

the American Mining Congress held 
its second annual meeting October 2, in 
Silver City, N. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
Governor, John M. Sully, and seventeen 
members were present. The newly 
elected officers are: 

John M. Sully, governor; S. J. Kidder, 
first vice governor; Powell Stackhouse, 
Jr., second vice governor; and G. A. 
Kaseman, third vice governor. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee: John M. Sully, C. T. 
Brown, and E. M. Sawyer. Board of 
Directors: C. T. Brown, E. M. Sawyer, 
J. M. Sully, Ira L. Wright, Powell Stack- 
house, Jr., B. B. Hanger, S. J. Kidder, 
L. M. Kniffen, F. W. Vellacott, I. J. 
Stauber, J. B. Gilchrist, H. G. S. An- 
derson, G. A. Kaseman, and V. Carl 
Grubnau. 

Professor E. H. Wells, president of the 
New Mexico State School of Mines, was 
authorized to represent the Chapter at 
the Cleveland convention of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. 

Many interesting discussions as to the 
operative end of the mining industry de- 
veloped and proved beneficial as well as 
entertaining to all those who attended. 


/ 
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FUTURE PROSPERITY PLANNED FOR MINES OF SOUTH 


Cleveland Convention Makes Progress on Work Initiated at Chattanooga—Water 


Power and Transportation One of the Major Issues 


HE PROBLEMS of the Southern 

Mineral Industry were carefully 

discussed at the Cleveland conven- 

tion of the American Mining Congress, 

during which the Board of Governors of 

the newly created southern division of 
the organization met in conference. 


RESUME OF PREVIOUS WoRK 

This conference took the form of a 
résumé of the recent meeting in Chatta- 
nooga at which the division was organ- 
ized. A continuation from that meeting 
of the spirit that the mining industry of 
the south has a more cheerful outlook 
now than ever before was obvious at 
Cleveland. The division’s devotion to its 
announced purpose of assisting in the 
further development of the “vast mineral 
empire of the south” and that it strive to 
capitalize every one of the favorable con- 
ditions now before it. Thus its program 
centers mainly around developrhent made 
possible by the new tariff law and also 
the potential benefits to be derived from 
vast potential water power resources. 


The mining industry of the South is 
interested in the development of Muscle 
Shoals. For the heavy tonnages of coal 
and ores which can be produced and 
shipped from the richly mineralized 
country through which the Tennessee 
River flows, the use of barge lines on the 
river would increase possible production 
many times. These barge lines will be- 
come possible when the power projects 
have been completed. 

The mining industry is equally inter- 
ested in the development of power from 
these dams for the use of individual min- 
ing operations and to supply the electric 
furnace plants and many individual 
manufacturing enterprises which will be 
the natural outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of this great southern mineral em- 
pire. 

It has been apparent ever since the 
committee reports on the various pro- 
posals for the development of Muscle 
Shoals that none of the proposals now 
before Congress will be accepted without 
material changes which will take into 
consideration the rights of the people in 
the development of this power and the 
enormous expenditures which have been 
made by the government. 


HEIGHT OF FOLLY 
In view of the disclosures, scandals, 
and even indictments which have fol- 
lowed the disposal of other war-time 
governmental investments to private in- 


To Develop Full Benefits 


Held by New Tariff Provisions 


dividuals, such as Old Hickory, Hog 
Island, and sales of governmental sur- 
plus property, it would be the height of 
folly for Congress to consider any offer 
for Muscle Shoals which did not give a 
fair return for the one hundred million 
dollars already invested there by the 
government. 

Since the introduction of the Hull bill 
it is apparent that the trend of Congress 
is more and more toward the placing of 
Muscle Shoals under general legislative 
provision rather than under a special 
governmental subsidiary. 

It is apparent that the thinking people 
of the South are without exeeption deeply 
desirous of Muscle Shoals development, 
and that they are anxious to support 
whatever proposal will finally prove 
acceptable to Congress, which will also 
insure adequate power for individual in- 
dustries and improved transportation 
facilities. 

At the Chattanooga meeting every 
delegate who spoke on the subject of the 
water power development took this posi- 
tion. As one of the delegates then 
stated “The thing for us to do is to bury 
all differences of opinion and get back 
of a broad constructive plan for the de- 
velopment of a superpower zone.” 

The unified expression of mining policy 
made possible by the southern division 
will be a great source of strength to the 
mining industry of the South. Southern 
delegates in attendance at the Cleveland 
convention are deeply interested in the 
problems of taxation and transportation. 

CONTINUOUS OPERATION ASSURED 

Those industries which have been pro- 
tected by the new tariff act are assured 
of continuous operation. All in all, the 
mining industry of the South has a more 
cheerful outlook than it has had for many 
years. 

The Board of Governors of the south- 
ern division of the Congress is composed 
of the following: J. B. McClary, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Lee Long, Danta, Va.; 
P. D. Berry, Providence, Ky.; William 


H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn.;. J. F. 
Wheless, Raleigh, N. C.; C. O. Bartlett, 
Miami, Fla.; E. L. Hertzog, Spartan- 


burg, S. C.; C. C. Houston, Monroe, La.; 
W. S. Peebles, Cartersville, Ga. 
Election of this board came at the con- 
clusion of the Chattanooga meeting. The 
gathering, which included representatives 
from each of the southern states, passed 
resolutions in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was called upon to 


make a complete survey of the available 
cars on all railroads, the object being 
to enforce distribution of cars to various 
sections of the country in proportion to 
the normal freight haulage handled in 
each. Were it not for the tangled trans- 
portation situation, it was declared, the 
southern mineral industry could be en- 
joying the unparalleled prosperity which 
is forced to await solution of this and 
other problems. Discussion of taxation 
difficulties brought a resolution to refer 
matters on this subject to the parent 
organization headquarters in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of adopting a policy 
of relief for presentation to the govern- 
ment. 
POSSIBILITIES ARE OUTLINED 

Following the opening of the meeting, 
with Henry Mace Payne, consulting engi- 
neer of the Congress, presiding, a mes- 
sage from Richard H. Edmonds, pub- 
lisher of Manufacturers’ Record, was 
read, the text being in part as follows: 

“The vast mineral resources of the 
South covering much of the territory 
from Maryland to Texas, have never 
been adequately investigated or ex- 
ploited. The work that has been done is 
exceedingly small as compared with the 
possibilities of the region. The very fact 
that the South has a coal area five times 
as great as all of Europe, excluding Rus- 
sia, and twice as great, including Russia, 
is merely indicative of the other re- 
sources of the section. Here is a region 
which is producing 99 percent of the sul- 
phur of this country and about 75 percent 
of the world output. The South is pro- 
ducing nearly 60 percent of the oil out- 
put of the United States and holds more 
than half the oil reserves of the country. 
But these outstanding interests are only 
indicative of the other resources which to 
some extent have been developed in part, 
but which to a very large extent lie dor- 
mant awaiting the magic touch of the 
engineer’s skill and the capital needed to 
turn the latent resources into wealth and 
employment creating actualities.” 


INDEPENDENCE IS NECESSARY 


James F. Callbreath, secretary of the 
Mining Congress, addressed the confer- 
ence, outlining the work of the organiza- 
tion and expressing the opinion that for 
the first time in history people are awake 
to the possibilities of the country and 
that with the immense amount of capital 
available the great mineral empire of 
the South will be stimulated to a larger 
production. 
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Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the 
Congress’s department of tariff and 
economics, addressed the meeting on the 
railroad transportation situation. For- 
rest Andrews, of Knoxville, presented a 
review of statistics concerning equip- 
ment of the various roads and entered 
into an analysis of the cause of the 
equipment shortage, declaring that the 
only remedy rests in cooperation between 
the entire railroad industry of America. 
W. R. Crane, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, addressed the meeting 


A SLANTING VIEW 
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briefly, outlining the work of the bureau 
and reviewing mineral development pos- 
sibilities of the South. 

The board drafted a resolution pre- 
sented to and adopted by the convention 
pledging the Mining Congress to endorse- 
ment of the sound, economic policy of the 
development of our water powers “under 
such provisions of general law as will 
prevent monopoly and insure adequate 
power to communities and industries 
which may be economically served there- 
from and developed thereby.” 


OF EUROPE 


G. A. O'Reilly, New York Banker, Gives Mining Men a Look Through 
Ilis Eyes at :he International Situation—No Marking of Time, He Says 


World Responsibilities?” This was 

the large question asked in the 
title of the address delivered before 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress by G. A. O'Reilly, 
vice-president of the Irving National 
Bank of New York. Mr. O’Reilly 
answered it in the affirmative, setting 
down in figures of black and white some 
of the things this country has done to 
relieve the economic situation in Europe. 
By loans, credits, contributions and 
charity, he said, we have disbursed in 
Europe since 1914 $23,751,000,000. 


T AMERICA Living up to Her 


SouNps FORMIDABLE 


“The question sounds formidable,” 
Mr. O’Reilly said, “big, and all that, and 
it may be.that the subject has been 
worn to a frazzle. Still, it seems to 
me that im these times, while it may not 
be possible to say anything that will be 
entirely new upon this subject, it is 
proper at least, and possibly very im- 
portant that we begin thinking anew on 
this very subject. It is so easy for a 
great, splendid, energetic, dynamic 
nation like ours to do a great deal of 
harm if we get headed in the wrong di- 
rection.” 

With this thought as a preface, Mr. 
O’Reilly counseled patience among the 
American people—those who urge that 
“they” do “something” to relieve the 
world’s economic tangle. He counseled 


the “patience of Job,” because it is not 
enough just to “do something,” but to be 
sure that something is right, and that 
our action will lead toward some con- 
structive thing, rather than just to move, 
perhaps in circles, so far as effect on 
world conditions is concerned. Much 
discussion has been had as to the mak- 
ing of additional loans to the govern- 
ments of Europe, Mr. O’Reilly said, 
thereby throwing still further out of 
balance a world situation whose nearly 
total lack of balance is responsible for 
most of the business troubles of the 
world today. 


Mr. O’Reilly also referred to the recent 
rather free discussion about some sort of 
easing up or wiping off of foreign 
obligations, and suggested that such 
relief might also make it easier for 
those countries to do certain things “we 
wish they would not do, and develop 
along certain lines which we consider 
dangerous to the peace of the world.” 

Mr. O’Reilly asked his hearers not to 
confound the admonition to be patient 
with a recommendation of timidity. The 
situation, in his belief, requires careful 
thought and consideration, and a pur- 
pose to “go slow.” “We have obligations 
beyond the other side of the water,” he 
said. “We can’t be ‘pikers!’ No ‘piker’ 
ever has been popular since the year 
One, and a ‘piker’ nation is unthinkable, 
but our most effective work will be on 
our own job. But we really have not 


These items, making up an immense sum, Mr. O’Reilly declared, have been 
expended in our effort to help Europe since 1914 were taken from the records of the 
comptroller of the Treasury and the Hoover Relief Committee, and are as follows: 


American securities repurchased from abroad 
American government loans............. 
Interest on government loans............ 
Commercial credits extended abroad..... 
Dollar securities bought from foreign countries in 1919, 1920, 1921 

Foreign money securities sold in this country in same period 
Foreign currencies bought by America... 
Money expended in relief operations by organizations of which Mr. 

Hoover has been chairman............ 


$3,000,000.000 
10,000,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
3,000,000,000 


2,631,000,090 
620,000.000 
500,000,000 
2,090,000,000 


23,751,000,000 
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been idle on our “world job.” There has 
been expended $23,751,000,000 since 1914, 
according to the official figures, to help 
the other fellow. 

“Now in our further efforts to help 
him, let’s study the situation. We are 
all guessing on this European matter. 
It isn’t a question of somebody being 
absolutely right and somebody abso- 
lutely wrong. Everybody else is guess- 
ing and what miraculous quality of mind 
do we possess which will enable us to 
stand back here, and without any suffi- 
cient world experience practically hit it 
at our first guess, at our first try? It 
isn’t to be so. We can’t do it. Let’s go 
along as we have been until we can see 
more clearly than we can see at the pres- 
ent time, and I imagine more clearly 
than we can see for some time to come. 
Our commercial credits are still being 
extended, and will continue to be.. We 
are doing things. We are not doing 
things that count.” 

The items making up the immense sum, 
Mr. O’Reilly said, which have been ex- 
pended in our effort to help Europe 
since 1914 came from the records of the 
comptroller of the Treasury and the 
Hoover Relief Committee, and are as 
follows: 

“A total of $23,751,000,000 of good 
United States money—not all of it 
charity, but all of it expended in charity 
and in relief loans of one kind or another 
to the people of Europe!” 

It was Mr. O’Reilly’s opinion that we 
are doing “something.” 


OFFICIAL DELEGATIONS 
AT CLEVELAND 


EE of twenty-eight states, 
mayors of fifty municipalities and 
heads of other governmental agencies 
and divisions vitally interested in the 
welfare of the mining industry, ap- 
pointed special delegations to attend the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress and the Ex- 
postiion of Mines and Mine Equipment 
held in conjunction. These official state 
and city delegations now have returned 
to make reports to the executives by 
whom they were appointed. Through 
this network of liaison the elements of 
the mining industry throughout the 
country will receive intimate information 
concerning the work accomplished and 
the conclusions drawn by the Cleveland 
convention. In addition to the state and 
various city delegates, 130 trade and 
commercial organizations throughout 
the country designated representatives. 
“The interest placed by the various 
mining states in this convention,” de- 
clared E. C. Porter, convention manager, 
“is reflected in the size of official delega- 
tions and in the importance of men 
chosen as state representatives.” 
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MILESTONE REACHED IN 
STANDARDIZATION WORK 


Reports Submitted to Cleveland Confer- 

ence Indicate Large Volume of Work Ac- 

‘complished During Year—Permanent 
Standards Recommended 


HE THIRD NATIONAL Stand- 
ardization Conference was _ re- 
markable in its presentation of the 
amount of work accomplished during the 
year by the Standardization Division of 
the American Mining Congress, in the 
able addresses delivered before it, and 
in the wealth of information it received 
from the reports of the fourteen sections 
of which it is comprised. The activities 
engaging the division’s attention since 
the preceding conference were ably out- 
lined by Colonel Warren R. Roberts, 
chairman of the coal mining section, and 
Charles A. Mitke, chairman of the metal 
mining section. Apart from these pres- 
entations and portions of the conference 
occupied by the delivery of addresses, the 
sessions were devoted exclusively to dis- 
cussion of reports of the sectional com- 
mittee chairmen. 
FINAL REPORTS SUBMITTED 


Five reports were submitted to the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee as final recommendations for per- 
manent standards. These reports cov- 
ered the following subjects: Under- 
ground transportation, coal section; out- 
side coal handling equipment, coal sec- 
tion; mine drainage, coal section; and 
underground power transmission and 
power equipment, coal section. Compila- 
tion of these reports does not conclude 
the work of these committees, however, 
but their recommendations upon the 
phases of the subjects they already have 
considered are final and have been sub- 
mitted to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee in that status. 

The program included reports from 
committee chairmen and discussion by 
the conference covering the following 
subjects: 

Drilling machines and drill steel. 

Underground power transmission and 

power equipment. 
Mining and load- 
ing equipment. 

Mine timbers. 

Metal mine 
accounting. 


Underground 
transportation. 

Mine ventilation. 

Milling and smelt- 
ing practices. 

Outside coal hand- 
ling equipment. 

Fire fighting 
equipment. 

Mine drainage. 

Methods of mine sampling. 

Steam shovel equipment. 

Mechanical loading under- 
ground. 
AUTHORITIES ADDRESS SESSIONS 

The conference heard addresses 
by Colonel L. R. Ruggles, United 
States War Department; Dr. 
John Bonsall Porter, honorable 
secretary of the Canadian En- 
gineering Standards Association 
of Montreal, Canada; H. C. Mor- 
ris, chief of the Division of 
Domestic and Foreign Trade of 
the Department of Commerce; 
and Dr. George K. Burgess, direc- 
tor of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. A 
meeting of the General Correlat- 
ing Committee was held on the 
last day of the convention. The 
following organizations are rep- 
resented on this committee: 

The United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

The National Safety Council. 

The American Mining Con- 
gress. 

The American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers. 

National Safety 
mittee. 

American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers. 

The Associated Companies. 

This committee was organized 
to act as a reviewing body, cover- 
ing standardization work for the 
mining industry by all national 
organizations and associations de- 
voted to these activities. All 
work of this type by any national 
society or organization must pass 


Code Com- 


through this General Correlat- 
ing Committee up to the Ameri- 
can Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. 

The conference adopted 
a new method in present- 
ing its work to the 
convention in that all 
of the committee re- 
ports were printed 
and distributed in 
advance and each 
committee chairman 
therefore discussed 
only the high points 
in his report, later 
calling for general 
discussion. 


Because of the 
volume of interest © 
aroused by the work of the Standard- 
ization Division among operators, en- 
gineers and the manufacturers of 
mining equipment, it has been broadly 
suggested that the present personnel 
of the division be doubled and that its 
work be extended to cover every field 
in which standards apply in regard to 
the mining industry. These sugges- 
tions have been submitted to the gen- 
eral chairmen and the chairmen of the 
various sections and will be acted 
upon in accordance with their judg- 
ment. The plans for the work of this 
division for the year 1923 already are 
well formed, and the fourth national 
conference to be held in conjunction 
with the 26th annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress at Mil- 
waukee next year will be of outstand- 
ing value to the entire mining indus- 
try. 

Two government departments par- 
ticularly interested in standardization 
were represented at the Cleveland ses- 
sions. Mr. Morrison, representing 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
brought the message from the secre- 
tary to the effect that he is even more 
than ordinarily interested in this sub- 
ject of standardization. Mr. Hoover 
believes in it thoroughly. It is one of 
the first things that he started when 
he was made Secretary of Commerce; 
the Bureau of Standards, Dr. George 
K. Burgess, stated that Dr. Stratton 
had asked him to be a personal repre- 
sentative of the bu- 

reau at the con- 
ference and 
that this 
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agency has watched the standardization 
movement in the American Mining Con- 
gress since its foundation with a great 
deal of sympathy and admiration. ‘No 
government bureau can put over stand- 
ards without cooperation from other 
agencies, he pointed out. Standards for 
use in industry must originate in indus- 
try. The role of the government bureau 
in standardization in fact, except insofar 
ag experimental work is done, is to act 
as a correlating agency. 

Dr. Burgess paid a special compli- 
ment to the work of the division by say- 
ing: “In truth and frankness I know of 
no organization carrying on its work 
more thoroughly or with a greater zest 
and spirit and comprehensiveness and in- 
telligence than this body is doing.” 

Colonel Ruggles, representing General 
Wainwright, Assistant Secretary of 
War, emphasized the necessity of stand- 
ardization of man power during period 
of war. He advocated emergency laws 
for the universal draft. 

While the work done during the year 
1922 is of vast importance to the mining 
industry and although adoption by the 
industry as a whole of the standards 
already formulated will result in a sav- 
ing of mililons of dollars in production 
cost, the American Mining Congress feels 
that the work of the Standardization Di- 
vision has only fairly been launched. 

The subject is a vast one and is re- 
ceiving the earnest consideration of the 
ablest men in the mining industry both 
from the standpoint of the operator, the 
mining engineer and the manufacturer 
of mining equipment. It is receiving the 
cooperation of all of those agencies 
working to the same end and it is antici- 
pated that final adoption of these stand- 
ards by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee will increase the 
efficiency of the mining industry to an 
appreciable extent. 

The cenference adopted a resolution, 
submitted and approved by the conven- 
tion, outlining the necessity for diligent 
application to standardization work in 
the interests of economy and efficiency, 
urging continuation of these efforts in 
magnitude, and pointing out the benefits 
to be gained by the mining industry 
through adoption of the comprehensive 
and helpful suggestions already made by 
the division. The following paragraph 
concludes the resolution: 

“Be it further resolved, That the 
thanks of the American Mining Congress 
be extended to the respective chairmen 
and the personnel of their committees.” 
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GOVERNMENT VALUES STANDARDIZATION 


Activities of Government Agency Seeking to Increase Industrial 
Economics Outlined Before Cleveland Convention 


HE DEPARTMENT of Com- 
merce, primarily devoted to the 
task of rendering industrial op- 
erations in this country more efficient 
and more prosperous, is keenly inter- 
ested in and alive to the possibilities held 
by the program of the Standardization 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

The official expression of the depart- 
ment on this subject was presented to 
the Cleveland convention of the Mining 
Congress by Secretary Hoover’s repre- 
sentative at the sessions, Henry C. Mor- 
ris, chief of the Petroleum Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, being framed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The ‘tremendous economies secured 
through standardized machines and 
equipment have long been one of the 
outstanding superiorities of American 
methods in contrast with those of Euro- 
pean and other foreign nations, but 
while we have obtained some of the ad- 
vantages in special instances, the nation 
as a whole has continued to suffer from 
the enormous wastes of over-diversifica- 
tion and individual variation. With 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
and especially Germany now concentrat- 
ing on standardized products, a much 
greater standardization of our American 
exports becomes vital, and with the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies’ 
“Elimination of Waste” report indicat- 
ing forty percent of capital, of thought 
and of labor in six typical industries 
wasted—and one of the major causes of 
this waste, lack of standardization—our 
domestic condition requires particular 
concentration of thought on this subject. 


ACTIVE IN “SIMPLIFICATION” 


The Department of Commerce is at 
present most active in that elemental 
form of standardization known as “sim- 
plification,” which concerns itself par- 
ticularly with the elimination of excess 
variety, or the concentration of effort on 
the comparatively limited portion of any 
line which is widely demanded and which 
in most cases accounts for the greater 
part of the output and consumption. 
The decisions of the paving brick indus- 
try to reduce from 66 to 7 recognized sizes 
of paving bricks and of the various bed 
interests to limit bed sizes to one length 
and four widths are examples of the val- 
uable support the Department of Com- 
merce can give. 

Our service consists, first, in aiding 
the manufacturers of any product to 
survey present conditions in order to dis- 


cover all the varieties offered and their 
comparative importance; second, in get- 
ting the manufacturers, distributors and 
users together to discuss possible elim- 
inations, and then in publishing and sup- 
porting the recommendation of such joint 
conferences as to limited recognized va- 
rieties which shall be hereafter consid- 
ered standard. Finally, the department 
keeps in touch with production under 
these recommendations and arranges 
further conferences which modify them 
from time to time, in order to keep the 
recognized standards abreast of the ad- 
vance in the article. 

It is not the purpose of the depart- 
ment to in any way interfere in private 
business, but, on the contrary, to coop- 
erate with business in building up such 
situations as make to set up a bulwark 
against continued extension of bureau- 
cratic interference. Cooperation of large 
consumers’ associations, together with 
manufacturers’ associations, can estab- 
lish grades and qualities and simplified 
standards of many articles of common 
use which make for economy in manu- 
facture and distribution. This is par- 
ticularly the case in questions of speci- 
fications as to quality and in dimensions 
which in no way interfere with individ- 


ual development, the true basis of 
progress. 

SEEKS TO FACILITATE 
The service of the department is 


merely to bring together the different 
groups, after their own approval of such 
action, and to assist and facilitate their 
deliberations. 

In the mining field, this service of the 
department is available in simplifying 
equipment, supplies, tools, and, indeed, in 
supporting the opinion of the industry 
in any simplification or standardization 
which a joint conference shall decide will 
make for greater stability, decreased 
costs and increased profits to all con- 
While at first thought the plan 


may not seem directly applicable to min- 


cerned. 


ing, it is certainly worth investigation. 
The fact that the great lumber industry 
—third most important of our netional 
business—has found this program of 
such importance that it proposes to make 
it the major association activity this 
coming year, may serve to emphasize the 
probability that a committee of this Min- 
ing Congress, working with the depart- 
will find in 


proposals promise of great benefit. 


ment, Secretary Hoover’s 


{ 


A GROUP OF EXHIBITORS AT THE CLEVELAND EXPOSITION 


MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION ELECTS OFFICERS 


HE MANUFACTURERS’ Division 
of the American Mining Congress, 
which was successfully inaugurated 
following the exposition of mines and 
mine equipment in Chicago in 4921, took 
a long step forward in the development 
of its plans as a result of the conven- 
tion and exposition held in Cleveland. 
The purpose of the Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision is to build up a strong and repre- 
sentative group of manufacturers as a 
permanent body to cooperate with the 
American Mining Congress in the fur- 
ther development of these great annual 
expositions of mines and mine equipment. 
The cooperation of representative manu- 
facturing concerns in the supervision and 
direction of these expositions will tend to 
increase their importance and to make 
them a focus point both for the operating 
officials in charge of mining enterprises 
and of the manufacturers of mine equip- 
ment and mine machinery. In fact, the 
continued success of these expositions will 
be largely dependent upon the cooperative 
effort of the manufacturing concerns par- 
ticipating as members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division. 


ACTIVE INTEREST SHOWN 


On Wednesday, October 11, all of the 
exhibitors at Cleveland were invited to 
attend a luncheon at the Hollenden Hotel 
in order to frankly discuss the plans both 
for the Manufacturers’ Division and for 
the further development of these expo- 
sitions. Between and 100 persons 
were present and a great deal of active 
interest was shown in the presentation 
of the reports of the year’s work and of 
the plans for the future. 

Under the guidance of W. C. Doering, 


75 


vice-president of the Southern Wheel 
Comzpany of St. Louis and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division, there was a general dis- 
cussion of the purposes of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division and of the arrangements 
for these expositions. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following gentlemen were elected to 
act as members of the Board of Directors 
of the Manufacturers’ Division of the 
American Mining Congress during the 
coming year: W. C. Doering, St. Louis, 
Mo.; N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; H. 
K. Porter, directing mine car engineer, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York 
City; J. C. Wilson, manager mining sales 
department, Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio; F. L. Morse, vice-president, 
Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y.; H. 
F. Reck, president, Streeter-Amet Weigh- 
ing & Recording Company, Chicago, IIL; 
William Whaley, 
Myers - Whaley Knoxville, 
Tenn., and J. F. Callbreath, secretary, 
American Mining Congress, and E. C. 
Porter, of the 
American Mining Congress, who served 
ex-officio 


general manager, 


Company, 


convention manager 


as members of the Board of 

Directors of the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion. 

Upon motion, duly made, seconded and 


unanimously adopted, the above Board 
of Directors of 9 was authorized to act 
as the Board of Directors of the Manu- 
facturers’ Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress and was also authorized 
to elect other members of the Board of 
Directors until the entire 
is filled. 


number of 15 


The Board of Directors of the Manu- 


facturers’ Division then elected as offi- 
cers of the organization: W. C. Doering, 
chairman of the Board of Directors; N. 
S. Greensfelder, first vice-chairman; J. 
C. Wilson, second vice-chairman; H. K. 
Porter, third vice-chairman, and E. C. 
Porter, secretary. 


CLOSER CONTACT ESTABLISHED 


In addition to forming the permanent 
organization and to developing an in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm in the 
possibilities for the development of the 
Manufacturers’ Division, one of the 
very important accomplishments was 
the creation of a closer contact and a 
working cooperation between the parent 
organization, the American Mining Con- 
gress, and the Manufacturers’ Division, 
through the election of W. C. Doering, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Manufacturers’ Division as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress. 

It is believed that as a result of the 
success of the Cleveland exposition and 
convention that the Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision of the American Mining Congress 
will soon become one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of the 
entire. work of the national organization 
and that. the working cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturers and the mine 
operators will result in permanent and 
lasting benefit to the entire industry. 
The successful meeting at Cleveland well 
may be the starting point for national 
movements in connection with the in- 
creased utilization of labor-saving and 
cost-reducing mine equipment and ma- 
chinery which will be of greatest im- 
portance to the industry as a whole. 
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TELLS COAL INDUSTRY TO STUDY ITSELF 


James A. Emery of Manufacturers’ Association Tells Operators at 
Convention That Time is Ripe for Them to Make Declaration of 
Policy Based Upon Self-Analysis 


HE PRESENT is the most pro- 
pitious time in history for the 
coal industry to enter upon a con- 
centrated self-examination, self-analysis 
and self-declaration of policy for self- 
government, James A. Emery, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
told coal men at the Cleveland conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress 
in October. “Know thyself,” Mr. Em- 
ery, advised, in discussing his subject, 
“Public Policy for the Coal Industry.” 
“The need for a public policy, arrived 
at after careful analysis of facts gath- 
ered from within, is apparent,” Mr. Em- 
ery said, “and particularly so to the man 
who observes, as an outsider, free from 
prejudices, the conditions under which 
the industry is working. The difference 
between the solidity of the worker’s or- 
ganization on,the one hand and the disin- 
tegrated and disunited operators on the 
other hands shows the need for the se- 
lection of responsible spokesmen to speak 
the collective thought and express the 
collective judgment and state the col- 
lective policy of the entire industry,” 

Mr. Emery declared. 

A STRIKING CONTRAST 

“During six months of deliberately 
suspended production,” he said, referring 
to the recent strike, “the outsider has 
perceived upon the one hand a solid, uni- 
fied organization of workers so power- 
ful that it has been able to successfully 
resist not only economie argument but 
official persuasion; and, on the other 
hand, he has perceived a great industry 
of highly intelligent and responsible op- 
erators disintegrated and disunited, with 
no single responsible group or spokes- 
man who could speak for them. 

“Does that not suggest, gentlemen, 
that there was never a more favorable, a 
more desirable, a more necessary mo- 
ment in which this great industry should 
enter upon a highly systematic, organ- 
ized self-examination, self-analysis and 
self-declaration of policy for self-gov- 
ernment?” 

Mr. Emery suggested that such ex- 
amination should be scientific. It should 
contemplate every phase of the coal in- 
dustry and their relation to all other in- 
dustry, because all are interdependent 
in today’s complex civilization. Even 
the public view of the situation, he said, 
included the necessity of finding facts, 
as is shown by the appointment of a 
so-called Facting-Finding Commission. 


Whether this commission will really find 
the facts, or merely paint a picture of 
its theories, was Mr. Emery’s concern. 
Whatever the commission may do, the in- 
dustry should make its own findings, in 
his belief. 


THE TEST OF OWNERSHIP 


The right to control property is the 
test of ownership, the speaker said, and 
not merely the holding of the title deeds, 
and civil liberty as a fact in American 
life cannot permit the setting aside of 
the essential relationship between the 
maintenance of liberty and the preserva- 
tion of the principle of private property. 
When control disappears, Mr. Emery 
declared, ownership dies with it. 

“What would any one of you care for 
an offer of a million dollars from the 
richest man in America, deposited to 
your credit in the bank, if you could not 
check against it? The title would be 
in your name; the use of the property 
would not be yours. 

“Tt is essentially in the public interest 
that the controls of private property 
shall be preserved within the limits of 
public interest; and these change with 
the intensity and complexity of public 
life; because government is no longer a 
mere maintainer of order—it must, un- 
der the circumstances of modern life, 
undertake to carry out production and 
distribution against arbitrary interrup- 
tions, and these high obligations have 
fallen upon it with an intensifying de- 
gree of necessity.” 

Emphasizing his advice to “know thy- 
self,” Mr. Emery declared no industry 
is so well fortified to meet the facts of 
life today as the one that knows itself, 
and by critical examination is prepared 
to present an accurate picture of its own 
operation. Thus they will live under no 
delusions with respect to their defects, 
because, until men know what is the mat- 
ter with them, they can not cure them- 
selves. The substitution of political an- 
swers for economic answers to great 
economic questions cannot succeed, and 
the coal industry’s policy must be predi- 
cated upon its own facts. 


“SHOULD MAKE SELF KNowNn” 


“The coal industry should not only 
make itself know as it is to the public, 
but to the public’s representatives. It is 
an easy matter to ‘cuss’ Congress; we 
all do it, and then we rest ourselves by 
‘cussing’ the state legislature and the 
local board of aldermen. But, gentle- 
men, representative government is a 
mirror in which we reflect ourselves, be- 
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cause it not only pictures our virtues, 
but it very accurately defines our de- 
fects, and the besetting sin of American 
business has been indifference to poli- 
tics.” 

Business ought to get into politics, 
Mr. Emery stated, because, if the nation 
is to endure, it must continue to be 
what its founders believed it would be— 
an aristocracy of intelligence and char- 
acter, directing a democracy of right and 
opportunity. 

“Remember, gentlemen, if you do not 
sit in the saddle and correct evil and 
guide the horse of reform, there are 
many willing riders who think they can 
ride the beast better than you can!” 

The coal industry must also be ready 
in an organized way to frankly face the 
problem of its own employment rela- 
tions, Mr. Emery asserted. The regula- 
tions it now faces are invalid. Emer- 
gencies have excited government, under 
popular pressure, to extreme exercises 
of unusual power, and the neglect of the 
industry itself to establish social controls 
in the public interest that would insure 
the protection of public right, he in- 
ferred, is partly responsible. The use 
of the miner’s unions by some operators 
to “equalize” what is termed competi- 
tion was a factor in bringing conditions 
to their present stage. 

Today the field of employment rela- 
tions in the coal industry represents a 
condition that threatens the economic 
and social security of the United States, 
he said. “Why, gentlemen, I think that 
the field of coal regulation today is the 


‘last great battleground of local self- 


government as opposed to overwhelming 
federal control!” 


Court SETTLEMENT ADVOCATED 

Commenting on the recurring dis- 
agreements as to interpretation of con- 
tracts, and the settlement of such dis- 
agreements by the force of the stronger 
interpreter, Mr. Emery advocated the 
settlement of such differences by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, and the filing 
of all contracts in a Court of Record 
to be made there the subject of judicial 
interpretation and enforcement. This 
would leave to the men who undertook 
to resist the recommendation, the posi- 
tion of standing before the people of the 
United States, 609,000 strong, and say- 
ing: “We enter into no contract that we 
do not personally interpret and enforce 
by our might!” Such position would be 
untenable and impossible, Mr. Emery 
said. 

Concluding, Mr. Emery said there can- 
not exist in America anything but the 
fairest and most just relationship be- 
tween management and employe, and no 
relationship between the two can exist 
with success for either that is not predi- 
cated upon a real human relationship. 


MINING CONVENTION GRAPPLES WITH ISSUES 


Group of Strong-Spined Resolutions Developed By Sessions—Efforts of Delegates 


Directed With Force Against Perplezing Situations 


ATCHING of many of the min- 
M ing industry’s keenest minds 

against the problems and issues 
confronting operators of mineral de- 
velopments produced a series of strong 
resolutions adopted by the Twenty-fiith 
Annual Convention of the American 
Mining Congress, held at Cleveland, Oc- 
tober 9-14. These resolutions, covering 
the span of the delegates’ discussions, 
form a credo by which the mining indus- 
try proposes to abide, not only during the 
forthcoming year but so long as the sub- 
jects dealt with continue to assert them- 
selves as demanding attention. 

The resolutions were framed by indi- 
viduals and in conferences of various di- 
visions of the parent organization, being 
presented to the resolutions committee of 
the convention and later placed before 
the delegates for discussion and action. 

The first resolution brought before the 
convention carried a proclamation dis- 
tinctly new in affairs industrial. It 
urged cooperation between employers 
‘and employes throughout the country in 
a movement having for its ultimate ac- 
complishment “harmonious relations, con- 
tinuous employment, fair wages, reason- 
able profits and the cheapest priced com- 
modities to the consumer which these 
conditions will permit.” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The text of this resolution follows: 
Resolution No. 1, introduced by H. F. 
Lunt, of Colorado: 

WHEREAS, The average 
prices paid for labor and all 
other commodities are reg- 

ulated by the law of supply 

and demand; and 
WHEREAS, The best 

service is always given by 


Texts Adopted 
those interested in their work and whose 
aim is to bring about the largest possible 
production; and 

WHEREAS, All wages must in the end 
be derived from the selling price of the 
commodity to which labor is applied; and 

WHEREAS, There has arisen a 
marked tendency, in recent years, aug- 
mented by war conditions, to decrease the 
service rendered both through shorter 
hours and the suggestion that the full 
man-power of the nation shall not be ap- 
plied to continuous production through a 
fear of economic idleness; and 

WHEREAS, The larger the production 
in all lines and the greater the competi- 
tion in al] markets, the lower the price 
will be to the consumer, and the greater 
amount of commodities will be available 
to the wage earner whose wages will 
have greater purchasing power because 
of the competition developed by full pro- 
duction; and 

WHEREAS, Efficient production is ac- 
complished only through complete coop- 
eration between employer and employe; 
and 

WHEREAS, Many of the various 
plans for industrial cooperation now in 
operation have brought about larger 
man production, better wages, high pur- 
chasing power for such wages and, at the 
same time, stabilized the business of the 
employer; and 

WHEREAS, It is desirable that such 
relations may be established between all 
employers and employes as will bring 
about the greatest efficiency and the most 
complete happiness and contentment that 
the best living conditions may be obtain- 
able and that the aspirations of work- 
men and employers may be realized 
without resort to strikes and lockouts; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Committee on 
Industrial Cooperation which has been 
organized by the American Mining Con- 
gress has the full endorsement and ap- 
proval of this convention, and that the 
American Mining Congress through the 
Board of Directors be directed to further 
the general plan by all means within its 
power; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That employers and em- 
ployes throughout the country be urged 


THEREFORE 


Definite Policy Embodied In 


to cooperate in a general movement 
which shall have for its ultimate accom- 
plishment harmonious relations, continu- 
ous employment, fair wages, reasonable 
profits and the cheapest priced commod- 
ities to the consumer which these condi- 
tions will permit. 

Elimination of all unnecessary pater- 
nalistic activities on the part of federal 
or local governments was seen as a prime 
need by the convention, and a resolution 
introduced by B. C. Yates, of South Da- 
kota, pledged the organization’s efforts 
to secure this elimination. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

INCREASING GOVERNMENTAL 
PATERNALISM 

Resolution No. 2, introduced by B. C. 
Yates, of South Dakota: 

WHEREAS, The tendency toward con- 
tinually increasing governmental func- 


tions for the control of private industry 
and the restrictions imposed by national, 


state and municipal governments on 
business and individual activities has 
caused increasing anxiety to all thought- 
ful persons; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress pledges its cooperation to 
eliminate all unnecessary paternalistic 
activities upon the part of national or 
local governments. 

The transportation quandary long has 
knotted industry’s brow, and the conven- 
tion could not have felt its work com- 
pleted had it not taken a direct step 
toward throwing its power into an effort 
to clear the situation. Realizing the 
complexity involved, it became apparent 
to the delegates that a thorough investi- 
gation of conditions is necessary for the 
purpose of developing facts which would 
eliminate and prevent recurrences of dis- 
criminations against the mining indus- 
try in freight charges. Under the fol- 
lowing resolution, introduced by T. O. 
McGrath, of Arizona, a committee was 
authorized to enter into this investiga- 
tion, the personnel to be announced at 
a later date: 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION 


Resolution No. 3, introduced by T. O. 
McGrath: 


WHEREAS, The revenue from more 
than 60 percent of the total tonnage han- 
dled by the railroads of the United States 
is derived from the mining industry; and 

WHEREAS, Existing freight tariffs 
unquestionably contain inequalities which 
discriminate against the mining indus- 
try; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That a Committee on 
Transportation be appointed and directed 
to make detailed research into the rela- 
tive costs of transporting raw materials 
and the charges made for such transpor- 
tation service, as compared with the 
charges on other commodities, to the end 
that the mining industry may be advised 
as to whether the charges paid by it are 
fair and equitable as compared with the 
charges for the transportation of the 
products of other industries. 

Continuing in its round of handling the 
various issues, the convention next took 
up the question of blue-sky legislation, 
having before it a resolution presented 
by H. W. Seaman, of Chicago, in which 
was embodied a declaration of the organ- 
ization’s policy on this subject. The 
resolution launched a direct attack upon 
the Denison bill, already passed by the 
House and now before the Senate, which 
measure has made more progress than 
any other piece of similar legislation 
ever proposed for federal enactment. 
The convention, however, made it plain 
in the text of this declaration that it 
stood in favor of any legislation neces- 
sary to protect the public against fraud- 
ulent promotions of all kinds, condemn- 
ing only those measures which set 
powers immune from appeal upon indi- 
viduals or commissions to pass upon in- 
vestments. The resolution reads: 


BLUE-SKY LEGISLATION 


Resolution No. 4, introduced by H. W. 
Seaman, of South Dakota: 


WHEREAS, Attempts have been made 
in various states to set up individuals or 
commissions to pass without appeal upon 
investment; and 

WHEREAS, Such attempts toward 
“Blue Sky” legislation only tend to han- 
dicap the development of natural re- 
sources without materially safeguarding 
or protecting investors; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Mining 
Congress strongly favors whatever legis- 
lation may be needed to safeguard the 
public against fraudulent promotions of 
all kinds, but condemns all measures 
which set up individuals or commission 
to pass without appeal upon investments 
and all legislation which embodies the 
principle of the so-called Denison Blue 
Sky bill, violates individual rights and 
destroys that initiative upon which the 
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mining industry of the United States has 
reached its present proportions. 
Appreciation to the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress for the benefits extendsd by it 
through the new tariff bill, aiding con- 
tinued employment and insuring fair eco- 
nomic consideration of the industry, was 
extended in the following resolution: 


THE TARIFF 


Resolution No. 5, introduced by E. H. 
Wells, of New Mexico: 

WHEREAS, After three years’ earnest 
effort the mineral industries of the United 
States have received more equitable eco- 
nomic consideration under the tariff law 
recently enacted, than ever before ac- 
corded them; and 

WHEREAS, .The protection here 
afforded will mean the continuous em- 
ployment of many thousands of men, and 
the development of our natural resources; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress in twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention assembled, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 9-14, 1922, extends to the Sixty- 
seventh Congress of the United States, its 
grateful appreciation. 

Realizing that the confidence and re- 
spect of the country must be won by the 
oil shale industry during its present em- 
bryonic days if it is to achieve the early 
foundation which is to enable it to pro- 
vide the future supply of oil for the na- 
tion, the convention adopted a resolution 
drawn by the oil shale conference. 

The text of this measure follows: 


SHALE 

Resolution No. 6, presented by Oil 
Shale Division: 

WHEREAS, It is the desire of the Oil 
Shale Section of the American Mining 
Congress, that the development of the 
oil shale industry be undertaken along 
lines which will merit the confidence and 
respect of the country at large; and 

WHEREAS, The development of said 
industry will depend in a large degree 
upon the acquisition and maintenance of 
unquestionable titles to oil shale lands, 
and second, upon the solution of the prob- 
lems connected with the mining and re- 
torting of the shale and the refining and 
marketing of the products derived there- 
from; and 

WHEREAS, The most economical and 
substantial development will be had 
through cooperation and research in con- 
nection with the fundamental problems of 
the industry; and 

WHEREAS, Fake promotion schemes 
have been and will continue to be a men- 
ace to the oil shale industry if permitted 
to exist; and 

WHEREAS, The Government of the 
United States can substantially aid in the 
solution of the various problems involved 
in the development of the oil shale in- 
dustry; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, First: That the various 
owners and holders of oil shale placer 
locations be advised to maintain and per- 
fect their titles to the lands included in 
their said locations. 

Second: That the Department of the 
Interior be urged to define specifically 
what character of labor and improve- 
ments shall be acceptable as annual labor, 
and that the department in specifying 
such annual labor so define it that the 
work to be done will be of substantial 
value in the development of the property. 

Third: That the federal government be 
urged to provide funds which will permit 
the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey to continue and expand their re- 
search work in connection with oil shales 
which is so vital and necessary to the 
progress of the industry. 

Fourth: That the federal government 
provide funds sufficient to permit the 
General Land Office to re-survey those 
townships in the oil shale area for which 
the surveys are incomplete or confusing. 

Fifth: That all members of the Oil- 
Shale Section, and all others interested in 
the welfare of oil-shale, be urged to use 
every effort to prevent the promotion of 
fake oil-shale schemes by reporting all 
organizations of any kind entering the oil 
shale field to the promotions investigating 
committee, and to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of persons violating the laws and to 
furnish all possible data to those author- 
ities charged with the prosecution of 
such cases. 

The convention pledged the American 
Mining Congress to lend the best of its 
abilities in assisting the congressional 
coal fact-finding commission. An adopted 
resolution directed that a committee con- 
sisting of seven members of the Mining 
Congress be appointed to tendér its best 
services to the fact-finding agency and 
to the coal industry “in presenting such 
information to the commission as will 
aid it in making recommendations that 
tend to stabilize the industry and safe- 
guard the rights of the public.” The 
resolution follows: 


CoaL Fact-FINDING 


Resolution No. 7, by the Resolutions 
Committee: 


WHEREAS, This convention of the 
American Mining Congress has received 
from Secretary of Commerce Hoover a 
telegram stating that a commission has 
been provided by the Congress of the 
United States to give consideration to 
the problem of the coal industry; and 

WHEREAS, These problems involve 
the development and operation of the 
mines, the earnings of the mine workers, 
the investments and profits of the oper- 
ators, the relations of employers and em- 
ployes, and their joint responsibility to 
the public, the elimination of waste both 
in mining and marketing, the prevention 
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of strikes, sufficient transportation facili- 
ties and the question of over-develop- 
ment, the settlement of which problems 
are necessary to promote the best inter- 
ests of the industry and to protect the 
rights of the public; and 

WHEREAS, Proper solution of these 
problems is of vital interest to the entire 
mining industry, the transportation and 
industrial interests and the general pub- 
lic; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress, in recognition of this situa- 
tion in the coal industry directs that a 
committee of seven members, represen- 
tative of the entire mining industry, be 
appointed to tender its best services to 
both the congressional fact-finding com- 
mission and the coal industry in present- 
ing such information to the commission 
as will aid it in making recommendations 
that tend to stabilize the industry and 
safeguard the rights of the public. 

The convention directed that another 
committee be appointed to make an in- 
vestigation of the labor shortage which 
is placing a handicap in the path along 
which the metal mining industry seeks 
to escape from the effects of the post-war 
depression. The following resolution, 
drafted by the western division of the 
organization, was adopted: 


METAL MINE LABOR SHORTAGE 


Resolution No. 9, introduced by West- 
ern Division: 


WHEREAS, The basic industry of 
metal mining is suffering acutely from 
lack of man power, due, among other 
causes, to our present immigration re- 
strictions, and as agriculture, building, 
manufacturing and other vital activities 
must also suffer wide-spread and con- 
tinued depression unless metal mining is 
enabled to function properly; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That a committee be ap- 
pointed at once to investigate the present 
labor shortage and report to the board of 
directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress, so that the board may provide for 
such action as shall afford relief. 

With the expiration of the effective- 
ness of the Pittman act approaching, in- 
creased attention is being devoted to the 
silver situation, and it was for the pur- 
pose of aiding the mining industry di- 
rectly through this study that the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


THE SILVER SITUATION 
Resolution No 10, by A. G. Mackenzie: 


RESOLVED, That a committee be ap- 
pointed at once by the American Mining 
Congress to study the silver situation, 
and to recommend such constructive ac- 
tion by legislation or otherwise as will 
anticipate and provide for the condition 
in which the industry will be placed upon 
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the termination of purchases under the 
Pittman act. 

Complicated conditions within the ma- 
chinery under which the mining industry 
is taxed by the national and the individ- 
ual states are on the increase. In the 
case of state levies especially, a great 
deal of the trouble is traceable to an ob- 
vious and deplorable lack of uniformity 
in systems of assessing the properties. 
In the following resolution, drafted by 
the tax conference at Cleveland, the 
generic idea for an organization which 
will seek to eliminate as much of the con- 
fusion as possible is contained: 


THE TAX QUESTION 


Resolution No. 11, presented by tax 
conference: 


RESOLVED, That the report of the 
special committee on state taxation be 
accepted as read at this conference and 
that the thanks of the American Mining 
Congress be extended to the members of 
said committee and to those who cooper- 
ate with them; be it further 

RESOLVED, That since it seems im- 
possible to obtain uniformity in mine 
taxation until such time as the various 
states agree to uniformity in the prin- 
ciples of general property taxation, the 
subject of improvements in methods of 
local taxation of mines be referred to the 
tax committees of the several chapters 
of the Ameftican Mining Congress; be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That subjects of general 
interest in mine taxation be referred to 
the Standing Tax Committee, with power 
to confer with and aid the tax committees 
of the several chapters; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a general tax com- 
mittee be created to be composed of one 
member from each state, to cooperate 
with the Standing Tax Committee of the 
American Mining Congress on all matters 
of general interest in taxation. The mem- 
bers and officers of the Standing Tax 
Committee of the national organization 
shall be ex-officio members and officers of 
such general committee; and 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Gover- 
nors of the several divisions appoint, at 
this session or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, from each state within their juris- 
diction one man to be a member of such 
general tax committee, and that where 
a state is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
boards of governors that the standing 
Tax Committee be authorized to select 
from each of such states one man to act 
on such general committee. 

Continuing along the line of action dic- 
tated by evident necessity for relief of 
the mining industry from the constantly 
increasing burden of taxation, the con- 
vention adopted another tax resolution, 
originating with the tax conference, 
marking the increase of governmental 
expenditures out of all proportion to the 
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increases of population or wealth, and 
calling for the support of public men who 
devote themselves to the exercising of 
economies in the carrying on of the gov- 
ernment’s business. The text of this 
resolution follows: 


LARGE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Resolution No. 12, introduced by tax 
conference: 


WHEREAS, The amount of taxes to be 
imposed by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments is the direct result of the ex- 
penditures of such governments; and 

WHEREAS, Such expenditures and the 
rates of taxation consequent thereon have 
been increasing throughout the country 
faster than population or wealth; and 

WHEREAS, The economic welfare of 
the country requires a reduction in taxa- 
tion which can only be effected by a re- 
duction in governmental expenditures; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this congress hereby 
voices its belief that the expertditures of 
our government can and should be materi- 
ally reduced by eliminating all expendi- 
tures not actually necessary for the 
proper and efficient conduct of the gov- 
ernment and by confining such expendi- 
tures as are necessary to the minimum 
called for by sound common sense and 
business principles; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this subject of re- 
duced expenditures is of such vital im- 
portance that it demands prompt consid- 
eration and effective action by our legis- 
lators, our officials and our citizens; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention call 
upon the citizens of the country, whether 
or not members of this organization, to 
give definite thought and serious consid- 
eration to the means by which unwise, 
extravagant or unnecessary public expen- 
ditures can be restrained in their respec- 
tive communities and states, as well as in 
the nation, and to give their active sup- 
port and cooperation to these legislators, 
officials and other citizens who are striv- 
ing to effect economies in government ex- 
penditures. 

The plans and aims of the standardiza- 
tion movement, to which a separate divi- 
sion of the Mining Congress devotes its 
attention are outlined in this resolution 
received from the division by the conven- 
tion and adopted in the general sessions: 


THE STANDARDIZATION MOVEMENT 


Resolution No. 14, introduced by Stand- 
ardization Division: 


WHEREAS, The enormous cost to the 
mining industry through unnecessary 
waste by present methods and practices 
can be greatly reduced by improved 
methods and practices; and 

WHEREAS, The standardization of 
mining methods, practices and equipment - 
will make possible greater efficiency and 
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cheaper production which are essential 
to our national growth; and 


WHEREAS, Every mine operator and 
manager is studying diligently every pos- 
sibility to reduce costs and save labor 
through the adoption of new forms of 
equipment; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress strongly favors the continu- 
ation of the work of the Standardization 
Division and urges the adoption by the 
mining industry of the comprehensive and 
helpful recommendation already made by 
this division; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the 
American Mining Congress be extended 
to the respective chairmen and personnel 
of their committes. 

Gratitude of the mining industry to the 
Department of the Interior and to the 
War Minerals Relief Commission for the 
manner in which the amended act under 
which war minerals adjustments are 
made is being administered was ex- 
pressed in the following language: 


War MINERALS RELIEF 


Resolution No. 15, introduced by M. B. 
Tomblin, of Colorado: 


WHEREAS, The American Mining 
Congress has labored zealously for four 
years in behalf of justice on the part of 
the government toward those producers 
of war minerals, who under the urge and 
demand of the government, suffered 
heavy losses in the production of minerals 
for the needs of the nation in the prose- 
cution of the war; and 

WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States, in its passage of the 
amendment to the original War Minerals 
Relief act, and the Interior Department 
in the administration of the amended act 
have made it possible to do justice to 
those who suffered these grievous losses; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress, in twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention, extends its grateful appreciation 
to the Sixty-seventh Congress of the 
United States and especially to those 
members who worked with such full sym- 
pathy in this cause; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress expresses its gratitude to 
the Department of the Interior, and to the 
War Minerals Relief Commission for the 
manner in which the amended act is being 
administered. 

An adequate supply of power is one of 
the foremost needs of industry, and this 
power must be provided at a minimum of 
cost if industrial operations are to be at- 
tended by the fullest success. In the min- 
ing industry this condition is emphasized, 
and hearty endorsement of any sound 
economic policy under which cheap water 
power will be furnished the industry was 


provided by the convention by its adop- 
tion of the following expression: 


WATER POWER SUPPLY 

Resglution No. 16, introduced by south- 
ern division, American Mining Congress: 

WHEREAS, The basic need for the 
development of individual industry is an 
adequate supply of water, and increased 
transportation facilities; and 

WHEREAS, There exist in the United 
States potential water powers in prox- 
imity to abundant supplies of raw ma- 
terials, the development of which will 
facilitate transportation, and bring to- 
gether, capital, transportation and power; 

WHEREAS, These developments should 
go hand in hand; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress endorses the sound economic 
policy of the development of our water 
powers, under such provisions of general 
law as will prevent monopoly and insure 
adequate power to communities and in- 
dustries which may be economically 
served therefrom and developed thereby. 

The turmoil with which industry gen- 
erally has been laden during recent years 
by reason of strikes and lock-outs, and 
the waste and loss which has towered 
high as a result, soon must be rendered 
impossible or all members of the eco- 
nomic eternal triangle—the public, capi- 
tal and labor—will find themselves face 
to face with conditions bordering on the 
chaotic. . 

Restraints have been placed upon capi- 
tal by law, holding that this factor of in- 
dustrial operations cannot obstruct the 
production and distribution of the neces- 
sities of life. No similar restraint has 
been so solidly clamped upon labor. 

Merely calling for an equal application 
of regulations in this respect, this resolu- 
tion was passed by the convention: 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 


Resolution No. 20 (substitute for No. 
8, by C. E. Maurer): 


WHEREAS, The right to live is the 
privilege of every law-abiding American 
citizen; and 

WHEREAS, This right of late has been 
seriously threatened by the assumption of 
labor organizations in arrogating unto 
themselves the destiny of human exist- 
ence by forcibly obstructing the produc- 
tion and distribution of basic necessities; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this congress in no 
equivocal language expresses its belief 
that strikes or lock-outs in essential in- 
dustries should be impossible as they are 
destructive to the life of the common- 
wealth; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that laws should be made 
and enforced by all the power of the gov- 
ernment that shall forever strip labor 
organizations as well as employers of the 
ability to interfere with the production 
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and distribution of the necessities of life. 

Resolutions on the following subjects 
also were passed by the convention: 

Expression of approval and apprecia- 
tion of the acts and proceedings of offi- 
cers, directors and committees of the 
American Mining Congress during the 
past year. 

Appreciation of the part played by 
Cleveland newspapers in rendering the 
convention a complete success. 


Appreciation of the courtesies and 
services extended the convention and its 
delegates by the City of Cleveland and its 
people, and especially of the cordial co- 
operation of the Cleveland Committee on 
arrangements and of the Cleveland Ex- 
position Committee. 


“LIVING WAGE” FORMS A 
PHANTOM STANDARD 


HE “LIVING WAGE,” in defense 
of which labor leaders through all 
these post-war days have been de- 
livering many words, is rather an indefi- 
nate term after all, according to the 
opinion reached by the Railroad Labor 
Board, which came to the end of its 
studies of this subject by declaring the 
futility of efforts to set a definite stand- 
ard of this type. With this self-same 
“living wage” scheduled for discussion 
by the President’s coal commission, much 
general interest is attached to the find- 
ings of the rail board. 


Primarily the board attacks the theory 
of the “living wage” as a basis for de- 
termination of wages, declaring that if 
it were carried through the railroad in- 
dustry to its legitimate conclusion and 
extended to other industries, it would 
wreck the roads and carry the business 
of the country into communistic ruin. 
The board brands the “living wage” term 
as a “bit of mellifluous phraseology cal- 
culated to deceive the unthinking.” 

The decision declares that the “abstract 
illusive thing called the living wage is 
based on makeshift and a guess, is ut- 
terly impracticable and is not just and 
reasonable.” The Board says it is not 
wise and practical to undertake to estab- 
lish an arbitrary standard of living for 
several million people and does not think 
that the desires and requirements of all 
men are equal. It says that no com- 
mittee of experts could set up an aver- 
age living standard upon which a wage 
scale could be practically based. It points 
out that standards of living are grad- 
ually improving and that this movement 
should be continued along lines indicated 
by human progress, as it can not be real- 
ized hurriedly by artificial expedients. 
The board says the establishment of a 
living wage would be a quick method of 
securing government ownership, as the 
public would pay for increased wages. 


A MONARCH IN THE REALM OF EXPOSITIONS 


Display of Mining Machinery at Cleveland the Most Comprehensive in History of 
Industry — Exhibits Run Gamut from Giants of Locomotive World To Tiny 
Ball Bearings—Presented in Beautiful Hall of Huge Proportions 


O SEE and to know—these were 
the promptings that brought thou- 
| sands to the National Exposition 
of Mines and Mining Equipment held at 
Cleveland in connection with the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Mining Congress. One hundred fifty 
manufacturers of 
mining equipment dis- 
played their wares, 
massive for the most 
part, and many edu- 
cational exhibits were 
arranged in highly at- 
tractive presentations. 
The exposition, 
which is an annual in- 
stitution held in con- 
nection with each con- 
vention of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, 
had just title to the 
claim of “the most at- 
tractive industrial 
show ever held in this 
country.” Every piece 
of machinery used in 
mining operations was 
presented for inspec- 
tion. Exhibits ran 
the gamut from pon- 
derous mine locomo- 
tives to minute ball 
bearings. Figures 
compiled shortly after 
the exposition opened 
gave the combined 
weight of the exhibits 
as 250,000 pounds, ac- ining 
cording to John E. 
Miller, superintendent held. 
of the exposition. 

In all probability this figure never has 
been surpassed at any .industrial show, 
with the exception of world’s fair presen- 
tations. Authorities agreed that the ex- 
position was most comprehensive. 


These two views 
show a part of 
the exhibits by 
mining machin- 
ery manufactur- 
ers and others 
and indicate ex- 
hibits and the 
vast proportions 
of the Cleveland 
Public Hall in 
which the Na- 
tional Exposi- 
tion of Mines 


The exposition was staged on the two 
floors of the newly-completed Public Au- 
ditorium, the lighter machinery and edu- 
cational displays being shown on the 
main arena floor, while the massive oper- 
ating machinery was placed on the Ma- 
chinery Floor below. 

The immense amount of floor space 
and the striking beauty of the hall were 
responsible in large degree for an at- 
tractiveness not ordinarily found in in- 
dustrial shows. The arrangement of the 
main arena hall was particularly im- 


pressive. Running the length of the mas- 
sive building, aisles of booths stretched 
almost three hundred feet from the 
points where they met the stage at one 
end of the hall. Partitions between the 
various spaces were formed by ivory 
panels bordered with gold and silver and 


so arranged as to form a broad court in 
the center. The wall effect was topped 
with alternated golden-bronze eagles, 
perched on silver globes, and potted 
evergreens, thus creating a panorama 
that was rich and effective. 


No EXPENSE SPARED 


With all its beauty, the hall did not 
outdo the individual exhibits, no expense 


having been spared by the participating 
companies to add every possible touch of 
attractiveness to their presentations. 


Resourcefulness and originality were so 
generally and obviously marshalled into 
the designing of the various displays 
that all seemed to join in creating an 
atmosphere of these two qualities. 


Heavy underground transportation 


equipment was mounted on endless 
treads. Bearings were exhibited with 
such delicate adjustment that perpetual 
motion seemed to have heen achieved. 

The exhibitors’ smoker, held on the 
third night of the exposition, filled four 
hours with entertainment and an oppor- 
tunity for promotion of closer acquaint- 
anceship and contact between those in 
charge of the booths and their guests, 
numbering nearly one thousand. A spirit 
of commaraderie pervaded the vast hall 
set apart for the event, as vaudeville 
artists and other entertainers held forth 
upon the long run-way that was stretched 
two hundred feet in the center of the 
scores of tables. 


MINERS’ QUARTETTE A FEATURE 


“The Anthracite Quartette,” from 
Seranton, Pa., composed of miners work- 
ing for the Hudson Coal Company, were 
the feature of the smoker. Having ap- 
peared at the smoker 
held in connection 
with last year’s ex- 
position at Chicago, 
they were prime fav- 
orites before their 
well-trained vocal 
chords sent the har- 
monies of their first 
number into the ears 
of an audience that 
swung its applause 
into terms of bed- 
lam. The quartette 
is composed of Jen- 
kin Jones, George 
Weaver, Joe Wetter 
and Martin Size, 
with Howard White as accompanist on 
the piano. 

The quartette attracted throngs of ad- 
mirers throughout the duration of the 
exposition, presenting concerts each day, 
with the mounting of the Hudson Coal 
Company’s exhibit as their stage. 

This company presented one of the 
largest features of the show in the work- 
ing model of its famous Loree breaker, 
declared by many to be the most pre- 
tentious industrial exhibit ever shown 
in this country. So large is this model 
that every detail in the handling of coal 
as it comes from the mouth of the shaft 
until it is loaded into freight cars can 
be followed as the miniature mechanical 
devices perform their functions in ex- 
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actly the same manner as those of the 
origina] of the model, located at Ply- 
mouth, Pa., which stands as the largest 
breaker in the world. 

The aisles of the exposition floors were 
crowded throughout the entire week, the 
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interest of delegates to the convention 
and mining men generally accounting 
for the presence of vast portions of the 
throngs, while hundreds came as lay 
spectators to gain a closer insight into 
the operations of the mining industry 
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than any they could ever gain through 
any other means. 

Reports read before the convention, 
placing emphasis upon the saving of 
miners’ lives accomplished through the 
work of the Bureau of Mines, caused in- 
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creased attention to center upon the bu- 
reau’s display at the exposition, where 
all the latest types of breathing appa- 
ratus and other safety devices were 
placed for inspection. The exhibit was 
in charge of A. A. Munch, of the Bu- 
reau’s staff. 

The Department of Commerce occu- 
pied a booth in a prominent position, 
where that agency’s representatives out- 
lined to mining men the part which the 
government is anxious to play in aiding 
them to secure the greatest possible bene- 
fit from its services. The hand which 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce offers to help industry reach 
its maximum prosperity was extended 
by the government’s representatives to 
the operators, many immediately taking 
advantage of the opportunity to apply 
this service to their selling operations 
and exploitation plans. 

Of interest to all, and especially stu- 
dents of economics who are following 
development of natural resources in re- 
lation to the effect upon the powers of 
industries and nations, was the oil shale 
exhibit of the Colorado School of Mines, 
in charge of Dr. W. V. Norris. This 
exhibit displayed oil shale distillation 
apparatus, shale samples, views, maps 
and publications of the school. 

The list of exhibits included mine cars 
of many different types, electric trucks, 
conveyor arrangements, blowers that are 
reversible as intake or exhaust, belting 
and drills of various sizes, mine pumps, 
oils and chemicals utilized by the indus- 
try, dozens of devices calculated to in- 
sure safety, many periodicals devoted to 
mining, and a multitude of other sub- 
jects. 


Extensive plans which had been laid. 


U. S. SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS 
HE SUPREME Court affirmed the 
decision of the lower court which 
decided against the Corona Coal 
Company in its suit against the Southern 
Railroad, alleging unreasonable distribu- 
tion of cars to mines. 

The motion of L. Vogelstein & Com- 
pany to remand to the Court of Claims 
its claim against the government for in- 
creased copper prices above those paid 
by the government during the war, for 
further findings of fact, was postponed 
until the case is heard on its merits. In 
opposing the company’s request to re- 
mand, the government says it is an at- 
tempt to require the Court of Claims to 
determine matters of law and to find 
facts which are not material. 

The court recessed until November 13, 
when arguments will be heard in the 
cases involving the constitutionality of 
laws of Pennsylvania imposing a tax on 
anthracite coal and forbidding mining 
which affects surface buildings. 


by the Mexican Government for an ex- 
hibit of large proportions depicting that 
country’s mineral resources and industry 
were upset when the yellow fever quar- 
antine prevented the personnel in charge 
and the Police Band, which was to have 
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accompanied the exhibit, from leaving 
the Mexican port. A representative of 
the Mexican Government’s consular staff 
was present during the course of the 
exposition, however, and familiarized 
many interested delegates with details 
of the mining industry of this country. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITS 


The Aldrich Pump Company, Allen- 
town, Pa.—Two Triplex pumps especially 
adapted for mine ‘service and a number 
of accessories, including porcelain plung- 
ers, pipe fittings, etc., were exhibited by 
this company, with J. E. Holveck as 
representative. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.—A_ reception 
room with photographs and publications 
illustrating mining, metallurgical, and 
other lines of power, electrical and indus- 
trial machinery was presented as this 
firm’s exhibit, the representative being 
L. W. Grothaus. 

The American Blower Company, De- 
troit, Mich—‘Siroco” centrifugal mine 
fans and the Ventura disc mine fan were 
the features of this display, in charge of 
K. E. West. Types of the booster fan 
and air-washer and humidifier also were 
shown. 

American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company, New York.—This firm’s space 
on the exhibition floor was devoted to an 
interesting exhibit of brake shoes and 
brake heads for mines locomotives. J. K. 
Godby was the representative. 

American Mine Door Company, Can- 
ton, O.—An automatic mine door, auto- 
matic switch throwers, cable splicers and 
bond terminals’ comprised the exhibit of 
this company, which was in charge of 
Charles Vignos, Jr. 

American Steel and Wire Company, 
Chicago. The wide range of wire and 
steel products manufactured by this firm 
was drawn upon to furnish samples com- 
prising one of the most interesting ex- 
hibits at the exposition. 

Atlas Car & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, O--The exhibit of this com- 
pany consisted of trolley locomotives and 
storage battery locomotives, operations 
being explained by the company’s repre- 
sentatives to show elimination by a drive 
with ball bearing mountings of heavy 
frictional losses. 

Austin Powder Company, Cleveland, 
O.—This firm exhibited a complete show- 
ing of samples covering its line of ex- 
plosives used in mining operations. 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Co., Columbus, O.—Automatic reclosing 
circuit breakers in operation formed the 
feature of this exhibit, showing also No- 
Are drum controller equipment, auto- 
matic motor starter, bearing thermostat 


relays, time limit overload relays, and 
automatic reclosing battery charging 
switches. C. M. Huhle was in charge of 
the display. 

C. O. Bartlett and Snow Company, 
Cleveland, O.—Photographs principally 
of coal tipple equipment, drying equip- 
ment, and conveying and elevating equip- 
ment featured this exhibit, with S: Gertz 
designated as the company’s representa- 
tive. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa.—This exhibit was composed of vari- 
ous types of switches, switch stands and 
frogs. J. R. Ulrich handled the exhibit. 

The Black Diamond, Chicago.—An in- 
formation booth was maintained by the 
publishers of this periodical. 

Bock Roller Bearing Company, Toledo, 
O.—This exhibit was devoted to a dis- 
play of roller bearings for mine cars. 

Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn.— 
This firm exhibited recording instru- 
ments, belt fasteners and safety set 
screws. B. J. Klein was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, 
Cleveland, O.—Photos of conveyor equip- 
ment, locomotive and bridge cranes, and 
buckets manufactured by this company 
were displayed, with G. F. Climo in 
charge of the booth. 

Buckeye Blower Company, Columbus, 
O.—The latest developments in types of 
mine ventilating fans and blowers were 
exhibited with W. I. Lawson in charge. 

Buckeye Welding and Supply Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. This company ex- 
hibited welding devices of its manufac- 
ture. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
This company had an interesting exhibit 
of rails and mine-track equipment, indi- 
cating the constructive development 
work which this company is doing in 
assisting in obtaining a greater degree 
of standardization in track equipment 
for mines. R. L. Twitchell had charge 
of the display. 

The Cleveland Commercial, Cleveland, 
O.—Eyes which had been uninitiated into 
the mysteries of the making of a news- 
paper rested their gaze throughout the 
entire week upon this exhibit, which pre- 
sented the various mechanical processes 
and equipment. 

Edmond D. Christman, Massilon, 0.— 
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Mr. Christman had interesting working ment in operation was shown by this Cleveland Rock Drill Company, Cleve- 
models of oil-drilling equipment. company, which was viewed by all with land, O.- 

Clinton Refrigerating Company, Clin- great interest because of the novel char- sales manager, was in charge of this dis- 
to1, Ia—Mechanical refrigerating equip- acter of the display. 


George H. Hall, secretary and 


play of rock drills, couplings, valves and 
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air hose, forming one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits on the floor. 

Coal Age, New York—A reception 
room for friends and a representative 
display of this well-known trade publi- 
cation was maintained by its publishers. 
H. W. Clarke had charge of the display. 

Ceal Industry, Pittsburgh, Pa.—This 
monthly periodical distributed copies of 
its recent issues to visitors at its booth 
on the Machinery Hall floor. 

The Coal Mine Management, Chicago. 
— “Coal Mine Management,” a monthly 
periodical, had on display copies of this 
publication. J. H. Burton and Frank J. 
Foley were in charge of the booth. 

Colorado State School of Mines, Gol- 
den, Colo—Dr. W. V. Norris was in 
charge of an interesting display of oil 
shale distillation apparatus, oil shale 
samples, views, maps and publications of 
the school. This exhibit attracted spe- 
cial attention by virtue of the oil shale 
conference held in connection with the 
convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

Conneaut Shovel Company, Conneaut, 
0.—C. J. Welsh and others demonstrated 
this company’s stock of shovels, scoops, 
spades, drain and ditching tools through- 
out the week. 


Deming Pump Company, Salem, 0.— 
This company displayed a well-selected 
line of pumps and pump equipment, 
which was representative of the impor- 
tant work which this company has done 
in the development of mine pumping. 
Andrew Stewart and H. E. Stiver were 
in charge of the exhibit. 


The Dictaphone Company, Cleveland, 
O.—This company, with its keen eye for 
advertising values, occupied a booth on 
the Arena floor and furnished free dic- 
taphone service to all of the ‘delegates 
who desired to use it. This was one of 
the busiest booths on the Exposition 
floor. 

Dravo-Doyle Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Demonstrations of the Austin mine 
pump and Cleveland worm gear attracted 
many to this exhibit; which was in 
charge of W. R. Fitch. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.—This exhibit was com- 
prised of cabinets containing blasting 
accessories, ingredients for manufactures 
of various explosives, display of photo- 
graphs of powder mills, containers of 
products, appropriate advertising ma- 
terial, and an exhibit of Ventube—a tub- 
ing for ventilating mines. 

Duro Metal Products Company, Chi- 
eago—This company, manufacturing 
safety equipment, displayed an exhibit 
of unusual interest, containing a wide 
range of types of apparatus designed for 
protection of miners’ lives. 

Easton Car and Construction Company, 
New York.—Mine cars developed along 


the special lines adopted by this com- 
pany formed the subject of its exhibit. 

Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J.—Emphasis was laid by 
this exhibit upon the durability inspired 
by the quality of Edison storage bat- 
teries, of which a full line was displayed. 
The exhibit also included a showing of 
Edison storage batteries for storage bat- 
tery locomotives and Edison electric 
safety mine lamps. 

Electric Railway Improvement Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O0.—Rail bonds and are 
bond weldings were demonstrated in this 
exhibit. Erico arc weld rail bonds, Erico 
portable welding machines and a com- 
plete showing of equipment for this work 
were included. Representatives of the 
company demonstrated correct procedure 
for this type of work. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Exide ironclad bat- 
teries for service in storage battery 
mine locomotives and industrial trucks 
and locomotives were displayed. H. F. 
Sauer, W. VanC. Brandt, W. M. Ely and 
Edward Herring were listed as the com- 
pany’s representatives. 

Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, O.—The article on dis- 
play by this firm was the Premier Handy, 
a vacuum cleaner, which can be used 
either as a suction machine or as a 


blower for removing dust and dirt from’ 


electrical mining machinery. The booth 
was in charge of H. R. Lipps. 

Elliott Electric Company, Cleveland, 
O.—This company displayed a full line 
of electrical supplies and maintained a 
reception room for their many friends 
and clients who visited Cleveland dur- 
ing the week. 

Fate-Root-Heath Company, Plymouth, 
O.—Two gasoline locomotives of 4 and 
7.tons were displayed by this company, 
the exhibit being in charge of H. R. 
Sykes, W. O. Ritter and G. G. Stein, who 
emphasied the increasing popularity of 
the gasoline locomotive for both outside 
and inside mine hauls. 

Federal Electric Company, Chicago.— 
The following products were exhibited 
by this company; Federal-National car- 
tridges removable fuses, Federal time 
limit fuse plug, Federal electric sirens, 
Federal electric lanterns, Federal elec- 
tric miners’ storage battery lanterns, and 
Federal miniature signs. E. L. Ogle and 
R. G. Pilkington were in charge of the 
display. 

J. R. Fleming & Son, Inc., Scranton, 
Pa.—Fleming-Hyatt roller bearing jour- 
nal box trucks, Fleming self-aligning 
journal boxes, roller bearing and plain 
bearing type and various steel castings 
used in mine car construction formed this 
firm’s exhibit. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Company, Chi- 
cayo.—An interesting presentation of 
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alligator steel belt lacing and conveyor 
belting formed a part of this exhibit, 
which also displayed High Duty belt 
fasteners for heavy conveyor work, 
samples of this joint in multi-ply struc- 
ture attracting much attention. Flexco- 
Lok expanded steel guards for electric 
lamps also were displayed. H. L. Coats 
had charge of the exhibit. 

Fulton Pit Car Company, Canal Ful- 
ton, O.—Types of wooden and steel cars 
manufactured by this company which are 
in general use throughout the country 
were on display. In charge of the ex- 
hibit was J. V. Dugan, H. N. Myers, C. 
A. Gainey and J. V. Dugan, Jr. 

H. D. Ganung, Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. ¥Y.—This exhibit showed a 6 ton 
cable reel mining locomotive in opera- 
tion. An automatic reclosing circuit 
breaker and various line material also 
were displayed, with C. T. McLaughlin 
in charge of the booth. 

General Motors Truck Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.—Terming its product as “The 
World’s Finest Motor Trucks,” this com- 
pany featured the latest developments in 
motor design, namely, the new G. M. C. 
removable cylinder sleeve motor and two- 
range transmission. 

Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago.—Photographs of mining ma- 
chines and locomotives were used to por- 
tray unique details of this firm’s prod- 
ucts. Explanation of the traverse equal- 
izer equipment of mine locomotives at- 
tracted special interest, indicating abil- 
ity of the locomotive to travel over ob- 
structions and depressions as though it 
were running on a smooth track. A 
model 20-ton locomotive with improved 
equalizer bar and the improved Good- 
man coal cutter chain was featured. 
A. F. Hughes was in the booth. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, O.—This exhibit consisted of a 
display of a roll of “Long-life” rubber 
belting for power transmission purposes 
and 60 pieces of other mechanical rub- 
ber equipment. H. B. Houston and J. B. 
McPherson were in charge. 

Gurney Ball Bearing Company, James- 
town, N. Y.—A wide variety of ball bear- 
ings was displayed by this company, with 
F. R. Wren and O. H. Koelker in charge 
of the exhibit. 

Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, 
O.—Manganese steel parts for mine 
equipment were on display in this booth 
and were demonstrated by E. N. Whit- 
craft. 

Hazard Manufacturimg Company, Haz- 
leton, Pa.—Samples of all sizes and types 
of wire rope and insulated wire manu- 
factured by this company were exhibited, 
explanation of the materials entering 
into this manufacture lending an educa- 
tional tone. T. A. Keefe was in charge. 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
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ton, Del.—An exhibit of blasting sup- 
plies and flotation oils was presented by 
this company with M. S. Greensfelder in 
charge of the display. 


Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio—A 


display consisting of operating units 


of the Hill Clutch used in power plants 
and factories to join up and separate 


sections of the power transmission, 


thereby securing greater economy in the 
power use. 

Hochensmith Wheel & Mine Car Com- 
pany, Penn Station, Pa—-This company 
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displayed mine cars and mine car wheels 
of its make. 

Robt. Holmes & Brothers, Danville, 
Ill—tThis exhibit was comprised of all 
steel cages; composite wood and steel 


cages, a helical end-loader and auto- 
matic car lift, demonstrated by F. R. 
Holmes. 

Hudson Coal Company, Scranton, Pa.— 
An outstanding feature of the exposition 


BRUNSVIGA 


was furnished by this company’s work- 
ing model of its famous Loree breaker. 
Ir addition to the models of the breakers, 
this company exhibited a cross-section 
of a model anthracite mine. Mr. John- 
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sen and Mr. Van Epps had charge of 
the exhibit. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New 
York.—This company had a beautiful 
exhibit of the roller bearings which have 


displayed so important a part in the de- 
velopment of mine cars transportation. 
A large Hyatt bearing in a glass case 
demonstrated the new positive oiling 
features in this bearing and made an 


extremely attractive display. H. K. 
Porter, directing mine car engineer of 
the Hyatt Company, was in charge of 
the exhibit. 

The Ironsides 


Company, Columbus, 
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O.—The feature of this exhibit was a 
display of several gears owning a serv- 
ice record of 349,000 miles of continuous 
running, made possible, according to A. 
D. Richardson and Roy Baxter, the 
demonstrators, by use of the Ironsides 
gear lubricants, of which an interesting 
display was made. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O.— 
Prominence in this exhibit was given to 
demonstration of a low type locomotive, 
charging switchboard panel, controller 
with parts, headlights and other acces- 
sories. A. Appleton and W. R. Youmans 
had charge of the booth. 

Jacobsen & Schroeder, Inc., Chicago.— 
This company exhibited a complete line 
of mining machinery, including blowers 
and ventilators, coal tipples and handling 
plants, screening and storage plants, ele- 
vating and conveying plants, coal docks 
and screens. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, O.—The feature of this display 
was a_ stereograph machine, which 
afforded clear conception of the opera- 
tions of Jeffrey mining machinery. 

Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, 0O.— 
The exhibit of the Joyce CridJand Co. 
consisted of a great variety of “jacks” 
used for all lifting purposes. This made 
a very complete display. H. E. Brock 
had charge of the exhibit. 

Kenova Mine Car Company, Kenova, 
W. Va.—Mine cars, running gears, axles, 
wheels, etc., manufactured by this com- 
pany formed the subjects of its exhibit. 


Keystone Consolidated Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.—R. C. Becker, 
vice-president of the company was 
among its representatives attending the 
convention. In the booth were copies of 
the last three editions of the company’s 
publication “The Coal Catalogue,” “The 
Mining Catalogue Coal Edition,” and 
“The Mining Catalogue, Metal Edition,” 
all recognized and quoted as standard 
authorities. 


Keystone Lubricating Company, Phila- 
delphia—This company occupied one. of 
the most prominent spaces on the main 
arena floor with a very complete and at- 
tractive display of lubricating oils and 
greases used in mining enterprises. This 
exhibit was extremely successful and was 
under the direct charge of Geo. W. Hall. 
HK. A. Busby, president of the company, 
was also in attendance. 

Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
The principal subject exhibited by this 
company was a Koehring concrete mixer, 
photographs of other construction equip- 
ment of its manufacture also being 
shown. 


Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 
Minn.—The display consisted of a 
“Shuveloder” in action. The “Shovel- 
oder” is a compressed air-shoveling ma- 
chine used in mines for loading cars and 
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in tunnel work for mucking. H. E. Tal- 
boys was in charge of the display. 

A. Leschen Rope Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.—<Aerial tramway equipment and 
wire rope of various sizes were displayed 
by this company. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago.—This ex- 
hibit gave prominent display to a coal 
cutting chain with double-pointed bit and 
wedged grip. 

Lorain Steel Company, Jamestown, 
Pa.—Two steel mine cars manufactured 
by this company were featured with 
mine car wheels, mine track work, ma- 
chine bolts and drop forgings also form- 
ing a part of the display which was in 
charge of C. J. Hahn. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.—This exhibit consisted of 
samples of all grades of woven wire 
cloth, double-crimped wire cloth and Rek- 
tang rolled slot screen. Frank B. Ungar 
was in charge. 

Lunkheimer Company, Cincinnati, O0.— 
This company’s display of valves, lubri- 
cating specialties, and boiler trimmings 
was in charge of W. B. Meyers. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.-The display 
consisted of the “Mancha Electric Mule,” 
which attracted great interest. Ray- 
mond Mancha and W. F. Exner repre- 
sented the company at Cleveland. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif.—Calculating ma- 
chines “used for anything mathematical” 
were displayed by this company, demon- 
strators being in the booth to explain 
added efficiencies to be gained through 
their operation: 
the company. 

Marietta Manufacturing Company, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va—A_ working 
model of the McKinlay automatic coal 
mining and loading machine was dis- 
played by this firm. 

Merrick Scale Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J.—A device termed 
the “weightometer” which will weigh 
and record the weight of any material 
in transit over a belt, bucket, or pan con- 
veyor, without interrupting the flow was 
exhibited by this company, the display 
consisting of a miniature working model, 
with F. P. Hambright and T. F. Corpron 
in charge. 

Mine Safety Appliance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The motto “Everything 
for mine and industrial safety,” adopted 
by this company indicates the character 
of its exhibit. Display was given to new 
self-rescue masks and carbon monoxide 
masks, detectors and oxygen apparatus. 

Mining Safety Device Company, Bow- 
erston, O.—Two model feeders were dis- 
played by this company. Mr. Nolan ex- 
plained the mechanical operations of the 
apparatus. 

Moloch Company, Kaukauna, Wis.— 
Dies and bits of various sizes used in 


Mr. Justus represented 
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mining operations were displayed by this 
firm with George J. Hodapp in charge of 
the booth. 

Morgan-Gardner Electric Company, 
Chicago.—This firm displayed photo- 
graphs of mine locomotives and coal cut- 
ting machinery of its manufacture. 
George C. Warner was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y.— 
Display was given to samples of chain 
manufactured by this company and ex- 
hibits showing operation of 100-H. P. 
chain drive, showing rocker joint action. 
C. L. Saunders and E. T. Wheeler had 
charge of the display. 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Visitors to this booth were given 
a close insight of operating methods of 
this company’s shoveling machines, illu- 
minated photographs and complete blue- 
prints forming the medium of display. 
William Whaley represented the com- 
pany. 

National Coal Association (Coal Re- 
view) Washington, D. C.—Copies of the 
special convention edition of “Coal Re- 
view” were distributed from this booth, 
having been rushed from the presses in 
Washington in record time. 

National Refining Company, Cleveland, 
O0.—The National Refining Company dis- 
played a complete line of lubricating oils 
as well as its interesting and attractive 
advertising features which have done so 
much to popularize their trade mark 
“En-Ar-Co” in Cleveland and the sur- 
rounding territory. 

New York Belting and Packing Com- 
pany, New York.—This company’s dis- 
play consisted of samples of belting, hose 
and packing in various sizes. J. R. Lane 
was in charge of the exhibit. 

Norma Company of America, Long 
Island City, N. ¥.—Open type ball bear- 
ings and thrust bearings were presented 
in this exhibit, which was in charge of 
Norman Bell. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O.— 
Line materials, insulators, rail bonds and 
a new light weight resistance arc-welder 
were exhibited by this company, with 
J. C. Wilson in charge of the booth. 

Oster Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, O.—This display consisted of pipe 
threading tools, motor-driven pipe thread- 
ings and cutting-off machines. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Company, 
Ottumwa, Ia.—This company displayed 
a small working model of its pusher 
type box car loader and a motion pic- 
ture machine showing in actual opera- 
tion at various coal mines, collieries, sul- 
phur plants, etc., the company’s differ- 
ent types of box car loaders and un- 
loaders. Phillip B. Phillips had charge of 
the displays. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J.— 
This company displayed a very complete 
exhibit of the manufacture of oxyacety- 
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lene gas with containers, etc., and also a 
working exhibit of the use of oxyacety- 
lene blowers in the cutting of steel and 
welding. It was one of the most success- 


ful displays on the exposition floor. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.—This company exhibited 
an all-steel single-roller crusher, an all- 


BLOWER co: 


steel hammer type pulverizer and a motor- 

driven chain block hoist, J. B. Clark be- 

ing in charge of the display. 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
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Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Company, wheel truck, car stops and cagers, push- 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—This company’s me- back dump, cross-over dump, gravity 
chanical experts explained to visitors screening equipment, mine cars and pat- 
the operation of its patent open cap ent mine-run weigh hopper. 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa.—Diamond grid 
batteries for all types of locomotives 
and mine uses were shown in this ex- 


hibit. 
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Pressed Steel 
Car Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
This display con- 
sisted of mine 
cars and mine car 
equipment. 

Railway and In- 
dustrial Engineer- 
ing Company, 
Greensburg, Pa.— 
This company’s 
exhibit consisted 
of a complete 
working model of 
the Harrington 
Rocking Cable- 
way, which the 
company manu- 
factured. Mr. N. 
T. Harrington, the 


Pittsburgh Machine Tool Company, 
Braddock, Pa.—This company exhibited 
Curtis patent rotary pumps for mine 
use. 


inventor of this 

cableway, and Mr. C. H. Burke repre- 
sented the company. 

Reading Steel Casting Company, 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Bronze and iron body 
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valves, asbestos packed cocks, open 
hearth cast steel valves and fittings were 
displayed by this company. 

Carl H. Reuter, Inc.—This company 
displayed its complete line “Brunsviga” 
calculating machines. 

Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chi- 
cago.—This company exhibited a bal- 
anced Marcus screen and picking table 
in a miniature model. R. G. Lowrie was 
in charge of the exhibit. 

Rock Products, Chicago.—This exhibit 
displayed collections of various non-me- 
tallic minerals and photographs depict- 
ing the mining and manufacturing of 
these materials. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J.—This exhibit comprised 
samples of wire rope, cables and wire 
fittings of the company’s manufacture, 
with J. C. DeGarmo in charge of the dis- 
play. 

Rome Wire Company, Rome, N. Y.— 
This company displayed a complete line 
of plain and insulated copper wires and 
cables, including Super-Service mining 
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and locomotive cables and cords. The 
exhibit was in charge of W. F. O’Brien. 

Safety Equipment Service Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—This display consisted of 
safety-first signs and slogans, safety 
clothing, safety bulletin boards, first-aid 
supplies and machine guards, with D. 
W. Nutt in charge. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—A working model of locomotive 
and drop-bottom. mine cars was ex- 
hibited by this company. W. O. Mc- 
Kamey was in charge of the booth. 

Simplex Wire and Cable Company, 
Chicago.—‘‘Pirex”’ rubber armored mine 
cables, bore-hole cables, braided wires 
and cables for mine use were exhibited 
by this company. 

S. K. F. Industries, New York —This 
exhibit emphasized the perfect alignment 
and balance of a tiny bearing which was 
ejected into the air by a spring motor 
falling on a hardened anvil, and then re- 
bounding for several moments without 
falling from the surface of the anvil. 
R. F. Byler was in charge. 

Southern Wheel Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.—This exhibit comprised mine car 
trucks, wheels and cars, and was under 
the management of W. C. Doering. 


Stafford Roller Bearing Truck Cor- 
poration.—This exhibit was of wide ap- 
peal, being of interest to transpo~tation 
men as well as those engaged in inspec- 
tion of mining equipment. It consisted 
of bearings similar to those placed under 
Michigan Central Railroad equip rent 
which have been running in the original 
lubrication since 1920 and average a 
daily service of 183 miles. 

Standard Oil Company of Ohio, Cleve- 
land, O.—This company displayed a rep- 
resentative line of products. 

Standard Underground Cable Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa-—The exhibit of 
this company consisted of samples of 
electric wires and cables and cable ac- 
cessories. Prominent in the exhibit was 
a minature Borehole cable installation, 
the advantages of which were clearly 
demonstrated. A varied line of samples 
of rubber-insulated wires and cables and 
cable terminals was shown, the both be- 
ing in charge of Mr. E. S. Simkins and 
Mr. J. J. Hohmann. 

Standard Welding Company, Cleve- 
land, O.—The Standard Welding Com- 
pany presented a display of welding de- 
vices illustrating the methods which are 


now in such general use. B. H. Scott 


was in charge of the exhibit. 

Stearns Conveyor Company, Cleve- 
land, O.—The efficiency of modern con- 
veyor methods as applied to mining oper- 
ations was demonstrated in this com- 
pany’s exhibit of its product. 

Streeter-Amet Weighing and Record- 
ing Company, Chicago.-A mine car in 
action was used to demonstrate the oper- 
ation of an automatic weight recorder. 


H. F. Reck was in charge of the booth. 

Templeton-Kenly Company, Chicago.— 
This exhibit comprised Simplex mining 
and shoring jacks which are being used 
on n.ining machines, and also emergency 
track and car jacks, demonstrated for 
safety, efficiency and economy. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, O—This company exhibited the 
Timken tapered roller bearing, showing 
this product’s ability to take thrust and 
radio loads on the same bearing surface. 
The bearings were demonstrated in their 
application to mine cars, conveyors, mine 
locomotives and other mining equipment. 
E. R. Phillips was in charge of the ex- 
hibit. 

W. S. Tyler Company, Cleveland, O.— 
Hum-Mer electric screens, Tyler labora- 
tory equipment, the Rotap testing sieve- 
shaker, and wire cloth were exhibited 
by this firm, with A. E. Reed in charge 
of the exhibit. 

United Filters Corporation, Hazleton, 
Pa.—tThis display consisted of a type 6-3 
American continuous filter, motor-driven, 
specially designed for dewatering metal- 
lurgical slimes, concentrates, oil flota- 
tion concentrates, coal dust, and simila~ 


products. John T. Hoyt had charge of 


the display. 

United Lead Company, New York. 
™yis display emphasized the use of lead- 
lined and lead-covered products for add- 
ing acid resisting qualities to bore hole 
stubs, flanged pipe, flanged fittings, 
valves, agitators, centrifugal pumps, etc. 
Brass, copper and tin linings and cover- 
ings and steel sheets. Mr. McElfish rep- 
resented the company. 

The Upson-Waiton Company, Cleve- 
land, O.—This company exhibited vari- 
ous wire rope fittings, pure Manila 
ropes, “U-W” plow steel hoisting cable, 
anu other of the company’s manufac- 
tures. The display was in charge of 
H. W. Lippert. 

Watt Mining Car and Wheel Com- 
pany, Barnesville, Ohio—Mine cars, ore 
cars, trucks, wheels, etc., formed the 
subiects of this exhibit. 

Weiman Pump Company, Columbu~. 
O.—This exhibit consisted of a full ball 
bearing centrifugal pump, self-oiling 
reared mine pump, both assembled and 
dismantled, and a high-pressure multi- 
stage centrifugal. H. L. Buchanan sup- 
ervised the display. 

Wellman - Seaver - Morgan Company, 
Cleveland, O.—The feature of this ex- 
hibit was a Rollsright gravity tipple for 
mine cars. No power is required for 
operation of this tipple. This firm also 
displayed an engine for mine locomotive 
for general industrial use. FE. R. Ken- 
ner was in charge. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, O.—This ex- 
hibit comprised locomotives. automatic 
switching, line material and lighting. 
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George D. Whitcomb Company, Ro- 
chelle, I11—This firm displayed a flame- 
proof storage battery locomotive and a 
gasoline locomotive. S. S. Swasey was 
in charge. 

Wood Shovel and Tool Company, Pi- 
qua, O.—Shovels and scoops for mining 
purposes were exhibited by this com- 
pany. A machine for testing the wear 
and strength of shovels also was known. 


ACTION TAKEN ON WAR 
MINERALS CASES 


T= WAR MINERALS Relief Com- 


mission has recently disposed of a 

large number of claims. In 43 
cases, awards have been recommended 
which have been approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Awards in excess 
of $1,000 have been allowed to the fol- 
lowing: 

J. C. Dick & Co., Salt Lake City; E. J. 
Emmons, Bakersfield, Calif.; T. T. Lane, 
San Francisco; Eureka Manganese Com- 
pany, Cushman, Ark.; E. N. Fessier, 
Stockton, Calif.; Alexander Egenes, 
Greenwood, Calif.; W. H. Bemenderfer, 
Calientes, Calif.; T. E. Morton, Los An- 
geles; Roy Glasscock, Mt. Vernon, Ore.; 
C. E. Loofbourrow, Oakland, Calif.; W. 
J. Ohlheiser, S. J. Hawkins and B. B. 
Van Buren, Crescent City, Cal.; Chrome 
Mining Co., Philadelphia; Chestatee Py- 
rites and Chemical Corp., Atlanta; Philip 
Weissman, Lindsey, Calif.; Samuel Alt- 
shuler and W. F. B. Berger, San Fran- 
cisco; Auburn Chrome Mines, Menlo 
Park, Calif.; Independence Mining Co., 
Batesville, Ark.; Tres Amigos Co., Los 
Angeles; Baker, Rostetter & Fippin,-Cal- 
lahan, Calif.; Ben and George Dickson, 
George Hunt and Jane Allen, Yreka, 
Calif.; White Horse Mine, Philipsburg, 
Mont.; W. C. Goss Manganese Co., Eliza- 
bethtown, Tenn.; Cuyuna-Minneapolis 
Iron Co., Ironton, Minn., and Sulphur 
Gulch Manganese Mine, San Francisco. 

In 21 cases the commission has recom- 
mended awards which go before the Sec- 
retary for approval. Awards of above 
$1,000 include the following: Veatch & 
Sullivan, Callahan, Calif.; and B. F. 
Clark, Yankee Hill, Calif. 

The commission disallowed these 
claims: J. E. Prescott, Baker, Oregon; 
M. E. Ashby, Montrose, Calif.; Aguilera 
y Companie, Cuba; I. M. Cross, Ocean 
Beach, Calif.; C. L, Moody, De Norte, 
Calif.; Wm. Dawkins, Eureka, Calif.; J. 
H. Rogers, Gasquets, Calif.; J. R. Whit- 
man, Atlanta; J. G. Murphy, Seattle; U. 
S.-Canadian Manganese Co., Trenton; 
Smith Bros., Taylorville. Calif.; I. D. Ga- 
ringer, Daggett, Calif.; Merritt Develop- 
ment Co., Crow Wing County, Minne- 
sota; J. A. Ross, Pleasant Grove, Calif., 
and J. J. Sweeney, San Francisco. 
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STANDARDIZATION STRENGTHENS NATION 


Industrial Economy Campaign of Highest Value, Col. C. L’H. 
Ruggles Tells Convention—Reviews Standardization Experience 
of Army 


VIDENCE that industry may 
Ke: lessons of value from the 

history of standardization activi- 
ties of the War Department during the 
early stages of 
the war was 
presented to 
the twenty- 
fifth annual 
convention of 
the American 
Mining Con- 
gress by Col. 
C. L’H. Rug- 
gles, Ordnance 
Department, 
S.A. 

So great are 
the wastes due 
to unnecessary 

duplication of 

effort and ma- 
terial in industrial operations that econo- 
mies which will result from the stand- 
ardization movement going on are far 
greater than anyone realized when the 
campaign began, Col. Ruggles declared. 

Delegates to the convention were gra- 
tified to see that the War Department is 
proving, by the success of its standard- 
ization efforts, the feasibility and com- 
paratively immediate benefits which are 
to be gained by earnest application to 
the work. - 

Colonel Ruggles outlined these bene- 
fits as follows: Simplification of produc- 
tion and employment problems; reduc- 
tion of selling costs; provision of a 
common language for buyer and seller; 
possibility of mass production; simpli- 
fication of stock carrying; increased 
speed of delivery; reduction of prices; 
decrease in litigation and other factors 
tended to disorganize industry; elimina- 
tion of indecision both of production and 
utilization by concentration on fewer 
lines; opportunity for more thought and 
energy to be put into designs so that they 
will be more efficient and economical by 
bringing out new considerations to de- 
termine what is best, and by securing 
agreement upon moot questions; stimula- 
tion to research and development; means 
of getting the results of research and 
development into actual use in industry; 
and elimination of practices which are 
merely the result of accident or tradi- 
tion and which impede development. 


Col. C. L’H. Ruggles 


Col. Ruggles entered into an interest- 
ing discussion of the possibilities held by 
standardization as a means of increas 
ing the strength of the national defense 
outlining the program which would be 


adopted for standardization efforts in 
case of a war with a major power. 

Such a program, he declared, would 
call not only for standardization of ma- 
terials but also of man power with a 
drafting of all labor from banker to 
laborer, having the effect of securing 
maximum war-time efficiency by filling 
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each place in the aggressive machinery 
with the man ideally fitted to occupy it. 
“The War Department is a strong sup- 
porter of the standardization move- 
ment,” declared Col. Ruggles in conclud- 
ing his address, “and it is putting its 
own house in order successfully in this 
connection and is cooperating directly 
with other agencies engaged in the work. 
It looks directly to these agencies and 
especially to the American Mining Con- 
gress representing the producers of raw 
materials vital to the national defense 
for aid and encouragement in the work.” 


“WILDCATTING” SEEN AS BOON TO MINING 


New Exploration System Necessary, In View of Western Mining 
{uthority as Expressed Before Cleveland Convention—‘‘ Emulate Oil 
Industry,” W. H. Trask Advises 


6¢\A/ILDCATTING” in the exploration 

of metal mining regions was 
urged today before the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Mining 
Congress by Walter H. Trask, formerly 
cashier, Central National Bank, Denver, 
Colo., who declared in a paper presented 
before the delegates that it would be well 
for metal mine operators and develop- 
ments to apply to their activities many 
of the exploration methods used by the 
oil industry. 

Outlining the dependence which the 
mining industry must place in the future 
upon intensive geologic research after 
the more obvious deposits have been ex- 
hausted, Mr. Trask’s paper incorporated 
the geological theory that major faults 
were capped after their formation and 
that no efforts to develop them for their 
mineral contents should be made unless 
great expenditures and explorations to 
deep depths were prepared for. The 
more logical method of exploration, it is 
stated, is to search for minor faults and 
fissures surrounding the major fault. It 
is in these minor faults that the mineral- 
ized solutions and gases found relief in 
their desire to escape, and they only be- 
gin to deposit their burden in quantity 
when relief from these conditions is ob- 
tained. 

It is in intensive exploration of areas 
surrounding major faults that “wildcat- 
ting” will come to the fore as a means of 
adding materially to the production of 
the mining industry, according to Mr. 
Trask’s theory. 

“The psychological time is at hand for 
intelligent prospecting,” concluded Mr. 
Trask’s presentation of the theory. “In 
general, find a major fault. Locate and 
prospect the minor faults, and work will 
be carried on in essentially favorable 
localities. When a mineralized minor 
fault is found, other minor faults, 
roughly parallel to its general direction, 


as well as cross faults are to be expected, 
and are likely to be highly productive. 
Often some of these secondary ones do 
not reach the surface and must be 
searched for in cross cuts or by the dia- 
mond drill. All these factors should be 
remembered and capitalized in consider- 
ing conditions in old mining centers 
where it perhaps is thought that all pos- 
sible paying ore channels or bodies have 
already been discovered and explored.” 


R. C. GEMMELL SUCCUMBS 


OBERT C. GEMMELL, Assistant 

Managing Director of the Utah 
Copper Company and affiliated com- 
panies died suddenly on a train in New 
Mexico, October 25. Mr. Gemmell had 
not complained of illness and was appa- 
rently in good health at the time of his 
death. He died when asleep. 

Mr. Gemmell was one of the best 
best known mining men of the country. 
He was associated in mining work with 
Colonel D. C. Jackling before the organ- 
ization of the famous Utah Copper Com- 
pany and their association continued in 
the development of the Utah Copper and 
the other porphyry copper properties. 
Mr. Gemmell became General Superin- 
tendent of the Utah Copper Company 
January 1, 1906, Assistant General 
Manager in 1909, and General Manager 
May 1, 1913. He became Assistant Man- 
aging Director of the Utah Copper, Ne- 
vada Consolidated, Ray Consolidated and 
Chino Copper Companies in August, 
1919. 

Mr. Gemmell was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, July 5, 1863. He was graduated 
in engineering from the University of 
Michigan, which conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Engineering on him 
in 1913. In his earlier professional 
career he engaged in railroad and hy- 
draulic engineering in various western 
states. 
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Woofing and Warping 


XII. Representative Nicholas Longworth 


A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward 
Notable Legislative Personalities 


By IRA L. SMITH 


, HE DAY will dawn when the last dog is to b 
| hung—even the end of eternity may come—an 

still Nicholas Longworth probably will be a mem 

: ber of Congress. As firmly devoted to his party as ani 


tangible Damon might be to an intangible Pythias, h: 
rides high among those who are supposed to believe that 
Democrats are descended from a tribe of confirmed 
moon-gazers. Still he is just as much in love with his 
personal political policies, which look as solid as a Zulu’s 
head to the folks out in Zinzinnati. 

He is a member of a wealthy family by birth and a 
illustrious one by a more recent event. Any imagina 


tion, no matter how rheumatic it might be, could easily 
stretch itself to the point of picturing him as leading th 
i life of Riley. But no, my dear customer, he does not. H 
is always on the job when the whistle blows at the Capi 
i tol, turning out shining solutions to pestiferous problems : 
, on his legislative lathe. His various energies as a mem A, 
ber of the House, if placed end to end, would reach from 
here to there several times. Nicholas Longworth 
Any member of the House Committee on Ways and Means has enough work to wrestle with, and 
any gent on that outfit’s roster who mills around and whoops jobs up for himself is going to be as 
busy as a soda fountain clerk in Gohenna. That largely accounts for Mr. Longsworth ’s desk complain- 
| ing of fatigue just the other day, claiming that no piece of aristocratic office furniture in the House 


Office Building should have to bear up under such u volume of work. 

Mr. Longsworth’s knowledge of economics would compare favorably with that held by whoever in- 
vented them. His vast pack of thoughts on this subject stood him in good stead during committee 
hearings on the tariff bill when he put several tests of mental skids under witnesses who did not keep 
their eyes plastered on their p’s and q’s. 

Personally, Mr. Longworth is of a suave sort, with a firm core of personality. He reminds me of 
a massive cube of steel over which rich folds of purple velvet have been draped. 

Although he has been a member of the House for lo and behold these many days, he has not been 
given to the oratorical outbursts inflicted by sone of his colleagues upon the official stenographers 
and door tenders. Of recent time, however, he has made his tongue turn handsprings on occasions, 
notably when he presented something Mr. Harding wanted to tell the House, and later when he rang 
the bell with some remarks that had mention of things Rooseveltian as their high-light. 

The House as a body and few of its members as individuals can more than wiggle a legislative 
finger without Nick having some idea of what it’s all about. He has been on the job so long up on 
Capitol Hill that things have to travel at a right pert clip if they intend to get by him. 

With his possession of all this intimacy of what is going on and where it is going, there is little won- 
der that a saddle is being polished up into which he is scheduled to spring and ride through the next 
session as leader of his party on the floor. 
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OIL SHALE MEN MEET IN NATIONAL CONFERENEC 


Past, Present and Future of Industry Discussed in Session at Cleveland—Adopted 
Resolution Calls for More Intensive Research and Carries Warning Against 


HE YOUTHFUL oil shale indus- 
try had its past reviewed, its 


present discussed, and its future 
prophesied during the oil shale confer- 
ence held in connection with the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress at Cleveland, October 
9-14. Minds which have been devoted to 
shale problems since first work was be- 
gun in the industry entered into close 
deliberation with the result that they be- 
came more than ever firmly convinced of 
the necessity of making immediate 
preparation for the time when depletion 
of underground petroleum reserve will 
swing demand for oil to shale opera- 
tions. Note also was made of the at- 
traction which the shale industry has 
offered to fakirs who use its possibilities 
as a veil to foster illegitimate stock 
schemes upon the unsuspecting. 
SHALE RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
The work of the conference was crys- 
tallized in a resolution presented to and 
adopted by the convention, having as its 
aim the speeding of shale research work 
and the construction of barriers to keep 
shady promotion schemes outside the in- 
dustry. In addition, the resolution 
urges that government administration of 
affairs relating to oil shale operations be 
so arranged as to inspire utmost effi- 
ciency and the most rapid growth pos- 
sible. The Department of the Interior 
is urged to define specifically what char- 
acter of labor and improvements shall be 
acceptable as annual labor, and that in 
so specifying such annual labor it de- 
mand that the work be of substantial 
value in development of the property. 
The federal government is urged to pro- 
vide funds which will permit the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey to 
continue and expand their research work 
in connection with oil shales. The gov- 
ernment is also called upon to re-survey 
those townships in the oil shale area for 
which the surveys are incomplete or con- 
fusing. 
The owners and holders of oil shale 
placer locations are advised in the reso- 
‘jution to maintain and perfect their 
titles to the lands included in their hold- 
ings and all who are interested in the 
welfare of ei] shale are urged to use 
every effort to prevent promotion of 
fake oi] shale schemes by reporting all 
organizations of any kind entering the 
shale industry to the Promoting and In- 
vestigating Committee of the section and 
to furnish all possible data to those au- 
thorities charged with the prosecution 
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Illegitimate Promotion Schemes 


of such cases. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the conference and consists 
of Otto L. Hankison, of Toledo; W. D. 
Waltman, of Denver; A. M. Gillespie, of 
Buffalo; and C. A. Gillette, of Salt Lake 
City. This vigilance committee will be 
called upon to gather information for 
presentation to the proper legal authori- 
ties and heads of the United States Fos- 
tal Service as a basis for prosecution of 
state shale promotion schemes. During 
the course of the conference Dr. Victor 
C. Alderson, chairman of the section, 
stated that the peak of domestic well oil 
production had virtually been reached 
and that on account of presence of salt 
water in the Mexican pools less oil would 
be imported from Mexico, According to 
the report of the United States Geologi- 
cal and petroleum experts there remain 
in domestic oil pools nine billion barrels 
of oil yet to be recovered, he stated. 

Dr. Alderson declared that in one 
seam of oil shale in Colorado there can 
be recovered 38 billion barrels of oil, or 
more than four times as much as now 
remains in all the oil pools of the United 
States., Dr. Alderson predicted that the 
oil shales of the country would, in the 
near future, supply a large part of the 
oil needed for industry. The conference 
drew a wealth of information and ma- 
terial for discussion from committee re- 
ports drafted during the year since the 
last conference was held and from papers 
presented before it by men who have 
come to be known as authorities upon the 
various phases of oil shale operations. 

“During the past year the oil shale 
industry has been in a somewhat qui- 
escent stage, owing both to financial con- 
ditions and the low price of crude pe- 
troleum,” stated Albert H. Loew, chair- 
man of the committee on refining, in 
presenting that body’s report to the con- 
ference. “The shale oil plants of the 
country are still in the experimental 
stage and many are at a standstill for 
lack of funds. 

“With one exception there has been 
no production of shale oil on a commer- 
cial scale and apparently no plant efforts 
at refining worthy of notice. Laboratory 
research, however, has demonstrated 
that practically all the products to be 
obtained from crude petroleum can be 
refined from shale oil, and of at least as 
good quality, for the purposes intended, 
as the corresponding petroleum prod- 
ucts.” 

Assurances have been received by the 
committee, Mr. Loew stated, that the 


problem of refining costs has been in a 
great measure solved. ‘“‘Your committee 
is of the opinion,” he declared, “that 
when conditions permit the production 
of crude shale oil on a commercial scale, 
the industry will not be long retarded 
by the problem of successful refining.” 

It is practically impossible for a com- 
pany to build and operate a shale oil 
plant under the oil shale leasing law 
passed by Congress, declared Ralph H. 
McKee, in addressing the conference. 
“Fortunately, however,” he declared, “a 
considerable portion of the oil shale de- 
posits were ‘located’ under the old placer 
law before the new law went into effect. 
The oil companies which are interested 
in these deposits have exclusively con- 
cerned themselves with the purchasing of 
claims located under the old mining law.” 

In presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Crushing and Retorting, Lewis 
B. Skinner, chairman, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Every company engaged to any ma- 
terial extent in the oil industry should 
have a group of high grade men as a 
part of its organization, devoting time 
to preliminary study, to experimenta- 
tion with oil shale processes and to oper- 
ation of toy and pilot plants, and should 
consider the money used in such mission- 
ary work as having been well spent.” 

The Committee on Education reported 
through its chairman, F. A. Wadleigh, 
that the leading metallurgical and chemi- 
cal publications, both American and for- 
eign, had devoted much space to retort- 
ing problems and the treatment of shale 
products and that a vast amount of re- 
search work was carried on during the 
past year by individuals, companies, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and vari- 
ous state schools of mines and colleges. 
“It is with much satisfaction,” declared 
Mr. Wadleigh, “that your committee is 
enabled to report that the fake exploi- 
tation of oil shale has decreased to a very 
marked degree and the industry is pro- 
gressing on business lines. The cam- 
paign of education has been conscien- 
tiously carried on.” 

Interesting data concerning distribu- 
tion and importance of the oil shale de- 
posits of the United States were pre- 
sented by Dean E. Winchester. Mr. Win- 
chester’s paper presented a very careful 
study of the characters of the various 
deposits and gave the approximate rela- 
tive value in richness and thickness of 
the oil shale in Colorado, Kentucky, 
Utah, Indiana, Wyoming and Nevada. 

The oil shale industry was viewed 
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from the standpoint of the mining man 
by Roderick D. Burnham. Mr. Burn- 
ham’s paper entitled, “Why not mining 
men as well as oil men,” drew a corollary 
between the present and embryonic stage 
of the shale industry and conditions sur- 
rounding the early days of the mining 
industry. Out of this line of thought 
Mr. Burnham developed the statement 
that if the shale industry will follow in 
the footsteps of its older brother as re- 
gards operating and distributing methods 
the cry that only large companies can 
participate in shale developments will be 
stilled. He declared it should be pos- 
sible for the oil companies to erect re- 
torting and refining plants which will 
take the shale that is mined by other 
companies, thus making it possible for 
many small operators to go into the 
purely selling end of the game, thus 
avoiding large expenditures necessary 
for the retorting, refining and market- 
ing machinery. 

William C. Russell, consulting engi- 
neer, Denver, read a paper covering the 
more technical phases of shale opera- 
tions. The paper took up the following 
points: mining problems, commercial oil 
shale, extent of deposit, method of at- 
tack, the bed, underground machinery, 
explosives, underground storage, ven- 
tilation, haulage and tramways, mining 
costs, and the outlook for the future. 

The papers presented by these and 
other authorities coupled with discus- 
sions centering around reports of the 
various committees carried such an en- 
dowment of new knowledge concerning 
the shale industry as to make the con- 
ference a notable milestone in the in- 
dustry’s progress. 
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Operating Regulations to Govern the 
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OIL SHALE NOTES 


The title to 6,400 acres of oil shale 
land in Rio Blanco County, Colorade, 
has been held invalid by the General 
Land Office at Glenwood Springs and 
the decision sustained by the Commis- 
sioners at Washington. 


At the Mining Exhibition in Cleve- 
land, the Colorado School of Mines pre- 
pared an oil-shale exhibit to cover not 
only shales from all countries but also 
a working laboratory, sized oil-shale re- 
tort and distillation apparatus. 


The authorization by the legislature 
of Colorado of a bond issue for the Mof- 
fat tunnel will make this project an as- 
sured fact. The length of time in tran- 
sit between Denver and the western 
slope will be reduced to eight hours. This 
will open not only the oil-shale deposits, 
but also the great northwest empire of 
Colorado-Routt and Moffat Counties. 


The investigations of Dr. Reinhardt 
Thiessen on the oil shales of Kentucky 
seem to indicate that the value of oil 
shale may be determined by a micro- 
scopic examination. This will be of 
value as supplementary to chemical de- 
terminations. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has issued 
a series of regulations for the operation 
of oil shale land leased from the Gov- 
ernment. 
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W. R. WOODFORD AIDS IN 
CLEVELAND SUCCESS 


HE SPIRIT of genial hospitality 

and informal sociability, which 

was so welcome and so noticeable 

a feature of the 25th anniversary con- 

vention of the American Mining Con- 

gress at Cleveland had a starting point 
in a perosnality. 

That personality was W. R. Woodford, 


W. R. Woodford 


president of the Rail & River Coal Com- 
pany, who, for thirty odd years has had 
a leading part in the development of 
Cleveland’s enterprises. Unassuming, 
quiet, Mr. Woodford has built his life 
success upon sound judgment and per- 
sonal friendship. As the result when- 
ever he seeks cooperation he has only 
to send out his invitations and he is sure 
of his response. 

From the forming of the extremely 
representative Cleveland committee up 
to the very end of the convention, Mr. 
Woodford’s guidance and direction was 
an essential factor in making possible 
the success of this anniversary conven- 
tion and exposition of mines and mine 
equipment. 

Above all else it was Mr. Woodford’s 
delightful courtesy which made possible 
the charming and informal social gather- 
ings during the convention week. The 
many expressions of pleasure on the part 
of the delegates and their wives at meet- 
ing the charming members of the Cleve- 
land Reception Committee, and in re- 
gard to the enjoyment which they had 
at the afternoon teas, are all evidence 
of the careful attention of Mr. Wood- 
ford. 

In behalf of all those who attended 
the Cleveland meeting—the American 
Mining Congress takes this opportunity 
of expressing its appreciation of the 
courtesy and genial hospitality of Cleve- 
land. 
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USE OF BLUDGEON IS FOREIGN TO COAL INQUIRY 


President's Commission Adopts New Mode of Gaining Information—Forsakes Antag- 
onizing Methods of Its Other Bodies Inquiring Into Coal Indusitry—Welcomes Advice 


HE President’s commission is 

seeking to obtain its facts and 

reach its conclusion by conciliatory 
and persuasive methods. 

The action of the commission in invit- 
ing representatives of the miners and op- 
erators into private conference, at which 
they were requested to furnish the com- 
mission with all possible information 
in their possession as to the problems 
laid down by Congress in the scope of 
the investigation, has tended to facilitate 
the work of the commission in delving 
deeply into the facts without resorting to 
grand stand play or endless bickering. 
Both miners and operators gave hearty 
response to the requests of the commis- 
sion which are said to promise results in 
the latter program to be undertaken. 


ADVICE IS SOLICITED 

The commission has requested the op- 
erators and miners to furnish it with 
their advice and suggestions. 

Concretely, the commission has re- 
quested advice from the operators and 
miners on the folowing points: 

What specific data should be secured 
under each of the topics enumerated in 
the law? The best and most practicable 
method to secure this data? 

Additional topics the commission 
should investigate in order to give Con- 
gress and the public complete informa- 
tion necessary to a proper understanding 
of conditions in the coal industry. 

Will cooperation be given the commis- 
sion in securing data so as to eliminate 
any criticism of its accuracy or validity? 

What are the elements that have 
caused demoralization in the coal indus- 
try? 

What are practical remedies that 
would eliminate any or all of these ele- 
ments? 

The Commission has thus announced 
its policy: 

“The sole object of the commission is 
to endeavor to get all the essential facts 
touching the coal industry to the end 
that practical measures may be found to 
insure a constant supply of coal at as 
reasonable prices as are consistent with 
fair wages and profits to those engaged 
in the industry. The policy of the com- 
mission will be to invite and welcome 
every suggestion and offer of assistance 
from mine workers, operators, dealers, 
and consumers of coal. The commission 
will from time to time make public its 
findings of fact with the view of inform- 
ing the public, as well as of eliciting ad- 
ditional information before its formal re- 
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ports are submitted to the President and 
Congress. Only with the cooperation of 
both the industry and the public can the 
work of the commission be made effective 
in bringing about industrial security and 
peace so sorely needed.” 


CENTERS ON LEGAL ASPECTS 

It is believed the work of the com- 
mission will largely resolve itself into 
individual consideration of separate 
problems outlined in the law by sep- 
arate members of the commission. 
While the commission may take some 
testimony, it is not believed this phase 
of the inquiry will be extensive as the 
coal industry has been almost investi- 
gated to death during the last five years 
by Congressional committees and others, 
which evidence is available for consider- 
ation by the commission. Problems be- 
fore the commission are basic rather than 
of passing moment and further testi- 
mony would simply be cumulative. In- 
dividual members of the commission 
will probably be assigned certain phases 
of the investigation upon which they will 
correlate data and study the situation 
somewhgt on the order of consideration 
of a lawsuit by a judge in chambers. 

The extensive technical staff and in- 
formation resources of the Interior De- 
partment are being placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission. This action in- 
cludes particularly the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey, which for 
years have considered coal questions in 
their studies of the mineral resources of 
the country. 

In John Hays Hammond, the commis- 
sion has as its chairman one of the fore- 
most mining engineers of the country. 
To its work, Mr. Hammond is giving the 
benefit of his experience, covering many 
years in the mining industry, which took 
him to all parts of the world. Former 
vice-president Marshall, of Indiana, adds 
the legislative viewpoint to the commis- 
sion. Judicial arbitration of industrial 
disputes is represented on the commis- 
sion by Circuit Judge Samuel Alschuler 
of the 7th Circuit, who arbitrated the 
differences between the Chicago packers 
and their employes. In consideration of 
economic questions, the commission will 
have the benefit of the experience of 
Charles P. Neill, who was commissioner 
of labor years’ ago and who lately has 
been handling labor problems for south- 
eastern railroads. He is a close student 
of political economics. Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, of New York, also is an economic. 


expert! The public viewpoint is repre- 


sented by Clark Howell, editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution. In Director George 
Otis Smith, of the Geological Survey, the 
commission has a public official who for 
years has studied technical and economic 
subjects, particularly mineral resources, 
and who is regarded as one of the 
national authorities on coal. The com- 
mission’s secretary, Edward Eyre Hunt, 
of Ohio, is well versed on problems of 
the coal industry, having been secretary 
of the unemployment conference during 
which the causes of intermittency in the 
bituminous coal industry were studied. 


CONSERVE CHEAP GOLD ORES 
IS PLEA 

LEADING for conservation of 

low-grade gold ores that must be 

wasted unless a balance is main- 
tained between operating costs and value 
of outputs that will enable these deposits 
to be worked profitably, H. W. Seaman, 
a director of the American Mining Con- 
gress, addressed the Cleveland conven- 
tion. These ores are being wasted in 
values running into vast figures, Mr. 
Seaman declared, stating that applica- 
tion to the gold industry of legislation 
akin to the Pittman Act, which has ap- 
plied a remarkable stimulus to silver 
mining, would result in conservation of 
low-grade ores now being ignored and 
left in positions from which they never 
will be mined. 

Mr. Seaman outlined the “genuine ne- 
cessity” facing the government to help 
the gold miner. “The gold miners are 
not able to pass their losses or excess 
cost up to the public by increasing the 
cost of the product,” he stated. “That 
forms the problem facing every gold 
miner, 

“We are spending millions of dollars 
in conservation in this country. Why 
not conserve the great bodies of low- 
grade ore that cannot be handled today, 
but which must be left in stokes by pres- 
ent operations, never to be mined again? 
If it were possible to put those on a shelf 
and say, ‘We will mine that after a 
while,’ it would be different. But the 
mills must not remain idle and so opera- 
tions must push along to the better pay- 


ing grades.” 
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THE YEAR IN STANDARDIZATION OF MINING’ 


By Cou. W. R. RoBERTS 


Chairman, Coal Mining Section, Standardization Division 


WO YEARS AGO, when I was 
asked to prepare an address on 
“Standardization,” to be read at 
the Denver convention, I made a state- 
ment in my introduction that I believe is 
well worth repeating at the present time. 

I then called to the attention of the 
convention the motto of the American 
Mining Congress: 

“SAFETY, EFFICIENCY, AND CON- 
SERVATION” 

Certainly a most excellent motto for 
the Mining Industry, or for any other 
industry. 

The founders of the American Min- 
ing Congress were men of very high 
ideals, but they were also practical men 
and in choosing their motto as the ideal 
to which they were going to try to lead 
the mining industry, they did not forget 
the means by which they were to accom- 
plish this high purpose. They therefore 
developed an organization which has con- 
sistently worked through many channels 
to accomplish for the industry these 
ideals. 

I cannot consume your time with an 
enumeration of the many splendid things 
which the Congress has done for the 
mining industry, but must assume that 
the most of you are familiar with.the 
record of accomplishment which has 
given the Congress its present estab- 
lished place with the industry. 

A Post-War MOVEMENT 

However, notwithstanding all the ex- 
cellent work which has been accomplished 
in many different channels by this or- 
ganization there was, up to the close of 
the war, no part of this organization 
that was devoted to a work that would 
directly accomplish all three of the ob- 
jects mentioned in our motto and given 
us as our watchword of progress. 

In fact, it was not until this world 
crisis had, through necessity, driven us 
to do some things which previously we 
had not learned, that we realized how 
inadequate and imperfect were many of 
our practices. During this war-period 
many of our industries were very greatly 
im)roved and vast economies were ac- 
con blished and production increased and 
simplified by the elimination of all use- 
less varieties and sizes of products, and 
thereby standardizing production on the 
essential things required for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The lesson learned at this time was 
thoroughly impressed on many of us 
who were so fortunate as to be directly 
connected with this work, with the re- 
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sult that after the war was over, and 
we had returned to our former callings, 
we still had in mind the vast benefits 
that would accrue to the industries of 
this country if some of the methods that 
were employed during the war could be 
applied in the time of peace. 

The American Mining Congress, being 
the representative organization of the 
entire mining industry, seemed to be the 
logical organization to establish and pro- 
mote this work which, by common con- 
sent, had been termed “Standardiza- 
tion.” The Mining Congress, therefore, 
three years ago, organized the Standard- 
ization Division, which was charged with 
promoting a campaign of standardiza- 
tion for the mining industry. 

At the time this division was organ- 
ized and plans were being developed for 
carrying forward this work, we did not 
realize how fully the work, which was to 
be done by this new division, directly 
fulfilled the objects set forth in our 
motto. However, as our work progressed, 
and as our organization was extended 
and diversified to meet the requirements 
of the work, as it developed, we began 
more and more to realize how truly this 
division’s labor (when carried to its con- 
summation) would realize the three 
ideals of “Safety, Efficiency, and Con- 
servation”—the high motto of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. 

I will not offer any discussion, or even 
illustrations, in support of the above 
statements. Those present who are fa- 
miliar with the work which has already 
been done by the Standardization Divi- 
sion will readily agree that the work of 
all our committees has been planned and 
carried forward with the object of work- 
ing improvements and economies and in- 


creasing the safety in all our methods 
and practices as applied to mining. For 
those who are not acquainted with the 


work of this division, and whose support 

and cooperation we are anxious to se- 

cure, we offer a statement of our aims 

and purposes supplemented by a brief 

review of work already accomplished. 
A STATEMENT OF AIMS 


There seems to be a great deal of con- 


fusion in the public mind as to what 
standardization really means, and what 
it can accomplish for any industry. This 


lack of knowledge of the real object of 
standardization leads many to honestly 
draw the conclusion that it is not only 
an unimportant undertaking, but may be 
actually harmful if adopted. While this 
conclusion is entirely erroneous, never- 
theless since it exists it must be removed 
or it may retard the progress of a work 


which has very great possibilities. The 
best antidote for error is a liberal dose 
of facts. I have found in the mining 
industry intelligent and practical men 
who are ever ready to adopt improved 
methods and better equipment. I expect 
to find them equally quick to recognize 
the benefits of standardization when its 
advantages are placed before them. 
ORGANIZED THREE YEARS 

When the work of the Standardiza- 
tion Division was organized in St. Louis 
three years ago, there was a great diver- 
sity of opinion among those present as 
to how best to proceed with this program 
of standardization for the mining indus- 
try. Many different views were pre- 
sented, and it was only after a very full 
discussion that a plan was developed 
which seemed to best suit the require- 
ments and conditions existing in the in- 
dustry at that time. : 

The plan then adopted not only out- 
lined the scope of the work to be covered, 
but placed quite definite limitations upon 
our efforts. By this method of procedure 
we hoped to have the committees that 
were then appointed to handle the dif- 
ferent classifications of work avoid at- 
tempting any work which would meet 
any serious opposition on the part of 
either the operators or the manufac- 
turers. We also had in mind that the 
most essential things should be done 
first, so that the greatest benefits for 
the industry would be derived as quickly 
as possible. 

We realized at that time that we had 
undertaken a very large work which 
would extend over many years; that as 
we developed our organization to meet 
the requirements, the work would also 
expand, and, from the experience we 
would gain as we proceeded, we could 
gradually add to the program those 
things which seemed most essential, and 
thereby continue to do that which would 
bring the greatest results from the 
amount of time and effort expended. 

Our committees have faithfully fol- 
lowed the program originally adopted 
and developed their work along the lines 
suggested, and otherwise cooperated in a 
way that has brought most satisfactory 
results. 

REVIEW OF REPORTS 

A review of the reports presented by 
these committees each year, and as pub- 
lished in our Standardization Bulletins, 
should convince the most skeptical that 
this work of standardization is not enly 
practical but is most essential to the 
progress of the industry. 

It is difficult to state in any brief man- 
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ner just how our committees function, 
and it seems to me that to quote a few 
paragraphs from certain reports would 
best illustrate our methods. 


Referring to the report of the com- 
mittee on “Mine Drainage,” presented at 
our last Standardization Conference in 
Chicago a year ago, I quote the follow- 
ing from the introduction to this re- 
port: 


“Were it possible to standardize the 
design ot mine pumps, this committee 
couid oniy recommend such procedure in 
the event that we believed that the ulti- 
mate achievement in such design had 
been reached and that no benefit couid 
accrue eltner to user or maker from the 
competitive manutacture of such equip- 
ment. This is patently not the case, and 
we have consequentiy attempted to per- 
form our work along lines which we con- 
sider more useful to all concerned. 

“It is our belief that there are many 
different problems which confront us in 
mine drainage, and, though these differ 
widely, due to local conditions, we think 
that they may be roughly separated into 
several general classes from the stand- 
point of service required from pumping 
equipment. 

“We have, therefore, attempted to di- 
vide drainage problems into these sev- 
eral classes, and to set down certain 
specifications for pumps suitable for 
service within each class, which in no 
way limit the design of such equipment 
but rather set for each a criterion of 
performance within its group. 

“We have further appended a list of 
what we believe to be good and safe rules 
for the installation and operation of 
mine pumps, and we recommend same 
as standard practice.” 


It seems to me that the preamble to 
this report indicates the broad and wise 
course pursued by our committees in 
their work better than any words of 
mine could do. 


Quoting again from the last year’s re- 
port of the Committee on Mine Ventila- 
tion, we have the following: 


“Since mine fans must be built to meet 
various conditions found in the mining 
field, the question of their standardiza- 
tion is considered impractical. Your 
committee,, therefore, has confined its 
recommendations to improvements and 
practices of mine ventilation, which is 
standardization in its broader sense, and 
conforms to the instructions issued by 
the General Committee, knowing that 
the details of standardization would in 
due time naturally follow. 

“It is with these fundamental prin- 
ciples in view that we submit to your 
Congress the following recommendations 
with the hope that they will receive your 
careful consideration.” 


After a very thorough discussion of 
the problems of mine ventilation, recom- 
mendations are made for improvement 
in present practices with definite specifi- 
cations covering the improved practice. 

Again we find this committee faith- 
fully following the program adopted and 
the report is a real treatise on mine ven- 
tilation. 
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Reférring now to the work of the com- 
mittee on “Underground Transporta- 
tion”: on first thought one would nat- 
urally draw the conclusion that it would 
be very difficult for a committee to make 
any recommendations on standardization 
of underground transportation equip- 
ment that would be at all practical. 
However, this committee has presented 
recommendations which will be invalu- 
able to the industry when adopted. 


CAREFUL STUDIES MADE 

During the first year this committee 
studied with great care all of the prin- 
cipal problems connected with under- 
ground transportation, and, in their re- 
port, made definite recommendations re- 
garding improvement in practices and 
methods along lines which were entirely 
practical and of great value. 

As the work of the committee devel- 
oped, and after the general problems 
enumerated above had been solved, the 
committee organized three sub-commit- 
tees: 


One on mine locomotives; 

One on mine cars, including safety ap- 
pliances, and 

One on mine tracks and signals. 


The latter committee last year pre- 
sented a report making definite recom- 
mendations regarding mine tracks, ac- 
companied by complete specifications and 
drawings for turn-outs, frogs, switches, 
etc., which are complete in every detail 
for certain specified track gauges, and 
enable any mine engineer to lay out his 
mine tracks from these standards read- 
ily and quickly. 

This same sub-committee has sup- 
plemented its work of last year with 
an additional report going on from where 
the last report left off, adding much 
more valuable data and many other good 
recommendations covering mine tracks. 

The sub-committee on mine cars ren- 
dered only a brief report last year out- 
lining its program and setting out fully 
the work which it would accomplish 
this year. The report which it has 
rendered, and which will be presented to 
this conference, indicates a vast amount 
of work done during the year, not only 
in its scope, but in its detail. This report 
will be presented later and fully dis- 
cussed. I simply call attention to it at 
this time as illustrating the very prac- 
tical and valuable work which our com- 
mittees are doing. 

Our other committees have pursued 
the same course as the ones referred to, 
and have done equally valuable work. 
We cannot take time, however, to review 
all reports and believe we have suf- 
ficiently illustrated the scope and char- 
acter of the work our committees are 
doing to secure your approval of this 
work. 
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The Standardization Bulletins issued 
by the American Mining Congress each 
year since this work was inaugurated 
indicate how it has grown. To meet this 
gradual development, our committees 
have been expanded, some of them into 
several sub-committees to handle sub- 
classifications of work allotted to such 
committee. Also new committees have 
been organized to handle other classifica- 
tions of work which were not taken up 
in the beginning. Otherwise the Stand- 
ardization Division has been naturally 
and logically expanded to meet the ever- 
increasing demands as the work of our 
campaign developed. 

At our standardization conference in 
Chicago last year, we made a similar re- 
view of the developraent of this work, 
and of the organization composing the 
Standardization Division, and at that 
time pointed out the urgent necessity for 
suppiementing our present voluntary sys- 
tem with a paid organization that would 
devote all its time to directing this great 
work. All we said at that time applies 
with greater force now, since our organi- 
zation has been materially increased dur- 
ing the past year, and the work is becom- 
ing more and more arduous on those of 
us who have been trying to direct it. 
We must, therefore, again urge upon the 
American Mining Congress the neces- 
sity of securing the services of someone 
competent to carry on the great mass of 
detail involved in this work. Such paid 
assistants could work under the direc- 
tion of the chairmen of the two goneral 
committees—at least until such time as 
this paid and permanent organization 
had developed sufficient knowledge and 
experience to enable them to take over 
the entire responsibility for the work. 


A NECESSARY STEP 


I must again remind you thar this step 
is absolutely necessary if we expect to 
reap the benefits of standardizatiwn in 
the mining industry in the near future. 
This step is also necessary for another, 
and equally important, reason, which I 
also pointed out to the convention last 
year. Several nations of Europe, who are 
our greatest competitors for world trade, 
are far in advance of us in standard- 
izing their products, especially all those 
which are intended for foreign consump- 
tion. We cannot hope to keep pace with 
them in world trade unless we also keep 
pace with them in standardizing our 
products. With our present voluntary 
organization, we cannot hope to catch 
up with them, much less to keep pace 
with them. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in 
this plea for a paid and permanent or- 
ganization to handle this standardization 
work. I do not believe that any such 
organization could replace our present 
voluntary system, as such an organiza- 
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tion would not be competent to do the 
work which has been done by our com- 
mittees, and which they will continue 
to do. My only thought is that this vol- 
untary organization should be supple- 
mented by a permanent, paid organiza- 
tion to assist in handling the work. 


IMPRESSED BY WORK 


When I read the reports each year by 
our various committees, I am not only 
impressed with the splendid work which 
they are doing for the industry, but I 
visualize the evolution of this industry 
when the recommendations of our com- 
mittees have been adopted and put into 
practice. 


I do not believe there is any other in- 
dustry in which the waste of effort and 
of money is so great as in the mining in- 
dustry. This waste, this lack of con- 
servation of our effort and our resources, 
is due very largely to a lack of proper 
methods and practices, and to the appli- 
cation of the intelligent cooperation be- 
tween the engineers, the manufacturers 
and the operating officials in the mining 
industry. 

It is the primary function of the 
Standardization Division to direct the 
campaign to improve these methods and 
practices and secure this cooperation for 
the common good of all those interested 
in the industry, and for the ultimate 
benefit of the country at large. 


It is a wonderful opportunity to be 
offered to any organization, and, if we 
fail to improve this opportunity, we will 
be held accountable by our nation for a 
grave and serious neglect. 


A CORRECTION 


HE MINING CONGRESS JOUR- 
[san has been fortunate in a 

freedom from necessity for cor- 
rection of typographical or other errors 
appearing in its columns. It regrets-the 
necessity, but welcomes the opportunity, 
to correct an erroneous impression cre- 
ated by typographical omission of a sen- 
tence in the review of relationship be- 
tween legislation and the mining indus- 
try by Judge J. W. Thompson, law ex- 
aminer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in 
the October issue, and for loss of se- 
quence in the story caused by a conden- 
sation necessary to conform with space. 
This corrects the impression carried by 
the story as it appeared that anti-trust 
legislation was passed May 16, 1910, the 
author’s manuscript making it plain that 
this date marked the passage of the bill 
creating the Bureau of Mines. 
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MINING CONGRESS AIDS ARGONAUT STUDY 


Takes Action in Response to Request of California Industrial 
Commission—Recommendations Framed at Cleveland 


HE AMERICAN MINING CON- 
GRESS is cooperating with the 


Industrial Accident Commission of 
California in the study of available 
facts concerning the Argonaut mine 
fire, results of which will form the basis 
for recommendations designed to prevent 
similar disasters in the future, respond- 


ing to a tele- 
graphic re- 
quest for this 
cooperation 
made by Will J. 
French, chair- 
man of the 
commission. 
The request 
made by Mr. 
French in his 
telegram to 
Secretary Call- 
breath of the 
Congress, that 
recommenda- 
tions be draft- 
ed by that body 
for presenta- 
tion to the conference, was made the sub- 
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ject of immediate action at the Cleveland 
convention. A committee was appointed 
consisting of Charles A. Mitke, consult- 
ing engineer, Bisbee, Ariz., chairman; 
Wm. Conibear, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.; 
Lucien Eaton, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.; 
C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; H. F. Lunt, Colorado Mine Inspec- 
tor; and J. W. Paul, of the Bureau of 
Mines, Edwin Higgins, Metals Explora- 
tion Co.; and Robert I. Kerr, California 
Metal & Mineral Producers Association. 

This committee in its report to the 
Cleveland convention expressed the be- 
lief that every mine presents separate 
and distinct fire hazard problems, requir- 
ing special study and treatment. The 
committee offered the following preven- 
tive measures: 

Keep the mine workings and entrances 
clear of all unnecessary accumulations of 
combustible or inflammable material; 
establish rules for the safe handling and 
storage of oils, carbide and explosives; 
maintain adequate insulation on all elec- 
tric wiring . and equipment; caution 
miners, by means of placards and other- 
wise, as to the dangers of smoking 
under ground; all dry shafts should be 


fireproofed. In cases where the use of 


gunite, concrete or other fire-proof 
material is not feasible a sprinkler sys- 
tem should be installed. 

The committee advanced the following 
fire-fighting and life-saving measures: 

Formulate a plan of action to be fol- 
lowed in case of fire in any part of the 
mines; make suitable arrangements for 
warning underground men in case of 
fire; a study should be made of mine ven- 
tilation, and the direction of air currents 
recorded on a suitable map; mechanical 
ventilation recommended for large mines, 
especially for those in which air currents 
are variable and unstable. The question 
as to whether or not provision should be 
made for reversing the air currents in 
time of fire depends on conditions exist- 
ing at each individual mine. 

Continuing its development of this 
subject, the committee made these addi- 
tional suggestions: 


The installation of fire doors recom- 
mended in cases where they will serve 
to isolate fires or protect men; wherever 
possible, when mine workings extend a 
distance of 1,000 feet or more from the 
mine opening, or entrance, connection 
with a closely adjacent mine should be 
maintained; in further addition to the 
state requirements regarding second 
exits, where conditions warrant it, pro- 
vision be made for sealing off second 
exits or main shafts from the other 
workings; provide dry shaft stations 
and pump houses with means of ex- 
tinguishing fires, which should prefer- 
ably consist of hose connected to water 
under pressure (if this is not available 
water barrels or fire-foam extinguishers 
should be provided); all electrical instal- 
lations should be provided with carbon- 
tetrachloride extinguishers; oxygen- 
breathing apparatus should be available 
for rescue work. 

The Congress at its Cleveland conven- 
tion named Edwin Higgins as its spe- 
cial representative in this cooperation, 
providing him with authority to organize 
a special committee for this work, with 
its first duty being to join in conference, 
called for October 24, of mine operators, 


miners and others interested to consider 
this subject. 
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almost continuous session since 
the spring of 1921 both Houses ad- 
journed on September 22. Unless a 
special session is called in November, 
Congress will not meet again until the 
regular session of December 4, which will 
terminate March 4 following. President 
Harding hopes industrial and other con- 
ditions will not force an extra session 
next spring, in which event Congress 
will not reconvene until December, 1923. 
During the session just closed, con- 
siderable legislation was enacted, includ- 
ing the revised tariff and revenue laws. 
Laws of vital importance to the coal in- 
dustry were also placed on the statute 
books at the request of the President to 
meet the emergency caused by the coal 
strike,.and which are designed to pre- 
vent future strikes and to stabilize the 
industry., -These measures provide for 
investigation of the coal industry by a 
commission and for regulation and dis- 
tribution of prices of coal by a Federal 
Fuel Distributor and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The coal commis- 
sion will make a preliminary report Jan- 
uary 15, 1923; a separate report on the 
anthracite industry in July, 1923, and a 
final report in September, 1923. The in- 
vestigation is expected to cover every 
phase of the coal industry, and is de- 
signed to assist Congress in establish- 
ing a wise and efficient policy toward it. 
Further regulation of the coal industry 
is proposed in a bill suggesting a Con- 
stitutional amendment to give Congress 
power to regulate production and com- 
merce in coal oil, and gas. Other coal 
proposals call for restraint on coal prices 
for three years, designed to prevent di- 
version of shipments from the regular 
markets of supply, and also for move- 
ment of coal under long-time contracts 
and publication of coal contracts by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


HE country is enjoying a respite 
from Congressional activity. After 


LABOR LEGISLATION 
In the field of labor legislation a 
measure was introduced to check activi- 
ties of labor unions by the organization 
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under the Department of Labor of na- 
tional unions of labor and employers. 
These unions would be subject to suit in 
federal courts and be required to re- 
frain from interfering with commerce. 
Several bills were introduced to abolish 
the Railway Labor Board and to sub- 
stitute a new board of railroad adjust- 
ment with authority to enforce its orders 
similar to that now possessed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
signed to prevent stoppage of commerce. 

A bill was introduced to prevent suits 
by the government against peaceful ac- 
tivities and purposes of labor. The suc- 
cess of the government in obtaining an 
injunction against striking railroad em- 
ployes aroused labor to such an extent 
that an attempt was made to impeach 
Attorney General Daugherty. A reso- 
lution of impeachment was introduced, 
but its consideration postponed until De- 
cember. Additional bills for a Consti- 
tutional amendment to prohibit child 
labor appeared. 


TARIFF REVISION 

One of the last acts of the session 
was the revised tariff law and new rates 
are now in effect which are expected to 
promote the development of many im- 
portant mining industries, including 
manganese, tungsten, graphite and 
magnesite. A new tariff proposal was 
suggested which provides for the de- 
termination of duties by a non-partisan 
court of nine judges relieving Congress 
of this phase of tariff-making. Tax 
matters also came to the fore, bills be- 
ing introduced to increase corporation 
and individual taxes. A law was passed 
providing for amended income tax re- 
turns for Oklahoma Indians to secure 
for them depletion allowances. 

Several mining bills were enacted, in- 
cluding a law permitting leases for min- 
ing purposes on the Fort Peck and 
Blackfeet Indian reservations in Mon- 
tana and extending the provisions of the 
leasing law for another year to lands 
in Utah. Quarry leases were authorized 


LEGISLATION 


in the 
bills were introduced to relieve mining 
claimants in the Red River region in 
Oklahoma who were dispossessed by the 


Philippine Islands. Additional 


recent Supreme Court decision. To re- 
live congestion of cases in federal courts, 
a law was enacted authorizing the ap- 
pointment of twenty-four additional fed- 
eral district judges. To protect life and 
property from unlawful threats, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee reported a 
bill imposing heavy fines for sending 
communications through the mails 
threatening bodily harm or injury to 
persons or property. A_ proposal to 
lease government-owned properties at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, to the Alabama 
Power Company was advanced. 


War CONSCRIPTION 
~The conscription of money, industries 
and property in addition to citizens was 
proposed for future wars. 

Although Congress passed the soldier 
bonus bill, it failed of enactment due to 
veto by the President. While the House 
passed the bill over the veto, it failed 
in the Senate. The President’s objection 
to the law was based on the fact that it 
carried no provision to meet its ex- 
penses which he had suggested should 
take the form of a sales tax but which 
Congress refused to enact. The veto 
was also based on the fact that it was 
unwise at this time to add additional 
expense. A new bonus bill, however, has 
appeared which may be considered next 
session. 

An act authorizing incorporation of 
American companies to engage in busi- 
ness in China, as was also a law to 
issue certificates of identification to com- 
mercial travelers in Latin-American 
countres, was passed. 

The Census Bureau recommended to 
Congress the consolidation of the statis- 
tical services of the Government in the 
Bureau of Federal Statistics to take the 
place of the Census Bureau with divi- 
sions of analysis and research; foreign 
trade; industrial commerce; occupa- 
tions; mineral production, and factory 
statistics. The work of the Bureau of 
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Mines, the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics along these 
lines will be transferred to the new bu- 
reau under the plan. 

The Division of Mineral Production 
Statistics would have charge of the cen- 
sus every ten years of mines and quar- 
ries and publish statistics of mineral 
production which are now issued by the 
Geological Survey. It is recommended 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics be 
renamed the Bureau of Labor Eco- 
nomics. It is recommended that statis- 
tics of mineral production be issued 
every two years. 

When the House reconvenes a new 
member will be appointed on the Mines 
and Mining Committee to succeed Rep. 
C. R. Connell, of the Scranton, Pa., dis- 
trict, who recently died. 


COAL 
COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 

H. R. 12377. Enacted into law. This 
is the outcome of the five months’ coal 
strike and provides for investigation of 
the coal industry by a commission of 
seven members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Commission is required to 
investigate and report on problems and 
questions relative to the coal industry 
with a view to aiding Congress in legis- 
lation which will insure a supply of coal 
to industries and the public and main- 
tain the uninterrupted flow of commerce. 
The commission is to specifically investi- 
gate and report as to the following: 
Ownership and titles of mines; prices; 
organizations and persons connected 
with the coal industry; cost of produc- 


tion; profits realized by operators or 
owners of mines during the last ten 
years; profits of other persons or cor- 
porations having to do with production; 
distribution and sale; labor costs; wages 
paid; wage contracts; irregular produc- 
tion; waste of coal, and suggestions as 
to remedy; conditions generally under 
which coal is produced; causes which in- 
duce strikes, and all facts, circum- 
stances, or conditions helpful in deter- 
mining and establishing a wise and ef- 
ficient policy by the government relative 
to the industry. The commission is to 
make a separate investigation and re- 
port on the anthracite industry cover- 
ing the foregoing and every other phase 
of the anthracite industry, including 
production, transportation and distribu- 
tion and the organized or other rela- 
tionships among operators or workers 
or among persons engaged in produc- 
tion, transportation or distribution of 
coal. 

The commission is required to submit 
recommendations relative to the follow- 
ing: 

Standardizing mines upon the basis 
of their economic productive capacity 
and regarding the closing down of mines 
which, by reason of natural limitations, 


or other conditions, fall below the 
standard. 
Ascertaining and standardizing the 


cost of living for mine workers and liv- 
ing conditions to.surround the workmen 
with reasonable comforts and standard- 
izing also as far as practicable the 
amount of work a man shall perform 
for a reasonable wage, recognizing the 


value and effect of such surroundings on 
their efficiency. 


Standardizing a basis of arriving at 
the overhead cost of producing and dis- 
tributing coal, including delivery to con- 
sumer, recognizing that the standard- 
ized cost of living to the miners should 
be the first and irreducible item of ex- 
pense. 

The advisability of any legislation 
having to do with government or pri- 
vate ownership, regulation or control in 
the coal industry. 

The Commission is to make a prelimi- 
nary report to Congress not later than 
January 15, 1923; report on the anthra- 
cite industry on or before July 1, 1923, 
and a final report in September, 1923. 

The commission is given wide author- 
ity to require evidence of witnesses and 
production of papers. 

The law carries an appropriation of 
$200,000 for expenses of the commission. 


DISTRIBUTION 


H.R. 12472. Enacted into law. This 
provides for the appointment of a fed- 
eral fuel distributor and for issuance 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of priorities and embargoes in coal ship- 
ments and to prevent unreasonable 
prices for fuel. The law was based on 
the emergency created by the coal strike. 
It authorizes the commission to issue in 
transportation of coal or other fuel 
orders for priorities in car service, em- 
bargoes, and other suitable measures in 
favor of or against any carrier, includ- 
ing vessels suitable for transportation 
of coal on the inland waters of the 
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United States which, for such purpose, 
shall be subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, or region, municipality, com- 
munity, or person, copartnership or cor- 
poration and to take any other necessary 
and appropriate steps for priority in 
transportation, and for equitable distri- 
bution of coal or other fuel to meet the 
emergency and to promote the general 
welfare, and to prevent, upon the part 
of any person, partnership, association 
or corporation, the purchase or sale of 
coal or other fuel at prices unjustly or 
unreasonably high. The Federal Fuel 
Distributor is to investigate as follows: 

Whether there exists within the United 
States or any part thereof a shortage of 
coal or other fuel and the extent of such 
shortage: 

The fields of production of coal and 
other fuel and the principal markets to 
which such production is or may be 
transported and distributed and the 
means and methods of distribution: 

The prices normally and_ usually 
charged for such coal and other fuel and 
whether current prices, considering the 
costs of production and distribution, are 
just and reasonable; and 

The nature and location of consumers; 
and any other facts relating to the pro- 
duction, transportation and distribution 
of coal and other fuel. The bill provides 
a fine of not less than $1,009 or more 
than $20,000 for abuse of priority orders. 
The bill appropriates $250,000 for its 
enforcement. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to suspend operation of the law by 
proclamation when the emergency is 
past. Application of the law is limited 
to one year after its enactment, Septem- 
ber 22, 1923. 


REGULATION 

H. J. Res. 381. Introduced by Mr. 
Volstead, Rep., Minnesota. Referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. It proposes a 
constitutional amendment as follows: 

“Congress may regulate the produc- 
tion of and commerce in the coal, oil 
and gas from which interstate and for- 
eign commerce are supplied and such 
regulation shall be supreme but may be 
concurrent with any regulation not in 
conflict therewith made by any State.” 


PRICE CONTROL 

S. 3985. Introduced by Mr. King, 
Dem., Utah. Referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. It proposes that for three 
years it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to buy, sell, acquire, handle or hold 
or to contract to buy, etc., any coal 
shipped in commerce when the purpose is 
to affect, whether temporarily or other- 
wise, the market price of such coal by 
diverting any shipment of such coal 
from its regular and normal movement 
to the consumers’ market and limiting 
the supply of such coal on the market. 

Violations of the law would subject 
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the offender to a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment of not more 
than two years or both. 


CONTRACTS 

H. R. 12718. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Swain, Dem., S. C. Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This bill proposes to regis- 
ter with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission copies of contracts for deliveries 
of coal for periods of three months or 
more between consumers or fuel dealers 
and coal companies, delivery under 
which will be required of railroads by 
the commission. If the coal company 
fails to perform the contract and sells 
or delivers coal to other consumers or 
dealers, authority is given to the com- 
mission to prohibit transportation to 
such companies. The commission is au- 
thorized to prescribe a uniform contract, 
and, when contracts are registered with 
it, they shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. If coal companies violate con- 
tracts they shall be liable for action for 
damages, whether proximate re- 
motely suffered by consumers or dealers 
and shall be triable by the district court 
where the consumer or coal dealer re- 
sides, regardless of the amount involved. 
If any coal company shall be convicted 
in any prosecution in which the govern- 
ment shall be the complainant and shall 
violate two or more registered contracts 
with two or more consumers or dealers 
the commission shall forbid it transpor- 
tation facilities for a period of five 
years. 

LABOR 


NATIONAL UNIONS 


H. R. 12683. Introduced by Mr. Fair- 
child, Rep., N. Y., by request. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor. This bill 


authorizes the formation of national 
unions under a commission in the De- 
partment of Labor for the enrollment of 
workers’ unions and employers of labor. 

The commission shall enroll workers 
into national unions whose constitution 
shall forbid disturbances of commercial 
life and shall require the submission of 
controversies to United States courts, 
accepting their decision as final. The 
bill provides that national unions and 
their combinations shall be recognized in 
the courts as corporate bodies, to sue 
and be sued. It further provides that 
every employer, individual or corporate, 
employing twenty-five or more workers 
in any public utility or common carrier, 
of whose liability to enrollment the com- 
missioner shall decide, shall file with the 
commissioner a record of the workers in 
their employ. Every employer, if not in- 
corporated, shall enter into an obligation 
and every incorporated company employ- 
ing labor shall adopt a resolution agree- 
ing to refrain from acts disturbing the 
commercial life of the country and to 
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submit all controversies which can not 
be composed by private negotiations 
with unions, or workers, or other parties, 
to the courts for adjudication and to ac- 
cept their decision on final appeal with- 
out further controversy. Violation of 
this provision would be punished by a 
fine of $5 a day for each employe em- 
ployed after thirty days’ notice from the 
commissioner of default to enter into 
this engagement. No engagement of a 
worker shall be effective, and no wages 
shall be paid to such worker until he 
shall have filed with his employer a cer- 
tificate of membership in a national 
union organized under this act. 

No employer shall employ outside 
workers. Violation of this provision 
would be punished by a fine of $5 a day 
for each outside worker employed. 

The bill imposes a tax of $5 annually 
on all individuals who, sixty days after 
the enactment of this bill, are members 
of unions of workers in industries, pub- 
lic utilities, or common carriers not 
organized under this act. 

The real purpose of the legislation is 
stated in the declaration that for the 
public peace, health and the general wel- 
fare of the people of the United States, 
the industries, employment, public utili- 
ties, and common carriers shall be oper- 
ated with reasonable continuity and ef- 
ficiency in order that the people may 
live in peace and security and be sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life. No 
person, firm, corporation or association 
of persons shall in any manner or to any 
extent willfully hinder, delay, limit or 
suspend such continuous and efficient 
operation for the purpose of evading the 
purpose and intent of the provisions of 
the act, nor shall any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association of persons do 
any act or refrain to perform any duty 
herein enjoined with the intent to hin- 
der, delay, limit or suspend such contin- 
uous and efficient operation as afore- 
said, except under the terms and con- 
ditions provided by this act. 


ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


H. R. 12581. Introduced by Mr. Hoch, 
Rep., Kansas. Referred to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. It proposes 
a board of railroad adjustment for set- 
tlement of disputes between railroads 
and their employes in place of the pres- 
ent Railroad Labor Board. The bill is 
designed to prevent interruption of com- 
merce caused by disputes between rail- 
roads and their employes. The board 
would consist of five members to serve 
for ten years each with offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The board would study the 
relations between railroads and their 
employes, particularly questions relat- 
ing to wages, hours of labor, other con- 
ditions of employment and the privi- 
leges, rights and duties of railroads and 
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employes. Upon decision of any dispute, 
the board will have power to issue orders 
necessary to prevent interruption of 
commerce. The bill declares it to be 
necessary in order to prevent interrup- 
tion of commerce that railroad employes 
shall be paid just and reasonable wages, 
shall have reasonable hours of labor, 
proper and reasonable working condi- 
tions and be safeguarded by reasonable 
rules and practices. In determining the 
justness and reasonableness of wages, 
hours of labor, working conditions or 
rules and practices, the board shall take 
into consideration the scale of wages 
paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries; relation between wages and 
cost of living; hazards of employment; 
training and skill required; degree of 
responsibility; character and regularity 
of employment; length of service already 
performed and any seniority or other 
rights to which justly entitled by rea- 
son of such length of service, and any 
other facts and circumstances. The bill 
further provides that any union or as- 
sociation of employes or carriers which 
shall incorporate under the laws of any 
State shall be considered by the board 
as a legal entity and may appear before 
the board. The right of incorporated 
unions or associations and of unincor- 
porated unions or associatins of em- 
ployes to bargain collectively for their 
members through representatives of their 
own choosing is recognized. 

The bill forbids railroads from dis- 
charging employes or causing lockouts 
for the purpose of forcing employes to 
terms, or interrupting or delaying com- 
merce. Employes of railroads are for- 
bidden “to conspire together or to’ en- 
gage in any concerted movement to quit 
employment with the purpose or intent 
of forcing the employing carriers to 
terms in any dispute or for the purpose 
or with the intent of substantially inter- 
rupting, delaying or burdening com- 
merce and thereby accomplishing the re- 
sult sought by employes in ary dispute.” 
The act does not deny to the individual 
employe the right voluntarily to quit 
employment. Any employe who refuses 
to accept any finding or order of the 
board and voluntarily quits employment 
shall forfeit any rights and privileges 
which he may have acquired by reason 
of employment, except to receive com- 
pensation as may be due him at the time 
of quitting. Any such rights and privi- 
leges, however, may be restored to him 
upon order of the board. 

The bill makes it unlawful for any 
person, co-partnership, corporation or 
association to induce or seek to induce 
any person to do any act hereby declared 
unlawful or to do or fail to do any act 
for the purpose of substantially inter- 
rupting, delaying or burdening com- 
merce and with the result of endanger- 
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ing the public peace, the public health 
and injuring the general welfare. It 
shall be unlawful for any person, cor- 
poration or association of persons to en- 
gage in threats of any sort to intimidate 
in any manner or in any way molest or 
interfere with the peace and comfort of 
any employe of any carrier for the pur- 
pose of inducing such employe to quit 
employment or to engage in threats to 
quit employment or to engage in any 
threats against any person or any intim- 
idation of any sort for the purpose of 
preventing any person from accepting 
employment. 

Authority is given to the board and to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
hold joint hearings concerning matters 
in dispute between the railroads and 
employes. Authority under existing law 
for enforcement of orders by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is given the 
Board of Railroad Adjustment for en- 
forcement of its orders. Violation of 
the law would subject the offender to a 
fine of $1,000, imprisonment for one year 
or both. 

The bill appropriates $50,000 up to 
June 30, 1923, and $100,000 for the fol- 
lowing year. 

LABOR BOARD 

H. R. 12650. Introduced by Mr. 
Cooper, Rep., Ohio. Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill repeals the law authorizing estab- 
lishment of the Railroad Labor Board 
and transfers its functions to the U. S. 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 
The bill provides that railroads and 
other employes shall exert every effort 
to avoid interruption of operation. Dis- 
putes shall be considered and decided 
in conference between representatives 
designated by railroads and employes, 
but, if the dispute is not decided, it shall 
be reported to the Mediation Board. 

H. R. 12647. Introduced by Mr. Goody- 
koontz, Rep., W. Va. Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This bill proposes to abolish 
the Railroad Labor Board. 


PROSECUTION EXEMPTION 
H. R. 12622. Introduced by Mr. Schall, 
Rep., Minn. Referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. This bill proposes to amend 
the Clayton Anti-trust Act of 1914 by 
providing that the authority of the At- 
torney General and district attorneys to 
institute equity proceedings to prevent 
and restrain violations of the law shall 
not extend to peaceful activities and 
purposes of labor and agricultural or- 
ganizations specified as exempt by that 
act. 
INJUNCTION IMPEACHMENT 
H. Res. 425. Introduced by Mr. Keller, 
Rep., Minn. Referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. This resolution directs ‘the 
committee to inquire into the official con- 
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duct of Attorney General Daugherty in 
connection with the strike injunction and 
to report whether that official shall be 
impeached. 

CHILD LABOR 

H. J. Res. 376. Introduced by Mr. 
Johnson, Rep., Washington. Referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. It proposes 
a constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress power to regulate or prohibit 
throughout the United States the em- 
ployment of children under eighteen 
years. 

H. J. Res. 385. Introduced by Mr. 
Graham, Rep., Ill. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. It proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress power to regulate child labor 
within the various States, Territories, 
and dependencies of the United States. 


TARIFF 
REVISED RATES 

H. R. 7456. Enacted into law. This 
bill is known as the tariff law of 1922, 
imposing rates of duty on imported 
articles to protect American industries. 
The law authorizes the President, on re- 
ports by the Tariff Commission, to lower 
or increase tariff duties by not more than 
50 percent to equalize differences in cost 
of production in the United States and 
foreign countries. 


CourRT 


H. J. Res. 380. Introduced by Mr. An- 
sorge, Rep., New York. Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment under 
which Congress would retain power to 
enact a principle or basis of tariff com- 
putation, such as protective tariff, tariff 
for revenue only or other principle, but 
that the power to apply such principle 
or basis, to hear and determine facts and 
prescribe duties on imported articles, 
shall be vested in a permanent non-parti- 
san tariff court, of nine judges, sitting 
in Washington. The judges would be 
paid $12,500 annual salary. Congress 
would also have power to make provi- 
sion for appeal from decisions of this 
court but any tariff court of appeals so 
created would be composed of not more 
than five judges. 


TAXATION 
DIRECTORY 
S. 3992. Introduced by Mr. King, Dem., 
Utah. Referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee. It proposes the publication by the 
Treasury Department of an annual in- 
come tax directory containing the names 
and addresses of persons filing income 
tax returns. 


CORPORATION TAXES 
S.3993. Introduced by Mr. King, Dem., 
Utah. Referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee. This bill is designed to prevent mo- 
nopoly in industries by increasing taxes 


| 
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on corporations beginning January 1, 
1928. The taxes would begin at 10 per- 
cent on $10,000,000 net income, ranging 
upward to 20 percent on incomes in ex- 
cess of $20,000,000. The bill continues 
in effect the depletion and depreciation 
clauses of the existing law concerning 
mines, oil and gas wells and other nat- 
ural resources. 
INDIVIDUAL TAXES 

S. 3994. Introduced by Mr. King, Dem., 
Utah. Referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee. This bill proposes, effective January 
1, 1928, income taxes on individuals 
ranging from 2 percent on $2,000 up to 
40 percent on incomes exceeding $70,000. 


INDIAN TAXES 

H. R. 10193. Enacted into law. This 
law authorizes the Interior Department 
to contract with firms or individuals for 
the preparation of amended income tax 
returns covering 1919, 1920, and 1921 for 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma, who, it is alleged, have not 
received proper depletion allowances. 
Those preparing amended returns will 
receive as compensation not more than 
10 percent of savings in taxes allowed 
the Indians for deductions for depletion. 


MINING 
- INDIAN LANDS 


H. R. 8010. Enacted into law. It pro- 
vides that land reserved for school and 
agency purposes and all other unallotted 
lands on the Fort Peck and Blackfeet, 
Montana, Indian Reservations reserved 
from allottment or other disposition may 
be leased for mining purposes under 
regulations of the Interior Department. 


UtTaH LANDS 
S. 2460. Enacted into law September 
15, 1922. It provides that for twelve 
months thereafter the provisions of sec- 
tion 18a of the leasing law shall extend 
to land in Utah embraced in executive 
withdrawal of October 4, 1909. 


QuarrY LEASING 
S. J. Res. 23. Enacted into law. It 
authorizes the War Department to grant 
revocable licenses, for the quarrying and 
removal of stone from the Mariveles 
Military Reservation, Philippine Islands, 
to the government of the islands and to 
persons and corporations in the islands 
upon conditions fixed by the Secretary 
of War. 
OKLAHOMA CLAIMS 
H. R. 12580. Introduced by Mr. Mur- 
phy, Rep., Ohio. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill pro- 
poses to issue leases or permits in the 
Red River region of Oklahoma to those 
whose claims were recently nullified by 
the Supreme Court. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES 
H. R. 9103. Enacted into law. This 
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law creates additional federal district 
judges as follows: One each for the 
eastern district of New York; district of 
New Jersey; eastern district of Pennsy]- 
vania; western district of Pennsylvania; 
northern district of Texas; southern dis- 
trict of Florida; eastern district of Mas- 
sachusetts; northern district of Ohio; 
middle district of Tennessee; northern 
district of Illinois; eastern district of 
Illinois; eastern district of Minnesota; 
eastern district of Missouri; western dis- 
trict of Missouri; eastern district of 
Oklahoma; district of Montana; northern 
district of California; southern district 
of New Mexico, and district of Arizona; 
two each for the district of Massachu- 
setts and the southern district of New 
York. 

The law also provides for an annual 
conference on the last Monday in Sep- 
tember at Washington or any other place 
in the United States designated by Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of repre- 
sentatives of each of the judicial circuits 
as to the needs of the circuits and the 
administration of justice. 


THREATENING LETTERS 


S. 3962. Reported by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. The bill declares let- 
ters or other communications threatening 
bodily harm or injuries to persons or 
property shall be non-mailable. Per- 
sons mailing such matter would, upon 
conviction, be fined not more than $3,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years 
or both. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


H. J. Res. 383. Introduced by Mr. 
Hull, Rep., Iowa. Referred to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. It proposes to 
sell or lease government-owned proper- 
ties at or near Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
to the Alabama Power Company. 


WAR CONSCRIPTION 
H. J. Res. 384. Introduced by Mr. 
Johnson, Rep., S. Dak. Referred to Ju- 
diciary Committee. It proposes a consti- 
tutional amendment providing that in fu- 
ture wars Congress shall provide for the 
conscription of every citizen and of all 
money, industries and property neces- 
sary to prosecution of war, and shall 
limit the profits for the use of such 

moneys, industries and property. 


SOLDIER BONUS 


S. 4020. Introduced by Mr. Bursum, 
Rep., New Mexico. Referred to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. The former 
soldier bonus bill having failed of enact- 
ment in the last session, this bill pro- 
poses a new bonus of $20 per month to 
veterans of the war. The former bonus 
bill was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

CHINA TRADE 


H. R. 4810. Enacted into law. This 
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law authorizes the incorporation by five 
or more individuals, a majority of whom 
shall be citizens of the United States, of 
corporations under District of Columbia 
laws for the purpose of engaging in 
business in China. The operation of the 
law is under the Department of Com- 
merce. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 


S. 2716. Enacted into law. This law 
authorizes the Department of Commerce 
to issue certificates of identification to 
commercial travelers of the United States 
visiting Latin-American countries. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, 

Of THE MINING CoNGREss JOURNAL, pub- 
lished monthly at Washington, D. C., 
for October, 1922. 

City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared E. Russell Coombes, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the business 
manager of THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL, and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 448, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: 

Name of Publisher—The American 
Mining Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Officers: 

W. J. Loring, President, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. , 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary. 

Editor—J. F. Callbreath. 

Managing Editor—Ira L. Smith. 

Business Manager—E. Russell 
Coombes. 

2. That the owners are (give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
the total amount of stock): The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress—a corporation, not 
for profit. No stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees. and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so 
state): None. 


E. RUSSELL CooMBEs, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 7th day of October, 1922. 

(Seal) F. T. STEPHENSON. 

(My commission expires May 4, 1926.) 
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, Serving a 140-Mile Job 


The Prairie Pipe Line Company, a Linde Oxygen user recently completed 
a 140-mile oil pipe line in Texas. Every joint was welded and it was a com- 
plete success. Linde Oxygen was used exclusively. Mr. N. E. Wagner, who 
superintended the job, wrote the Linde representative recently and said: 


“T want to congratulate you, Mr. Wade, on the good service rendered by 
your company. I will try to get to Dallas soon and thank Mr. McCarthy 
personally, but should I fail to see him, I would appreciate it very much if 
you would advise him of the Prairie Pipe Line Company’s and my own per- 
sonal appreciation of, and thanks for, his good and prompt service at all 
times on this job. On all the four gangs on the one hundred and forty 
miles of line we were never delayed one minute for oxygen.” 


This is typical Linde Service, which provides a sure supply of Linde 
Oxygen even under the most difficult conditions, saving the user time and 
money. 


No oxygen user, large or small, should close an arrangement for oxygen 
supply without first securing 1922 prices from the nearest LINDE District 
Sales Office. 


[ Nation-wide chain of 30 plants and 54 warehouses | 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


District Sales Offices in these cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF OXYGEN IN THE WORLD 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
ARMATURES 
Electric Co., 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS | 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 

BAROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 

BATTER Y-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mig. Ce., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Reck Drill Mfg..Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ten, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington 


BLOWERS 
one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis-‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 
| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allien- 
town, Penna. 
BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


96 Liberty 


Car-D & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-D & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Ce., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-D & Equi 
Chicago, il. 

CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohioc. 
The I hei Ceo., Cinei ti 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Cu. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 


WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 


| Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 


change, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Bldg., Chicago, Il 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING 
ERY 


Wrigley 


MACHIN- 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Writer | 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 

COILS (Choke) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
We 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 


_ St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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| Pine Oil Quality and 


Supply Guaranteed 


The three plants of the Hercules 
Powder Co. represent two-thirds of 
the world’s present capacity to pro- 
duce steam-distilled pine oil. We 
can, therefore, guarantee you a 
supply that is always dependable 
and a uniformity in quality that 
will always meet specifications. 


The lower costs of large manufac- 


turing are reflected in our prices. 


We supply highest quality products 
at prices that are profitable to users. 


The best flotation frother is pine oil, and - 
in particular steam-distilled pine oil. We 
shall be glad to assist in solving your 
flotation problems and to demonstrate 
that “Hercules Steam-distilled Pine Oil 
will uniformly yield higher recovery 
and greater net profit from your ore. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES li ij i] | il il 
New York, N. Y. Dult ith, Minn be ill 


Tyecos. 
INDICATING, 
RECORDING CONTROLLING 


Taylor Instr wmernt Companies 
hr es e 7 


Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gantral 


ignition 


The Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Com- 
pany takes pride in announcing that it has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Rice Leaders of 
the World Association to represent the manu- 
facturers of Mine Cars, Wheels, and Trucks in 
this world-recognized institution. 


It is a source of satisfaction to us to know that BALANCED 
| 
} 


with America’s foremost business organiza- 
tions those principles of highest quality in 
product and highest standards in service to 


which, we as an individual corporation, at- | { OAT | IPP] ES 
tribute our success, 


It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 
HOCKENSMI TH WHEEL o | “Dry cleaning of coal by Air Process is one of our 
MINE CAR COMPANY | specialties. S 


| 
Samples for testing purposes treated on 


it is to be our privilege to promote in company S ee 


standard tables.” 
Penn, Pennsylvania 


Harta ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


| ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


VCOSE 
- wre. 
| fan Francisco, Cal St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn 
839 
| 
| 
: 
(PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 23 | 
2: 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 

United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

COPPER WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


——— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 
sae Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 
GYRATORY 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 
town, Penna. 
CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 

Ameri Cya 
N. Y. 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Allen- 


id Co., New York, 


Wrigley 


Co., Den- 


Co., Den- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, lo. 
Ingersoll- Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 


General Electric Co., 
Ns Be 


(Hand Operated 


2 Rec- 


Co., Den- 
Schnectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
ee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE , 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


Co., Den- 


11 Broadway, 


Milwau- 


934 King St., 


Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 
I 


EJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Til. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll- Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 


Wilmington, Del. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


96 Liberty 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


Wrigley 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Vulean Iron Works, 
Pa. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 


Wilkes-Barre, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GEARS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


We 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1302 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, 


— Iron Works, 
a. 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 
St., New York City. 


Veen Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


Milwau- 


Wrigley 


Wilkes-Barre, 


96 Liberty 


Milwau- 


Liberty 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Tl. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equip t Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 


town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


= 
= 
Ea 
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CENTRAL The Connellsville Manufacturing and 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT Mine Supply Company 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in : 

your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section Connellsville, Pa. 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


[| | Frogs, too, are a prolific 

= source of trouble to the 

mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 

the ordinary way, they 

get out of line. 

CENTRAL 
frogs are permanently 


riveted to heavy stee 
plates. 


Split Switch 


Riveted 
se If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 
THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


Crouse-Hinds Imperial Type MLD 
Luminous Are Headlight 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


CROUSE-HINDS 


Imperial Headlights 
CORE DRILLING meet all conditions of mining service. They 


are made in various types of Luminous Arcs, 


° H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING Carbon Ares and Incandescents which take | 
care of all service needs. The Incandescents 
COMPANY, INC. put all the light of the lamp to work—while 
° ? the Are Headlights give a clear dependable 
Diamond Drill Contractors beam even though the voltage fluctuates. 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer The Ohio Brass Company 
ROLLA, MISSOURI MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of Exclusive Sales Agents for Crouse-Hinds 


Mines Imperial Headlights 
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HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


INJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
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LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Wrigley 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


General Electric Co., Sch tady, 
N. Y. 


INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MATERIAL, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schene-tady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 


CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sens, John A., Trenton, 
N 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Ridg., Chicago, Ill. 


{ 


hio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vvican Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa, 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 


SION (Power). 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Allen- 


Inc., 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 

MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


ae and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

we Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
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MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

PERFORATED METALS 

— Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE, GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Wrigley 


Milwau- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


1l Broadway, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 
TRIPLEX 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PYROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway; 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
mene Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

“ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SHER 
Fee 


t 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
of 


ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 
AND TEST LEAD 


OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
Copper 


Co." 
Casting 


Q”’ 
Electrolytic 


SURE 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase price saved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE. 


TO CLOSE 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a few 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


| Robert W. Hunt 


Jno. J. Cone 


D. W. McNaugher 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


| 2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Allen- 


Willieenapert Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 

ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Mfg. Co., 
kee, 

Chicago Co., 
I. 


Wrigley 


Milwau- 
Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

aa Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Co., 


Allen- 


Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Cole. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Blidg., Chicago, 
SMELTERS 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 


Wrigley 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Il 

SPLICE, CABLE 

ine Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohi 


‘Ohio Bias Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve 
Co., Fulton Bldg., 


STEAM TRAPS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Schenectady, 


Specialty 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 

STOP AND CHECK VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. ; 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


j1 Broadway, 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 

AND FROGS 
TROLLE 


American ed Door Co., 
Ohio. 


AND 


Cin- 


Canton, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 

& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIPPLES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TOOLS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis 

General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Cin- 


Hunting- 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., 


TRAPS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


TRIPLE ACTING NON- 


RETURN VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 


town, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


,General Electric Co., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Schenectady, 


November, 1922 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Il. 


TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis- Mfg. Co., 
kee, 
Electric Co., 
N. 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Wrigley 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER RELIEF VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., 
hio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Cvo., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Co., Rull- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. ‘Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Cincinnati, 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Kope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ll. 


WIRE ROPE 
A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
eago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting 
= 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 


Peoples Gas 


a 
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NASO 


COAL COMPANY 


\ 


N 


Old Colony Buildings, CHICAGO 


+ 
= We Mine and Sell 
— — 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= Fifth ana 
— Sixth MINES AT 
=| Vein Springfield = 
Bituminous 
Coal = 
Virden 
= Girard 
Nokomis 
bill 
= 
= 
= 
MINES ON 
Chicago, Burlington & Quing 
—s Chkago & Northwestern = 
Big Four 
Chiago & Alton 
— Chicago & Eastern Illinois = 
- Chicago, Peoria & St. Louls 
= 
a. 
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<ENDURINGLY EFFICIENT 


TRAYLOR 
BULL DOG GYRATORY CRUSHER 


FEATURING 


Hewes Non-Weaving Spider—Force Feed Lubrication—Extra Large, 
Self-Aligning Eccentric Bearing 


Short, Stocky, Non-Deflecting Shaft Cast Steel Cut Driving Gears 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ask our nearest office for PA. 
i tt i 
Bulletin 160-J Salt Lake City New Ont., 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
SIGN Sync. | 
Tel. Canal 1468 CHICAGO, LL. 


STONHLUSE ALG B42 LARIMER ST LENVER LULL 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


- COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon the Coal Mining Industry. 
Perhaps there is no question before the American people which more vitally affects each 
individual than that of Coal. 
As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation system. The result is a 
deficit that is appalling, and is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of the 
country. 
There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. These few are busy spreading 
their propaganda. 
The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking by the genius who attracts 
their eyes with statements that are extravagant and founded on but half a truth. 
They do not stop to analyze these facts: 
Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. b 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 


National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element could completely demoralize 
these 1500 American industries, with their strike system, and the great unprotected 
public would be at the mercy of the few who are in power. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal operators. Are you familiar 
with its position upon this vital subject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the 
situation ? 


Address: WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, Munsey Building, For Information 
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= 


Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal : 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and fs 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes ats 


Roda Coke 


Stonega Coke In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture afs 


and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, ifs 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke Ash and Phosphorus Bo 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 


Charleston, S. C._—Savannah, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


sia SPARTANBURG, S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
= NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


ate 
| 
| 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
Smwney J. JENNINGS, President. 
Danie. B. WENTZ, First Vice-President. 
H. W. SEAMAN, Second Vice-President. 
E. L. Donsny, Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 
kK. C. Porter, Convention Manager. 
Grorcs H. Batter, Counsel. 
H. W. Tariffs Division. 
M. W. Tax Di 
H. ‘Chief Publicity Department. 
Ina L. Smira, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
E. R. Coomses, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorine, San Francisco, Cal. 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
Smwney J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
DANIEL B. WENTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Nason, Chicago, 
Wa. H. Linpsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
ScHOoLz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. SEAMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hucu SuHrrkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosgert LINTON, New York City. 
James S. Doucias, Douglas, Ariz. 
W. C. Doertne, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Smwney J. JENNINGS Rosert LINTON 
DaniIEL B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 
Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 


City. 
A. eb Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
¥- R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 

. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


<7 B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. 1. M. & M. B. 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 


Ci 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
h, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
— Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 
W 


Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


f. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

. E. ge Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Yor Bl . Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 

L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


COMMITTEE STATES 
REAU OF MINES AND GEO 
LOGICAL SURVEY. 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
H. Foster _o U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, 
George Otis Smith U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D 
OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
&. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 


J. F. Callbreath, American 2 Congress, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, Cc. 

John T. Barnett, 1024 pean St., Denver, Colo. 

- Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


COAL EXPORTS 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New 
York City 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
— Callahan, Woodward Bidg., Washington, 


. 
Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City 
O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
bes 4 Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
Utah. 

. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 
3 L Doheny, Security Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Carl = Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. H. Huntington, W. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 ‘Terminal Blidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. BRADLEY, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
E. L. Doheny, Mexican ~ apa Co., Security 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif 
George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.. 
“—° Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl, New York 


H. Fr Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 


1 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 
Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 
—— Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 
Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zine. 
B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 
per. 


co 

J. G. Bradley, Elk | meng Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, "anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

+. = Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 

a. 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
E D._ Knight, 1208 Kanawha St., Charleston, 
C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, meas ‘White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 
A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. N. Zern, Keystone ona, Publishing Co., 711 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Gntions Club, New 
City 

Py = Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
r, Ill. 
Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bryan, "General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio 

D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
ufacturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales a Baldwin Leco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Stan. Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
Dept., St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
W. J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 
Mining and Loading Equipment 
E. N. Zern, Chairman 
D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, IIL 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., ‘Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, "Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
‘enn. 
E. S. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
a E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus 
io 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 
S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
J. G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
Edw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa. 
ag G. Alford, Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, 


> 


Drainage 


E. D. Knight, Chairman 
M. - Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, 


E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, IIL. 
F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman. 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 
Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 
J. H. Edwards, Electric Engr., Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
L. D. Tracy, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
Pa. 
Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
.; Harrison, N. J. 
Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Engr., Stonega Coal 
& Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ventilation 


C. H. Trix, Chairman 
J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
J. . Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


. Va. 
Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 


G. E. Lyman, Gen’l Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, IIl. 


C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, P 


B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
— Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 
E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
W. J. Montgomery, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 
Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. " 4 


— 
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| Mines in Belmont County, Ohio | 


General Offices 
744 Kirby Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Compliments of | 
| 


Maher Collieries Company 


KIRBY BUILDING, | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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iY 
| 
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| Rail & River Coal Company . 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

L. C. Llsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 

D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

G. S. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 

bey Sa Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 

ap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Il. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


Wash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 
Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 

N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 

Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

has. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Advisory Committee on Safety Cedes 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Representing Mining & Loading Equipment 

T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Representing Underground 
Transportation 

L. D. Tracy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, 
Ala.—Representing Power Equipment 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Underground Power Trans- 
mission 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Min- 
ing Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Gerald Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Ariz. 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Forest Rutherford, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Philip Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., War- 


ren, Ariz. 
Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization) 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

O. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 

G. L. Kollberg, Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 
— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
alif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Cop- 
per Queen Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

=e H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


ass. 
Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 
Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 
Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
a > Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 
riz. 
Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 
W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 
—" Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. A. Scott, S. Mer., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen 
Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration. Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Sunt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 
bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott. Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manacer, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren. Arizona 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Conner Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz. Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 


H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hy- 
draulic Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’!] Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 

Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

“meet eare Bureau of Mines, Denver, 

‘olo. 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

Karl Baumgarten, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


riz. 
_ T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 


Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 
C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Wis. 

. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 

Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. met 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah C " 
; Lake City, Utah ‘opper Co., Salt 
. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
H. H. Miller, General Auditor, H 1 i 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 
H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
riz. 
Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and 
. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadi Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. ae — 
George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Forest Rutherford, Chairman 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 

Allan Clack apt. of Mills, Homes 
an J. Clark, Supt. o » Hi 

lead, D. take Mining 
arry ark. Smelter Supt., Cal - 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, 
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CROZER-POCAHONTAS CO. 


1503-09 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Mines in McDowell Co., W. Va. 
On Norfolk & Western Ry. 


CROZER COAL & COKE CO. 
UPLAND COAL & COKE CO. 
POWHATAN COAL & COKE CO. 
LYNCHBURG COAL & COKE CO. 
EUREKA COAL & COKE CO. 
PEERLESS COAL & COKE CO. 
PAGE COAL & COKE CO. 


TIDE WATER PIERS 
LAMBERTS POINT, VA. 
GREAT LAKES 


SANDUSKY DOCKS, O. 
TOLEDO, O. 


SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKER SUPPLIES OF 


Standard Pocahontas Coal ; 

|OVER 2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY| * 

CHICAGO NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON LON DON . 
1105 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bank Bidg. Law and Commerce Bldg. 50 Congress St. 17 St. Helens Pi. « 


COAL COKE 


RTY years of consiantly doing our best in 
supplying dependable products, when needed, 
has resulted in very satisfactory relations be- 
tween ths company and many western mine 
operators. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
General Offices 
BOSTON BLDG., 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Rails and Fastenings, Steel Bars and Angles, Nails, Wire, Etc. 


| CROZER | 
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Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
f= Ariz. Ishpeming, Mich. T. Skewes Saunders, Consulting Engr., Univer- 
L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. L. C. Graton, ev sang A wo Geology, Harvard Uni- sity Club, Bucareli 85, Mexico City, Mexico. 
S W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- versity, Cambridge, M 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


R. of Inspiration Cons. phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 
opper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. i ; 
—. A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, , a ae h, Geological Dept. » Anaconds Copper Ralph Becker, Evanston, IIL 
o Be ; ; C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Methods of Mine Sampling Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz 
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THE 


RON TO 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. ST. LOUIS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. DENVER - SEATTLE 


Canadian Representative, Powley & Moody, Ltd., Goad Bldg., 105 Bond St., Toronto 


| 


PITTSBURGH 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hofman 


DIAMOND: CORE DRIL LING 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


NOPE MAN BIRO S. 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


LUNKENHEIMER 


alves and 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 


1 


tive Accessories, etc. 
M Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 
H 
me LUNKENHEIMER 2. 
‘ est or 
CIALTIES 
DEPT. 129-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 Since 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. 8B. SCAIFE & SONS COQ. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 
= 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. 


Building 
Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 
CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 
Phone 107 


- 


Clarkson Coal 
Mining Co. 


General Offices 


DUN GLEN, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. 


603 Kirby Building : Consulting 
CLEVELAND, OHIO = Civ il a nd 
= Mining Engineer 
Miners and Shippers 
oF 
= Reports on 
° = Coal Mines and Properties 
Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal : 
Mines at: E 
CLARKSON, OHIO : Cable Address: Rolyat Phone: 2480 Court 
FAIRPOINT, OHIO 712 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
i 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


| 
; Sam A. TAYLOR, | 
| 
| 
| 
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The American 
Mining Congress 


Specialized Service 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


7he BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
The MINING CONGRESS JOURNAI, 


Consult Us 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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J. K. Dering Coal Company 


Miner and Shipper of 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


IN DOMESTIC AND STEAM SIZES FROM THE INDIANA & ILLINOIS 
FIELDS 


1914-20 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Weston Dodson & Co., Inc. 


Peerless Coal 
Company 


Hf McCORMICK BLDG. 

CHICAGO 

ANTHRACITE AND Producers of 


BITUMINOUS COALS | SPRINGFIELD £(Ill.) 


General Offices: 
BETHLEHEM 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK J 
NEW HAVEN BALTIMORE | 


| CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| 


| 

| 

: | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING | 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Anthracite COAL Bituminous | | 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES | 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run | 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 
Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 
Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 
Fairmont — Quemahoning -- Indiana County 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners . For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 


1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.................... 32 
32 
Carson Hill Gold Mining Company...................... 35 
Chaparral Hill Gold Mining Company.................. 31 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company......................-. 57 
Connellsville Mfg. and Mine Supply Co................. 47 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, E.I................... 37 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co................... 8 
Greene-Cananea Copper Company...................... 20 
Hercules Powder 
Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Co..............-.. 45 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.................... 20 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.................. 47 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 62 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Company 


Linde Air Products Company 


Lunkenheimer Company 


ane 


New York Engineering Company 


Ohio Brass Company 


Peerless Coal Company 


Pennsylvania Smelting Company 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


Plymouth Consolidated Gold Mining Company........... 3: 
Rail and River Coal Compamy....... 5 
Redwood Manufacturers Company...................... 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A...................... 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company.............. 
Sivyer Steel Casting Company......................... 
Stonega Coke and Coal Company....................... 53 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company........................ : 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co.......... Cover 
United Verde Extension Mining Company............... : 
Vanadium Corporation of America...................... 29 
Williamsport Wire Rope Company...................... 
Wood Shovel and Tool Company........ 


63 
Magma Copper Company 34 
Maher Collieries 35 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Company.......................... 38 d 
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Something 
appens 
Kvery 


Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
—the whole mineral indus- 
try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to “investigation.” 


The Daily 


Information 
SERVICE 
of 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional action, 
or inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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It takes a perfect detonator 


to produce a perfect blast. 
California Blasting 
give youboth - - - 


CALIFORNIA CAP COMPANY 


GOA LAN D« CA L1F 


«Manufacturers of Blasting Caps, Instantaneous and Delay Electric - 
Detonators, Blasting Machines and Accessories. Obtainable 
through Powder Companies and Dealers in Explosives. ~ 


THE 


DETONATOR 


cA monthly periodical devoted to the interest of the mining indus- 
try and featuring concise Talks on the latest and most approved 
blasting methods. Mailed regularly upon request, without charge. 
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In the Jeffrey Five-Pulley Carrier the Pulleys are set in line upon hollow renewable steel 
spindles connecting four rigid and well-proportioned supporting stands. By this arrange- 
ment an exceedingly rigid construction is secured, with the spindles serving as a continuous 
tube through which grease is supplied to all the pulleys by means of two large grease cups to 
each carrier. 


For the carrying of Big Tonnages of Ores, 
Concentrates, Tailings, Crushed Stone, 
Gravel, Sand, Coal, Coke, etc., the Jeffrey 
Five-Pulley Carrier permits of a close con- 
formity to the natural troughing effect of 
, the belt, making it especially fitted to the 
Belt Convers with Jefrey Five Putiey Carriers, handling of large capacities in hard service, 
with a minimum of lubrication, belt wear 
and power consumption. 


The many advantages of Jeffrey Belt 
Conveyors, Carriers and Trippers are fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog No. 
175-N, a text book on the subject of belt 
conveyor practice. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


JEFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, W WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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